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Men of Galilee, why do you stand gazing up at the sky? 


Acts 1:11 


I have indeed asserted infinite particular worlds similar to the 
Earth, which with Pythagoras I consider a star, similar 

to which is the Moon, other planets and other stars, 

which are infinitely many. 


Giordano Bruno to the Inquisition in Venice, 1592 


INTRODUCTION 


ost people know about Galileo. They know that he said 

| \ / | the Earth moves around the Sun. And they know that he 

got in trouble with the Catholic Church for doing so. The 

Roman Catholic Inquisition condemned old Galileo to surrender 

his freedom for the rest of his life. Nowadays he is admired as a hero 
in the history of science. 

Fewer people know about Giordano Bruno. Years before Galileo, 
Bruno too was put on trial by the Inquisitors. They imprisoned him 
for almost eight years. Then they finally condemned him to what 
was feared as the worst kind of punishment: the jailors gagged him, 
tied him to a post in a public place in Rome, and set the pyre on fire 
to broil and burn him alive. 

Historians say that Giordano Bruno was not condemned for 
his beliefs about astronomy or cosmology — unlike Galileo. Still, 
Bruno is increasingly famous. He was featured in the remake of the 
popular Tv series Cosmos. Its first episode, which dedicated much 
of its airtime to Giordano Bruno, aired in 2014 and was watched 
by roughly seven million people in the v.s. The narrator, the astro- 
physicist Neil DeGrasse Tyson, said that Bruno risked his life by 
voicing his vision of the cosmos: ‘the penalty for doing so, in his 
world, was the most vicious form of cruel and unusual punishment.’ 
Soon, many commentators complained that Cosmos had misrepre- 
sented Bruno by echoing the myth that the Inquisition killed him 
for his cosmological views. 

This book shows, despite all expectations, that Giordano Bruno 
really was burned alive for his beliefs about the universe. Bruno 
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argued that the Earth has a soul and that many worlds exist. 
However, historians didn't know that those beliefs were considered 
heresies, that is, crimes against God, punishable by death. By inspect- 
ing books on heresies and Catholic law, I found that these beliefs 
were heretical long before Bruno advocated them. Bruno didn't 
know this, and neither did later science writers. Furthermore, this 
book will show that these same censured beliefs were involved in 
the Catholic opposition to Galileo. 

For over a hundred years, people have wondered whether the 
infamous trial of Galileo was connected to the Inquisition's previous 
trial against Bruno. This book will show that these trials were indeed 
linked. Some of Galileo's critics were annoyed that he seemed to 
support Brunos ‘horrendous beliefs: that many worlds exist and that 
the Earth moves Zecause i£ bas a soul. 

Christians denounced such beliefs as ‘Pythagorean’. In ancient 
times Pythagoras was allegedly the Greek author of the theory that 
Earth is one of the stars and that it moves. But historians didnt 
know that for a thousand years prominent Christians demonized 
Pythagoras and his disciples as deceptive sinners and false imitators 
of Jesus Christ. This book will illuminate the Copernican Revolution 
in that neglected context. Surprisingly, Bruno's condemnation was 
caused mainly by his obstinate defence of such beliefs: the existence 
of many worlds and the soul of the world. Most importantly, this 
book reveals an unpublished Latin manuscript in which Galileo's 
most critical judge, the author of the most negative reports used by 
the Inquisition against him, censured Galileo and the Copernicans 
for those same beliefs. The Inquisition condemned the Copernicans 
as a heretical 'sect' of New Pythagoreans. 

This story is about the roots of the notorious conflict between 
science and Christianity. Actually, the two have not often opposed 
one another.! In fact, Christianity has often sponsored and sup- 
ported the sciences. But we still struggle to understand what exactly 
happened between Bruno, Galileo and the Church. 

There is another reason, too, why this story needs to be told: the 
Roman Inquisition won. Not only did it succeed in killing Bruno 
and silencing Galileo, it also succeeded in preventing people from 
knowing Bruno” beliefs. To this day, more than four hundred years 
after Bruno died, most scientists and teachers are unaware that 
Giordano Bruno' account of the universe was far more correct than 
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the beliefs of Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo. To this day, scientists 
don't know that Bruno belongs among those famous men. 

This is because the Inquisition banned and burned Bruno’ 
books. The clergymen of the Index of Forbidden Books prohibited 
all Catholics from reading, quoting, discussing or even mention- 
ing any of Bruno’s beliefs. They were forbidden from even writing 
Bruno’s name. He was a heretic, and Catholics should not write 
about heretics. Thus they buried his role in the history of astronomy 
and cosmology. 

But here’s what really happened. Like Copernicus, Bruno too 
believed and argued that the Earth really does move, at a time 
when hardly anyone else asserted this, and long before Galileo 
and Kepler. Yet Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo wrongly claimed 
that the Sun and the stars do mot move. But Bruno rightly said 
that they move. In 1613 Galileo realized that the Sun spins on its 
axis, yet did not realize that it also really moves through space, as 
Bruno expected. 

Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo believed that the Sun is the 
centre of the entire universe. But here too they were wrong. Instead, 
Bruno rightly insisted that the Sun is not the centre, not at all. He 
alone rightly explained that our universe has no centre. Copernicus, 
Kepler and Galileo also believed that the stars were all arranged in 
a spherical heaven, but that was another big mistake. Instead, Bruno 
thoughtfully argued that the stars are distributed homogeneously 
throughout a boundless, infinite space. 

And Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo thought that the Sun is 
not a star. To the contrary, Bruno rightly insisted that the Sun is a 
star, all the stars are suns, and many of them are larger than our Sun. 
He first published these claims in 1584. Only five decades later, in 
1633, did Galileo briefly suggest that the stars are suns — in just one 
phrase in the fictitious voice of one character in his Dialogue of the 
Two Chief Systems of the World. 

Copernicus, Galileo and Kepler mistakenly said that the orbits 
and motions of the planets were circular. But in 1584 Bruno rightly 
denied it, insisting that no heavenly motions are really circular. Only 
35 years later did Kepler realize and prove that the orbits of planets 
are not really circular. Galileo apparently never agreed with Bruno's 
or Kepler’s claims that the orbits were not circular. He mistakenly 
argued that all natural motions are circular. 
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Next, in 1584, Bruno rightly anticipated that the Moon has 
mountains and valleys. Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo published 
no such prediction or claim: yet by 1610 Galileo confirmed with his 
telescope that there are mountains and valleys on the Moon. 

In 1584, and frequently thereafter, Bruno claimed that ‘innumer- 
ably many stars’ exist, stars never seen before. Copernicus, Kepler 
and Galileo made no such claim or prediction. By 1610 Galileo, with 
his telescope, detected countless many stars that nobody in human 
history had ever seen. He announced it on the title page of his book 
as the discovery of ‘INNUMERABLE STARS’. 

Bruno argued that the stars are surrounded by planets that are 
invisible to our eyes. Copernicus and Galileo made no such claim, 
and Kepler even denied it. Yet again Bruno was right: four cen- 
turies later, in 1988, astronomers finally detected and confirmed 
the existence of a planet outside of our solar system. To date they 
have found thousands of planets, just as Bruno expected. They are 
now known as ‘exoplanets’. In May 2016 news articles reported that 
astronomers had recently confirmed the existence of many more 
Earth-sized planets detected with a space telescope. It is ironic that 
this telescope-spacecraft, designed precisely to detect exoplanets, is 
named Kepler, who actually denied the existence of exoplanets. It 
should have been called the Bruno Telescope. 

Next, Bruno also specified that some planets, other than the 
Earth, are surrounded by moons. Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo 
anticipated no such thing. Yet in 1610 Galileo discovered that, 
indeed, there are moons orbiting Jupiter. Astronomers nowadays 
expect that moons orbit exoplanets too, as Bruno said. 

Furthermore, Bruno argued that planets are made of the same 
elements as the Earth, that effectively they constitute other worlds. 
Astrophysicists now know that indeed the planets are made of the 
same elements as our world, in different proportions. And our space- 
ships have explored the surface of those worlds. Bruno proposed that 
heavenly bodies are surrounded by some kinds of atmospheres, like 
the Earth. Again he was right. 

Bruno even anticipated that humans might walk on and live on 
such distant worlds, even on the closest one, our Moon. In contrast, 
Copernicus made no such claim. Then in 1969, human beings trav- 
elled to the Moon and walked on it. Only after Bruno’s writings and 
Galileo's lunar observations did Galileo consider that indeed some 
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sort of living beings might possibly live on the Moon. But he wrote 
very few words about this, and occasionally denied it. 

When Galileo published a book in 1610, revealing his stunning, 
telescopic discoveries — mountains on the Moon, satellites around 
Jupiter and innumerable stars — such evidence did not confirm the 
cosmological theory of Copernicus. Instead it confirmed Bruno's 
claims about the universe. Kepler pointed this out. 

Bruno made some predictions that haven't been confirmed. One 
of them, which he made repeatedly, was that many alien beings live 
on heavenly bodies other than the Earth. Today, many astronomers 
and astrobiologists believe that this too is true, but they haven't 
yet found any clear evidence of such alien beings, despite countless 
astronomic investigations. But when they finally do, they will prove 
once again that Giordano Bruno was right. 

It is no exaggeration to say that we dont live in the cosy Sun- 
centred universe of Copernicus. We live in the immense universe of 
Giordano Bruno. Who was this man who was right about so many 
things? Why has he been so neglected and disdained in the history 
of astronomy? 

Scientists and historians who know about Bruno never make 
the kind of accounting above. Instead they simply give Bruno a 
plain dismissal: they say he wasn’t even a scientist. Why do scien- 
tists and teachers know so little about him? It is because of the 
long-lasting consequence of Catholic censorship of Bruno’s works. 
The Inquisition won. This book will discuss why Bruno’s beliefs 
offended the Catholic clergymen so much and how such beliefs 
were echoed later with hesitation by men who now are far more 


famous: Kepler and Galileo. 


BUT FIRST, I should say a few things about my approach. 

I focused on primary sources. I have also consulted scholarly 
works that have been very helpful, but for brevity I have abstained 
from long discussions of the extensive, valuable literature. Often 
I give quotations from primary sources rather than paraphrase. 
Having studied the evolution of myths in the history of sciences 
and mathematics, I know how much meaning can change by omis- 
sion or addition of a single word. So wherever I see an interesting 
paraphrase in a book or article I immediately wonder: what does 
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the original actually say? My preference for quotations reflects that 
sentiment. In most cases I give my own translations from the origin- 
als, mainly from Italian, Latin, Greek, French and Spanish sources. 
Regarding excerpts from poems and songs, I’ve translated each word 
literally rather than retaining rhyme or metre by inventing phrases. 

Writers make fascinating portrayals of the past, coloured by con- 
jectures. However, I also appreciate the modest approach in which 
writers take great efforts to convey the past plainly, to say clearly 
what happened, while trying not to get in the way, not to obstruct 
through mediation. How much more would we value old sources 
if instead of writers paraphrasing one another they had actually 
used quotations? How much that is ambiguous would instead be 
clear? In studying Bruno, for instance, I used secondary sources at 
first. I was surprised by how much they disagree with one another. 
Whenever a writer mentioned four or five Catholic accusations 
against Bruno, I wondered how many others were there? How do 
those few fit into the larger set? Only when I checked the primary 
sources themselves did I realize that there were dozens of accus- 
ations. Yet to convey them all is very unusual. When one finds a 
secondary source that does so, then finally both the trees and the 
forest become simultaneously visible.” Accordingly, I have worked 
to synthesize certain claims not just into paragraphs but to dissect 
them as informative lists in which I have tried to be faithful to the 
originals and to organize the evidence more clearly than in a para- 
graph format. Such lists convey how the most relevant particulars 
fit into the broad collection. 

For centuries, people have interpreted the ideas of Pythagoras 
and his followers in many different ways. In a previous book, The 
Cult of Pythagoras, I showed how scholars have radically disagreed 
in their interpretations. Some said that Pythagoras was a polytheist, 
others that he believed in one God, or that he was an atheist. Others 
said that he was a pantheist, or that he imitated Jewish doctrines, or 
that he was a Buddhist, or that he believed in the Holy Trinity, and 
so forth. Some writers say that Pythagoras was an aristocrat. For 
others he was a poor, revolutionary exile. Others say that he was a 
socialist, others that he was a communist, while others have argued 
that he was an early pioneer of democratic thought. Owing to such 
an extremely wide range of interpretations, I decided to try not 
to invent interpretations. History is full of fascinating events that 
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actually happened, including many that have not been discussed, so 
history doesnt need my speculations. This is especially true in the 
study of Galileo’ trial, which has generated a wealth of publications 
that one scholar describes as ‘a vast secondary literature, prone to 
identify speculation with fact . . . that gives us reason to recoil before 
the torrents of rhetoric and floods of hypotheses which continue to 
obscure the facts of the case"? 

So I have tried not to make unwarranted inferences. Finally, 
please note that if I don't specify something in an explicit sentence, 
then I'm not trying to imply it. Books are structures that generate 
meaning. The author doesn't control all the meanings that sen- 
tences generate in each reader's mind, which brings its own ideas 
and definitions. But it's a valuable interaction. I hope this book will 
ignite lively discussions. 
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THE CRIMES OF 
GIORDANO BRUNO 


immediately abandon the belief that the Earth moves around 
the Sun. 
An old and notorious Inquisitor, Cardinal Roberto Bellarmino, 


I n 1616 the Inquisition in Rome ruled that Galileo Galilei should 


now known as Bellarmine, officially warned Galileo that he could 
no longer believe that, otherwise Galileo would go to prison. Right 
then, the Index of Forbidden Books also denounced the theory that 
the Earth moves, calling it ‘the false Pythagorean doctrine’.' Galileo 
too had credited it to the ancient philosopher Pythagoras. 

Years earlier, in the 1590s, some of the same Inquisitors, includ- 
ing Cardinal Bellarmine, had interrogated Giordano Bruno, who 
was a prisoner of the Inquisition in Rome. And they censured his 
belief in the Earth’s motion. Yet Bruno had boldly defended his 
theory that the Earth moves because it is animated by a soul. To 
his Inquisitors, he too called this belief ‘the Pythagorean doctrine’. 
This is the missing link between the infamous trials of Bruno and 
Galileo. 

What a word: ‘Pythagorean’. Most people who write about 
Galileo don't even quote that word. But then we miss something. 
Namely, that the ancient Greek man whom schoolteachers portray 
as a famous mathematician, Pythagoras, was something else. He 
lived in southern Italy, where he became a philosopher or a religious 
leader. He died around five hundred years before Jesus of Nazareth 
was born. And, actually, there is no evidence that Pythagoras did 
what centuries later made him famous: there's no evidence that 
he proved anything in geometry. Instead, in ancient times most 
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people knew him for other reasons. In particular, Christians viewed 
Pythagoras as a pagan religious leader, a rival of Jesus Christ. 
Reportedly, Pythagoras taught that when you die your soul travels 
out of your body and is reborn in another. People also attributed 
to Pythagoras strange beliefs about the Earth: that it is a heavenly 
body and it moves. 

The followers of Pythagoras were a scattered and mystical group. 
‘They practised secrecy and silence, like a cult, and were bound by 
oaths and ancient religious beliefs. For centuries curious philoso- 
phers sought the secrets of Pythagoras. In particular, Giordano Bruno 
praised ‘the School of Pythagoras’. Yet Catholics and Protestants 
both excommunicated Bruno. Like a good Christian, Bruno wanted 
to eat the host — the body of Christ. But they forbade him from doing 
so. In 1592 the Inquisition arrested and imprisoned him in Venice. 
He denied having believed any heresies and he defended himself as a 
philosopher. But there were some beliefs that he refused to renounce, 
beliefs about souls and many worlds: that there exist ‘infinite par- 
ticular worlds similar to the Earth, which with Pythagoras I consider 
a star, similar to which is the Moon, other planets and other stars, 
which are infinitely many’. 

Bruno was also accused of having said blasphemies about Christ, 
the Virgin Mary and more. The Pope and the Roman Inquisition pro- 
claimed “all these propositions are heretical, and not now declared so 
for the first time, but by the most ancient Fathers of the Church and 
the Apostolic Chair." On a Thursday in February 1600, Giordano 
Bruno was burned alive. He was barely 52 years old. 

Less than ten years later, Galileo used an innovative telescope to 
look at the Moon. He made a sensational discovery: he saw moun- 
tains and valleys on the Moon. He pondered whether this was visual 
evidence ‘to revive the ancient Pythagorean opinion that the Moon is 
like another Earth' ? Perhaps now the Moon and the planets seemed 
to be not just luminous bodies, but other worlds? 

But Galileo did not mention that the most vocal, recent advocate 
of the theory that the heavenly bodies are worlds was a dead man 
one should never name: the heretic Giordano Bruno. 

‘There are mysteries here. What were the ancient ‘heretical prop- 
ositions’ that the Inquisitors said were not original in Bruno but had 
been denounced by ‘the most ancient Fathers of the Church’ and 
the Apostolic See? 
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Likewise, in Galileo’s trial by the Inquisition in 1633 there is 
the question: why were some Church officials so extremely upset 
by the ‘false Pythagorean doctrine’ of the Earth’s motion? Even 
Galileo’s former supporter Pope Urban vii became furious. The 
Pope complained that Galileo ‘had dared entering where he should 
not have, and into the most severe and dangerous matters that 
could be stirred up at this time . . . matters, which involve great 
harm to religion and more awful than were ever devised’. The Pope 
denounced it as 'the most perverse subject matter that one could 
ever handle." 

But why? 

Some Jesuits said that Galileo's book of 1632 was ‘more harmful 
to the Holy Church than the writings of Luther and Calvin'? 

But why? 

The Catholic Church had lost half of Europe because of the 
influence of Martin Luther and John Calvin. How could a scientific 
question seem more dangerous than the deeds of Protestant her- 
etics? How could the ‘Pythagorean doctrine’ of the Earth's motion 
involve the ‘most perverse subject’ imaginable? 

I think the problem was that the theory of the moving Earth 
was associated with radical pagan heresies. I will link the trials of 
Bruno and Galileo in a neglected historical context: the pagan 
beliefs of the cult of Pythagoras. Historians know that the 
Pythagoreans were a secretive religious group, yet there was no 
historical account of how the Christians criticized their evolving 
beliefs. How did this ancient religion relate to astronomy? How 
did it clash with Christianity? 

The Pythagorean thread is remarkable because it explicitly 
shows up in the works of many important figures in the Copernican 
Revolution, including Copernicus, Bruno, Kepler and Galileo. This 
book will explain some well-known events by setting them in the 
context of others that are virtually unknown. 

The cult of Pythagoras became notorious for anti-Christian 
beliefs: souls being reborn in many bodies, divination, many worlds, 
many gods, the infinity and eternity of the universe, and denials 
of the uniqueness of Jesus. The ‘false Pythagorean doctrine’ of the 
Earth’s motion, censured by the Inquisition since the 1590s, was con- 
nected to heretical beliefs that had appeared in works on philosophy, 
magic and demonology for centuries. 
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Occasionally a few historians have briefly sensed the implica- 
tions of denouncing the Copernican theory as ‘Pythagorean’. For 
example, at the end of an article on Bruno, Jole Shackelford said: 


‘The association of Copernicus’s ideas with the ancient central 
fire cosmology of Pythagoras was more than a dismissal of 
the antiquity of heliocentrism; it was especially damning, 
inasmuch as it implied other shared heresies, such as the 
Pythagorean belief in the transmigration of souls. Such 
teachings were not to be tolerated in post-Tridentine Rome.° 


Still, investigators have not traced such implications until recently.’ 
We will see that such heresies were of utmost importance in Bruno’s 
deadly trial in the 1590s. Later, the Inquisition’s proceedings against 
Galileo involve striking continuities. 

Some historians have done valuable research on the history of 
the belief in many worlds, throughout the centuries.* But now, the 
belief in many worlds will acquire a surprising, new importance 
in understanding the Ingisition's proceedings against Bruno and 
Galileo. Because this belief was Aeretical. It was a crime against God. 


Pythagoras and Copernicus 


To understand the conflicts in the Renaissance, it is necessary to 
first trace some earlier conflicts. Early Christian theologians, such 
as Hippolytus, Chrysostom, Jerome and Augustine, had formulated 
notions that were echoed much later by Catholic theologians. In the 
times of Bruno and Galileo, such ancient notions were not forgotten. 
On the contrary, those were the authoritative judgements that were 
followed by the Inquisitors and the censors of the Index. Hence the 
ancient theology is directly relevant to the later conflicts. 
According to late accounts, Pythagoras was born on the Greek 
island of Samos in the Aegean Sea, around 570 BCE, and he became a 
philosopher in southern Italy. Nowadays astronomers and historians 
refer to Pythagoras as a forerunner of Copernicus, but this is actually 
a mythical identity. There is no reliable evidence that Pythagoras was 
an astronomer or even a mathematician.” Nowadays, many school 
textbooks claim that Pythagoras was the first person to prove the 
Pythagorean theorem: the square on the diagonal of a right triangle 
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equals the sum of the squares on the other two sides. However, 
ancient sources don' say this. I have found no evidence that anyone 
in antiquity claimed that Pythagoras proved the theorem. 

The earliest such instance I have found is not from a century 
or five after Pythagoras died, but from roughly two thousand years 
after his death. In a work on Euclid's Elements published in 1557, the 
author Jacques Peletier commented about the hypotenuse theorem, 
that ‘Pythagoras proved a general demonstration of it."? Thus simi- 
larly many other myths about Pythagoras’ alleged achievements in 
mathematics have arisen over time. 

In addition to there being no writings by Pythagoras himself, the 
extant texts of early Greek writers on mathematics or astronomy, by 
Plato, Aristotle, Archimedes, Apollonius of Perga and many others, 
make no claim whatsoever that Pythagoras worked on mathemat- 
ics or astronomy. Various ancient writers mentioned him, including 
Heraclitus of Ephesus, Plato, Herodotus, Heraclides and Isocrates. 
The sum of their various brief comments gives the impression that 
Pythagoras was a wise man, a popular religious leader who argued 
that the human soul is born repeatedly, even in animal bodies. It 
seems he taught his followers to live in a disciplined way, including 
some dietary restrictions, such as not eating beans or animals, at 
least of certain kinds. His followers modified his teachings, some- 
times creating opposite beliefs. Aristotle criticized 'the so-called 
Pythagoreans for saying ‘that the Earth is one of the stars’ and that 
it moves around a central fire.!! Still, we have no claims by Aristotle 
about Pythagoras himself. 

Pythagoras was most famous for allegedly teaching that human 
souls can be repeatedly reborn, even in the bodies of animals. 
According to some mythical accounts, Pythagoras was the son of a 
god, either Apollo or Hermes.” Allegedly, the soul of Pythagoras 
was originally born as Aethalides, and Hermes granted him the gift 
of remembering his past experiences, even in future lives. His soul 
was reborn in plants and animals, and even travelled to Hell. Later 
he was reborn as the warrior Euphorbus, next as Hermotimus, fol- 
lowed by Pyrrhus the fisherman, and fifth as Pythagoras, who still 
remembered his past lives. According to the poet Ovid, Pythagoras 
occasionally departed from the Earth and travelled to the stars.!4 

For more than a thousand years famous Christian theologians 
vilified the Pythagoreans for sins and blasphemies. They complained 
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that Pythagoras practised ‘ten thousand kinds of sorcery’. Some 
of his followers said that Pythagoras was the son of a god and a 
human mother. Whereas Jesus had died and resurrected only once, 
Pythagoras had survived death multiple times. Allegedly his soul 
had been reborn in other bodies. St Hippolytus of Rome (4. c. 236 
CE) criticized the 'alliance between heresy and the Pythagorean phil- 
osophy' and he denounced the 'enormous and infinite heresies' of 
the 'disciples not of Christ but of Pythagoras". 

The cosmology of the Pythagoreans annoyed the Christians. The 
Pythagoreans said that the infernal regions begin with the Milky 
Way, from where souls fall to the Earth. Others said that human 
souls come from the soul of the Earth. According to one book, al- 
legedly by Plutarch, Pythagoras taught that, ‘when bodies die, souls 
join the soul of the world."? Others said that the Earth is alive, that 
therefore it moves. Stars and planets were other worlds. They said 
that souls live in those other worlds, and that there are demons living 
on the Moon. They said that Pythagoras came from Jupiter and had 
lived on the Moon as a demon. 

Whereas Jesus had been dead for less than three days before 
his resurrection, Pythagoras allegedly spent two centuries in Hell, 
and yet returned to life. Diogenes cited claims that Pythagoras 
was the god Apollo who spent 207 years in the underworld, and 
saw all the men who ever died: ‘he saw the soul of Hesiod tied to 
a column and gnashing its teeth; and that of Homer hanging from 
a tree with serpents around it, as a punishment.’ Diogenes added 
that Pluto, god of the dead, ate only with the Pythagoreans.!° 
Some said that Pythagoras taught that there exists not just one 
God, but many. 

Similar to the apostles of Jesus, some of the disciples of 
Pythagoras allegedly resurrected the dead and exorcised demons. 
But unlike the apostles, allegedly some Pythagoreans even returned 
to life after death. 

The Church Fathers complained that all of this was indecent 
madness, perverse falsehoods most deserving of ridicule, evil imi- 
tations of the miracles of Jesus. St John Chrysostom declared, 
'this is the snare of the Devil.' Using magic and divination, the 
Pythagoreans seemed to control nature and gain advice from 
demons. The Christians complained that the Pythagoreans pre- 
sumed to be equal to God. One of the admirers of Pythagoras, 
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Porphyry, authored a scathing attack on Christianity, Fifteen Books 
against the Christians. These books were banned by the first Christian 
Roman emperor. There was extensive censorship, and the Christians 
seized and burned the most offensive Pythagorean works until only 
scattered quotations remained. 

Because of his extensive, historical-critical attacks, Porphyry 
became known as one of the greatest enemies of Christianity. His 
name became synonymous with blasphemy. St Augustine later 
said that Porphyry hated Christ and was ‘the most bitter enemy’ of 
the Christians. Augustine criticized Pythagoras as a necromancer 
who tried to divine the future by contacting the dead, or demons 
pretending to be gods. 

Throughout the centuries the Christians rejected the ‘poison- 
ous doctrines’, ‘devilish’ deceptions and perverse blasphemies of the 
Pythagoreans. And they declared, ‘Philosophers are the patriarchs 
of the heretics.” 

In 1244 Thomas Aquinas joined the Dominican order, which 
had been recently founded to preach the Gospel and to combat 
heresies. Thomas eventually became famous for authoring extensive 
commentaries on scriptures and theology as well as on Aristotle's 
works. Thomas’s opinions became so authoritative that they were 
held in the highest esteem not only by the Dominicans but by 
other Catholic orders such as the Jesuits, founded in 1540. Hence 
his judgements on Pythagorean topics are especially relevant. 

In 1594 the Fifth General Congregation of the Jesuits issued 
several rules requiring that their theologians and teachers should 
follow St Thomas. The Jesuits explained: 


by unanimous consent of all the deputies, it was decreed that 
our professors must follow the doctrine of St Thomas ... 
Our teachers in scholastic theology are to follow the doctrine 
of St Thomas. Only those who are well disposed toward St 
Thomas are to be promoted to chairs of theology. Those who 
poorly understand him, or who are not in sympathy with 
him, are to be relieved of the office of teaching. 


Their rules also warned that professors of theology ‘should not 
commit themselves or their students to any philosophical sect'.'? 


So what did Thomas say about Pythagorean beliefs? 
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From 1265 to 1274 Thomas Aquinas worked on his Summa 
Theologica. Among many topics he mentioned Pythagoras. Thomas 
complained that Pythagoras construed the number ‘one’ as a kind 
of undivided being, and since numbers are composed of units, 
Pythagoras believed that numbers were the substance underlying 
all things.'? It seems that Thomas was echoing Aristotle, who had 
argued that the Pythagoreans construed numbers as the origin of 
all things. Yet Thomas attributed this notion to Pythagoras himself. 

Thomas also denied the notion that there exist multiple worlds. 
Like Hippolytus, he attributed this false claim to those who did not 
acknowledge the ordering wisdom of God. Thomas declared: “Those 
who posit many worlds do not believe in any ordaining wisdom, but 
in chance, as Democritus, who said that this world and infinitely 
many others came from a concourse of atoms."? 

Citing Aristotle’s On the Soul, Thomas denied the claim that 
the human soul can pass from body to body. Aristotle had said that 
the Pythagoreans were wrong about the transmigration of souls, yet 
Thomas attributed this doctrine to Pythagoras himself. In an art- 
icle on ‘Whether the Fire of Hell is Underground’, Thomas noted: 


Pythagoras truly posited the place of punishment in the 
sphere of fire, which he said is in the middle of the whole 
world: and he called it the prison of Jupiter, as Aristotle 
relates (On the Heavens and World 11). However, it is more in 
keeping with Scripture to say that it is beneath the earth.”* 


Again, Aquinas repeated the habit of attributing to Pythagoras 
beliefs of some so-called Pythagoreans. 

Despite the great fame of the wise men of ancient Greece, for 
many Christians they could never compare to the Church Fathers, 
the saints, or the most pious clergymen. This was because the 
Greek philosophers seemed to be essentially ignorant of the most 
important theological truths and had indulged their misguided 
imaginations. For example, in Dante’s Inferno, completed after about 
1315, he named Orpheus, Democritus, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, 
Plato, Ovid and Virgil among the inhabitants of ‘the first circle of 
Hell’. Dante did not mention the mystic Pythagoras, although he 
fits well in such company. In a separate work, which was published 
posthumously, Dante wrote: ‘Pythagoras and his followers said that 
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this world was one of the stars.’ But Dante insisted that the ‘glorious’ 
Aristotle had refuted this opinion as false.” 

Over the centuries Christian critiques against Pythagoras 
were supplemented by critiques against his advocates. Apollonius 
of Tyana, the reputed prognosticator and exorcist, was repeatedly 
denounced for allegedly performing exorcisms and resurrecting a 
man and a dead bride. Niceforo Callistos and Pico della Mirandola 
argued against divination and denounced Apollonius for practis- 
ing demonic magic to imitate Christ’s miracles. Porphyry, who 
advocated for belief in many gods, had celebrated Pythagoras as a 
moral and divine superhuman, more eminent than anyone. In one 
of his earliest works Porphyry had claimed that the Sun god Apollo 
‘exposed the incurable corruption of the Christians, saying that the 
Jews, rather than the Christians, recognized God'.? 

But the Catholic Church did not always oppose pagan culture. 
In the 1330s the Italian poet Petrarch initiated a revival of interest 
in the ancient classical cultures of Greece and Rome. He realized 
that instead of studying only heavenly or worldly things, one should 
thoughtfully contemplate humans themselves. He argued, compel- 
lingly, that the secular study of human nature was compatible with an 
authentic Christian relationship with God. Petrarch’s works inspired 
many Christian intellectuals to participate in what became known as 
Renaissance humanism. Hence the Church and its adherents sought 
ways to incorporate certain aspects of ancient Greek philosophy into 
Christian culture, and even into theology. It was not easy, because 
often the ancient pagan ideas were clearly in conflict with Christian 
dogma as traditionally construed. 

Eventually humanist culture came to dominate the still fun- 
damentally Christian countries and kingdoms of Europe. In this 
new intellectual climate, trials of heresy became progressively milder, 
and discussion and debate on religious and philosophical topics 
became more tolerated. By the 1480s the works by the Catholic 
priest Marsilio Ficino, especially his translations and commentaries 
of works by Plato and the legendary ‘Hermes Trismegistus’, greatly 
influenced humanists and the Catholic Church. Ficino even used 
the philosophy of the Pythagoreans and Plato to try to elucidate and 
refine biblical doctrines and Christian theology. 

However, the situation changed dramatically by the 1520s. 
Following the efforts of Luther and Calvin to reform Christianity 
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in northern Europe, the Roman Catholic Church became increas- 
ingly intolerant of unorthodox beliefs. In 1520 Pope Leo x issued his 
papal bull against Martin Luther. The Pope condemned the heretical 
writings of Luther as ‘blinded in mind by the father of lies’— the 
Devil. The Pope denounced Luther by saying ‘a new Porphyry has 
arisen.’ This shows Porphyry’s extremely inimical role for Christians 
at the start of the Protestant Reformation. 

Meanwhile, in 1510 a 37-year-old Nicolaus Copernik became 
a canon of the cathedral chapter of Frombork (Frauenburg) in 
Poland. Privately, he drafted a manuscript, Commentariolus, on 
the theory that the Sun, planets and stars do not circle the Earth. 
Instead, Copernicus argued that the Sun is at the centre of planetary 
motions, that the Earth is a planet. Some of his friends, including 
the Cardinal of Capua and the Bishop of Culm, encouraged him 
to publish, but he resisted. Why? He did not publish his theory 
until more than three decades later, when he prepared to print De 
Revolutionibus. He dedicated the book to Pope Paul 111, telling the 
Pope that it was good to ‘follow the example of the Pythagoreans 
and certain others, who used to transmit philosophy’s secrets only 
to kinsmen and friends, not in writing but by word of mouth, as is 
shown by Lysis’ letter to Hipparchus’. In this preface, Copernicus 
also took the opportunity to criticize those who stupidly argued 
about mathematical topics without understanding them. In this 
connection, he briefly criticized Lactantius, an ancient Christian 
authority, noting that although he was a celebrated writer, he was 
not a mathematician. Copernicus complained that Lactantius spoke 
in a childish way about the shape of the Earth, in saying that it is 
‘ridiculous’ that its shape is spherical.?* 

In the ancient works of Cicero and ‘Plutarch’ (the Placita phil- 
osophorum), Copernicus found reference to various Pythagoreans, 
including Philolaus, who claimed that the Earth spins or moves.? 
The Placita stated: ‘Some insist that the Earth is immovable; but 
Philolaus the Pythagorean says that it moves circularly around the 
central fire, in an oblique circle like the Sun.’ 

Copernicus also discussed the allegedly divine significance of the 
Sun. He noted that Plato had argued that to become godlike one 
must know the Sun, the Moon and the heavenly bodies. Copernicus 
added that some people called the Sun the ruler of the universe, 
that “Trismegistus called it a visible god, and Sophocles’ Electra, the 
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all-seeing. Thus indeed, as though seated on a royal throne, the Sun 
governs the family of planets revolving around it.”?9 

Copernicus was so impressed by the Pythagoreans that he had 
planned to include the ancient Pythagorean letter from Lysis to 
Hipparchus in De Revolutionibus. Copernicus translated it from the 
Greek and included it in a draft, but for some reason he deleted 
it before the book was printed, though it was later found in his 


manuscripts. There, Lysis allegedly wrote: 


I would never have believed that after Pythagoras’ death his 
followers’ brotherhood would be dissolved. But now that 
we have unexpectedly been scattered hither and yon, as if 
our ship had been wrecked, it is still an act of piety to recall 
his godlike teachings and refrain from communicating the 
treasures of Philosophy to those who have not even dreamed 
about the purification of the soul. For it is indecent to divulge 
to everybody what we achieved with such great effort, just 
as the Eleusinian goddesses’ secrets?” may not be revealed to 
the uninitiated. The perpetrators of either of these misdeeds 
would be condemned as equally wicked and impious . . . That 
godlike man prepared the lovers of philosophy ... divine and 
human doctrines were promulgated by him. 


This letter would have ended Book 1 of his De Revolutionibus. The 
life of Copernicus concluded with the end of his secrecy: he died in 
1543 just hours after he received a copy of his printed book. 

To understand originality it is common to compare innovators 
to their predecessors. Long before Copernicus some astronomers 
such as Aristarchus had argued that the Earth circles the Sun. But 
Copernicus hardly knew about the theory of Aristarchus, since its 
main account came to light in 1544, months after Copernicus died, 
when The Sand-reckoner by Archimedes was first printed in Europe. 
Copernicus had vaguely heard about it, since he mentioned it very 
briefly in a manuscript: ‘Philolaus believed in the mobility of the 
Earth and some say that Aristarchus of Samos was of that opin- 
ion."? But Copernicus did not specify this in his book; he omitted 
the sentence along with his translation of the ‘Letter from Lysis’. 

Another account had appeared in 1440 when the German theo- 
logian Nicholas of Cusa had argued that the Earth moves and 'is 
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not the centre of the world’. But he did not say that the Earth orbits 
the Sun, just that the Earth is a star and moves the least of all the 
heavenly bodies, as it orbits a centre that is essentially God. He also 
spoke of the inhabitants of Earth and the stars: 


It cannot be said that this place of the world is inhabited by 
men & animals and vegetables that in degree are more ignoble 
than the inhabitants of the region of the Sun & other stars. 
For although God is the centre & the circumference of all 
the stellar regions, & although from Him there arise in each 
region inhabitants of diverse natural nobility, so that not all 
the celestial & stellar places are empty, & that perhaps lesser 
beings do not inhabit this Earth alone; still, given the intel- 
lectual nature that inhabits this Earth & its region, it does 
not seem that, according to the order of nature, there could be 
a more noble or more perfect nature, even if there are other 
kinds of inhabitants in the other stars: man does not desire 
another nature, except only perfection in his own [nature].?? 


In contradistinction, Copernicus voiced no such discussions about 
the inhabitants of other stars or planets. In 1484 Nicholas of Cusa 
became a cardinal, yet his arguments about the Earth's subtle motion 
did not convince or grab the attention of astronomers. The substan- 
tive, mathematical work of Copernicus, however, generated plenty of 
attention. More than Nicholas of Cusa' theory, that of Copernicus 
seemed to resemble the ancient Pythagorean claim that the Earth 
orbits a central fire, if at least one misconstrued that central fire as 
the Sun. Indeed, what educated readers widely knew, thanks to the 
famous Aristotle, was that some Pythagoreans wrongly said that 
the Earth moves. Hence Copernicus seemed to revive or refine the 
theory of the Pythagoreans. 

Still, it is inappropriate to call Copernicus a Pythagorean because 
the beliefs that he explicitly shared with them, at least overtly, were 
few.?? Yet it seems that he practised their secrecy as he painstakingly 
developed the theory that he attributed to them. And in writing, 
by explicitly referring to the Pythagoreans, he effectively connected 
the new and radical astronomy to the legendary pagan cult. In turn, 
the critics and admirers of Copernicus both linked his theory to the 
Pythagoreans. 
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In 1542 Pope Paul 111 established the Supreme Sacred Congregation 
of the Roman and Universal Inquisition. Its official function was ‘to 
maintain and defend the integrity of the faith and to examine and 
proscribe errors and false doctrines’. It served as the final court of 
appeal in trials of heresy. 

Soon after Copernicus died — that is, promptly after his book 
was printed — the main censor in Rome decided to condemn the 
book. His name was Bartolomeo Spina and as Master of the Sacred 
Palace, chief theologian for the Pope, it was among his duties to 
sanction the printing of all religious books, and to censure heretical 
publications. 

We know about his objections only because, at the time, the 
Dominican friar Giovanni Maria Tolosani specified in a manuscript 
that Master Spina had intended to condemn the work of Copernicus 
but was impeded by illness. Tolosani criticized Copernicus’s book 
at length, for idiotically disregarding Aristotle’s critiques of the 
Pythagoreans and for contradicting the Bible. Tolosani rejected 
‘the false imagination of the Pythagoreans for having said that ‘the 
Earth, existing as one of the stars’, circles around a central fire. Friar 
Tolosani warned: 


the contrived Pythagorean opinion has long deserved to be 
extinct yet once again it rises though directly contrary to 
human reason and against the sacred writings, from which 
easily there can arise quarrels between the Catholic exposi- 
tors of divine Scripture and those whose obstinate mind 
adheres to false opinions. This small work of ours has been 
written to prevent such a scandal from happening.** 


But Tolosani’s manuscript, dated 1546, remained unpublished, and his 
friend Spina died that year. Other important deliberations occupied 
the clergy, especially the Council of Trent, which transpired from 
1545 to 1563. With it, the Catholic Church reintroduced the medieval 
persecution of heresies in a severe but highly bureaucratic way. 

In the late 1550s the Roman Catholic Church also established 
the Index of Forbidden Books, to either prohibit or censure offensive 
works in order to prevent the spread of heresies, including Protestant 
beliefs. The precise definition of heresy became a subject of debate 
after the Council of Trent had led to the systematic establishment 
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of the Inquisitional courts and the Index of Forbidden Books. 
Officially proclaimed heresies justified the death penalty; errone- 
ous or distasteful opinions instead usually concluded by requiring 
that the culprit voice an abjuration. Nevertheless, there was an initial 
period in which the Inquisitors themselves tried to carry out a policy 
that favoured toleration and peaceful persuasion. However, as ever 
more Protestants abandoned Catholicism, the Popes at the Vatican 
enacted increasingly severe measures of punishment, including the 
death penalty. 

By the 1590s and early 1600s various officials of the Catholic 
Church became increasingly hostile to pagan beliefs, just as they 
rejected Protestant beliefs. In that period cardinals and consultors 
of the Roman Inquisition as well as members of the Congregation 
of the Index of Forbidden Books examined and denounced vari- 
ous Pythagorean beliefs. Such developments echoed the previous 
conflict in which early Church Fathers, from roughly 150 to 550 CE, 
criticized and denounced Pythagorean beliefs as false and heretical. 
Once again, prominent Christians criticized the infectious specu- 
lations of philosophers. Pythagoras appeared in books on astrology, 
divination and demonology. But soon Galileo’s telescopic discover- 
ies seemed to suggest that maybe, just maybe, Pythagoras was right: 
there were landscapes on the Moon; it was another world. 

The trials of Giordano Bruno and Galileo Galilei were caused 
partly by their bold, personal efforts to uphold the humanist culture 
of dialogue and tolerance in a period when both parts of Europe, 
the Catholic and the Protestant, were becoming rigidly dogmatic 
and intolerant. 

If I may compare the Copernican Revolution to a large marble 
sculpture, the issues to be discussed can be compared to thin, deep 
stains that cut through the marble, at some points emerging in its 
surface as a fracture. This analogy should serve as a reminder of the 
approach taken: tracing inconspicuous connections between ancient 
notions and Copernican developments. I stress the importance of 
this analogy because this is not a reinterpretation of the Copernican 
Revolution. Instead I expose a neglected chain of events within 
it. It is not an account of the rise of the theory that the Earth 
moves; it is a supplement to such discussions. I will set the works 
and concerns of Copernican astronomers in the context of forgotten 
pagan heresies. 
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The Moving Earth and the Fugitive Friar 


The one admirer of Copernicus who most earnestly held Pythagorean 
beliefs was the Italian philosopher and Catholic friar Giordano 
Bruno. Famously, Giordano Bruno was a martyr for the freedom of 
expression. Despite being imprisoned and interrogated by Catholic 
Inquisitors for almost eight years, Bruno refused to recant his eccen- 
tric opinions. In February 1600 the Roman Inquisition declared him 
guilty of heresies. The Roman city officers gagged him, took him 
to a public square where a crowd watched, tied him to a post and 
burned him alive. 

Countless books and articles have been written about Bruno. 
Let us discuss a neglected but important dimension: how did his 
beliefs about the cosmos relate to his trials and execution? To trace 
the Pythagorean thread in his life, consider first his education. 

Bruno was born in 1548 in the village of Nola, Italy, at the foot 
of the ancient volcano Vesuvius. At an early age, in 1565, he entered 
the Dominican monastery in Naples, like Thomas Aquinas, to lead 
a life of devotion and prayer. As a novice, however, Bruno once dis- 
couraged another novice from reading a book on Marian devotion. 
Someone also saw Bruno discard some images of saints and reported 
him. For such reasons young Bruno was denounced to the Neapolitan 
Inquisition, but he was not processed. Having completed his courses 
in theology, focused on the doctrines of Thomas Aquinas, Bruno was 
ordained priest in 1573.°7 

However, Bruno cultivated objections against Aristotle’s phil- 
osophy, the doctrine of the Trinity and other points of theology. 
He thought that some heretics had proposed interesting ideas that 
were not necessarily wrong. Bruno also secretly managed to read 
some forbidden books. Hence in 1576 he was again denounced to 
the Inquisition for doubting the Trinity, rejecting the cult of saints 
and sympathizing with Arian heretics. 

To avoid the confrontation, at the age of 28 Bruno fled from the 
monastery and travelled to Rome. Meanwhile, his superiors found 
that he had hidden prohibited books in the latrine of his cell.? The 
books included texts by saints Jerome and John Chrysostom that 
had been edited by Erasmus of Rotterdam, the Catholic priest who 
had become a social critic and humanist, and whose works had been 
banned by the Index of Forbidden Books. 
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Erasmus sought wisdom from many sources and he discussed 
many ancient ideas and sayings. Discussing philosophers, he 
sometimes referred to Pythagoras. Like others, Erasmus praised 
Pythagoras as a sage who voiced insightful pronouncements about 
life. Apparently Pythagoras had argued that friends should share all 
their possessions as common property. He described life as a solemn 
gathering in which some people fought, others did business, while 
others were spectators (philosophers who peacefully contemplate 
people and nature).** Erasmus portrayed Pythagoras as an admir- 
able role model. He claimed that the apparent ‘superstitions’ that 
were taught by Pythagoras were just meant to train youths in ways 
that would facilitate learning. As examples, Erasmus mentioned 
the prohibition against eating meat, the praise of vegetables, the 
five-year restriction of silence and the oracular precepts. He argued: 
‘Our modern monks, who are monks in name only, seem to have 
imitated some of this man’s teachings, and those who control their 
bellies and their tongues are the ones who sin least.’ So according to 
this one priest, Pythagoras was above most, ‘for no one among the 
pagan philosophers is more saintly than this man.” Erasmus asked 
Christians to carry out Pythagoras’ advice to review one’s actions 
and duties before going to sleep every night. 

Of course, Erasmus also discussed the Pythagorean idea of the 
transmigration of souls: in Praise of Folly, for example, Erasmus 
referred to Lucian’s The Dream, or the Rooster, in which a rooster 
spoke and identified himself as having formerly been Pythagoras. 
Erasmus celebrated 


that never-sufficiently-to-be-praised Pythagorean rooster, 
who in his own person had occupied many shapes, as a 
philosopher, a man, a woman, a king, a lowly subject, a fish, 
a horse, a frog, even I think a sponge — after which he con- 
cluded that no animal was more wretched than man because 
all others were content with the limits imposed by nature.?° 


Furthermore, in other writings Erasmus said that Pythagoras con- 
strued the mind or the soul as being imprisoned in the body?" He 
also discussed the precept against eating flesh. Erasmus discussed 
what the Pythagoreans viewed as the ‘monstrous’ crime that had 
become very common: 
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taking the carcasses of slain animals for food, to tear dead 
flesh with their teeth, to drink the blood and suck the gore, 
to ‘stuff their entrails with other entrails’ as Ovid says. That 
crime, however monstrous it might seem to gentler minds, 
was nevertheless sanctioned by usage and convenience. It 
has even become a pleasure to see, among the luxuries of 
the table, the semblance of a corpse. Meats are covered 
under crusts like buried corpses, they are embalmed with 
scents.?? 


Erasmus did not focus his discussions on Pythagoras or his followers, 
but these passages just illustrate his willingness to engage unusual 
intellectual perspectives, slight departures from Catholic doctrines. 

Since his fellow monks knew that Bruno had read some of 
Erasmus's forbidden works, plus he had committed other question- 
able acts, it seemed that Bruno should be required to meet with an 
Inquisitor. But Bruno had fled in 1576, so the proceedings could not 
be carried out. 

Impressed by the theory that the Earth moves around the Sun, 
Bruno studied ancient texts on astronomy, including the Placita 
allegedly by Plutarch, in which the author or authors discussed 
‘Pythagorean’ ideas that greatly impressed Bruno: that stars are 
worlds, the universe is infinite, and there exist other worlds similar 
to Earth. Bruno also continued to study texts that had been prohib- 
ited by the Congregation of the Index. Following the Pythagoreans, 
he pondered their major religious belief: that human souls are 
reborn, even in animals. He also pondered unorthodox ideas about 
Jesus Christ, such as whether others could perform similar feats. 
Moreover, in his writings Bruno argued as if knowledge by reason 
is superior to knowledge by faith. 

At the time numerous writers discussed magic and divination. 
Some of them cited references to Pythagoras and his legendary 
powers. For example, in 1558 Christofo de Cattan had published a 
popular book, Geomancy, with the Wheel of Pythagoras, in Italian.” 
The ‘Pythagorean Wheel’ was commonly called the Wheel of 
Fortune, which included, along its circumference, rows of num- 
bers and the alphabet, and sometimes signs for the Sun, the Moon 
and the planets, all to divine a persons future arithmetically. Cattan 
said the Wheel could be used to detect lies, to predict who will die 
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first, to predict the sex of a child, whether a prisoner will be freed, 
whether a disease will kill and so on. 

Reputedly, Pythagoras was a master of divination: numerology, 
hydromancy, geomancy and onomancy (deciphering the future on 
the basis of numbers, water, bits of dirt, or words, respectively). In 
another work, On the Trickery of Demons, another author, Johan 
Weyer, described how magicians colluded with demons to effect 
seemingly impossible tricks, for example, that Pythagoras appeared 
in two distant cities at once, and that Apollonius travelled instantly 
from one city to another. Pythagoras appeared as someone who 
had travelled to many distant lands in search of arcane knowledge. 
Echoing Philostratus, Apollonius was described as a magician 
who allegedly once resurrected a young bride in Rome, and who 
summoned the soul of Achilles the warrior, from Hell, back into 
his body.“ By the 1590s the Vatican launched an attack on magic 
and the occult arts. Apollonius was viewed as a demonic magician 
and great enemy of the Church, who conspired with the Devil to 
overthrow Christianity. 

Meanwhile, a few Christian writers defended the theory of 
Copernicus. In 1576 Thomas Digges argued that Copernicus cor- 
rectly said that the Earth circles the Sun. He echoed Copernicus in 
writing that ‘[Hermes] Trismegistus called him [the Sun] the visi- 
ble god. Thus doth the Sun like a king sitting in his throne govern 
his courts of inferior powers.’ But while Copernicus imagined a 
bounded sphere of stars surrounding the planets, Digges argued 
that the Sun-centred universe is infinite, with infinitely many stars 
throughout it. He repeatedly described the sphere of the stars as ‘that 
Orbe immoveable garnished with lights innumerable’, and again, 
‘that fixed Orbe garnished with lights innumerable and reaching 
up in Spheerical altitude without ende’. But at one point he backed 
down a bit, echoing Copernicus: ‘But whether the worlde have its 
boundes or bee in deed infinite and without boundes, let us leave 
that to the Philosophers.”** 

On the first page of his account Digges included an image 
of this Sun-centred universe, and he titled it ‘A perfect descrip- 
tion of the Celestial Orbs, according to the most ancient doctrine 
of the Pythagoreans.’ He asked that this ‘so ancient doctrine’ that 
Copernicus had ‘revived’, should be investigated further, ‘and not 
rashly condemned for phantasicall'.? Digges was one of the leading 
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mathematicians and scientists in England at the time, so his book 
was reprinted multiple times, helping to blend the Copernican and 
Pythagorean notions. 

In 1579 Giordano Bruno travelled to Geneva, seeking to live in 
freedom and safety from Catholic persecution. He later said that he 
had not gone to Geneva to adopt the religion of Calvin, yet he often 
listened to preachers and read works by Calvin and other Protestants. 
Soon Bruno became embroiled in an argument against a local evan- 
gelical pastor, Antoine de la Faye, and was detained. The Calvinists 
felt antagonized by Bruno. The Consistory admonished him for cal- 
umnies, demanded that he repent and forbade him from taking the 
sacrament of communion. Apparently Bruno then appealed that they 
undo their judgement, but he soon departed from Geneva. In 1583 he 
travelled to England, where, incidentally, the ‘Pythagorean’ account 
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by Digges had been published. That year Bruno published a book 
titled The Seal of Seals, in which he listed the greatest men ever, the 
best ‘inventors, teachers, leaders, and pastors of their people’, starting 
with Pythagoras, then Moses, followed by Jesus.” 

In 1584 Bruno published The Ash Wednesday Supper, a post- 
Copernican dialogue about the structure of the universe. In it Bruno 
described himself in the third person as ‘the Nolan’, and he used 
a character named Theophil, a philosopher, to convey his views. 
Through his mouthpiece Bruno argued that there exist innumer- 
able worlds, similar to Earth, and that the Earth is actually a kind 
of animal. Like Thomas Digges, Bruno argued that the universe is 
infinite. He even bragged about this finding, as it gave evidence of 
the majesty of God’s infinite power: “Thus we shall advance to the 
discovery of the infinite effect of the infinite cause, the true and living 
evidence of the infinite vigour.’ And he added that ‘it consists of an 
infinite ethereal region’, the same claim that Aristotle had attributed 
to the Pythagoreans. 

There is no clear evidence that Bruno read Digges. However, 
both of them read Marcello Palingenio Stellato’s Zodiacus vitae 
(1543), which argued the universe is infinite but has a hierarch- 
ical structure: life and misery exist only on the Earth, while the 
unchangeable heavens are illuminated by spiritual and immaterial 
lights, unlike the Sun.“ 

In the Timaeus, Plato had asserted that the sensible world must 
be finite and spherical. Similarly, Aristotle insisted that the universe 
was finite. Hence Copernicus too portrayed the universe as finite 
and spherical. According to Digges, however, the sphere of stars 
extended infinitely outward and was the Celestial Court inhabited 
by God and the chosen ones. For Digges, the Sun was not a star, 
and only the Sun was surrounded by planets. In contradistinction, 
according to Bruno the universe was infinite and homogeneous, such 
that the Sun was not the centre, and countless other stars were also 
suns, surrounded by planets. For Bruno the universe was not spher- 
ical or hierarchical. He argued that our Sun, Moon, planets and 
Earth were actually different kinds of ‘stars’, what astronomers now 
call heavenly bodies. Unlike Digges, Bruno construed God to be 
equally present in all regions of the universe. 

Moreover, Bruno rejected the common notion that life and death 
exist only on Earth. Bruno made explicit references to having read 
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the True Story, in which Lucian of Samosata had described a voyage 
to the Moon as an inhabited world. We might well point out that 
in Lucian's account Pythagoras appeared as having lived in that 
region of space, in some of the ‘islands in the air’, as his soul trans- 
migrated through different bodies. But Bruno griped that Lucian 
sought merely to mock the philosophers, and hence suffered from 
blind ignorance of the truth of such matters. Bruno insisted that the 
stars and the Earth are living things, which give life to other living 
beings. He added that each of the heavenly bodies has a soul, which 
is the cause of its motions, and that such souls are both sensitive 
and very intelligent. Bruno further argued that although the Earth 
has flesh, bones, blood, veins, nerves, organs and even senses, all are 
somewhat different to those of humans. 

Bruno repeatedly opposed Aristotle. He criticized Aristotle 
for using overly refined abstractions and abstruse logic. Bruno also 
scorned Ptolemy's astronomy. He attacked Aristotle's physics, he 
criticized the notion of a finite universe and he claimed that circular 
motions do not really exist. ^ 

Bruno further developed his theory of many worlds in another 
book of 1584, On tbe Infinite Universe and Worlds, apparently printed 
in Venice. Bruno gave reasons why the universe is infinite, and he 
quoted passages from Lucretius’ On the Nature of Things (c. 50 BCE), in 
which the author elaborated the views of Democritus and Epicurus. 
Like them, Lucretius had remarked that ‘it is in the highest degree 
unlikely that this Earth and sky is the only one to have been cre- 
ated." Bruno's book was a dialogue, and the character that spoke 
for him voiced this argument about the stars: 


the universe being infinite, there must ultimately be more 
suns: because it is impossible that the heat and light from a 
particular one can spread throughout immensity, as Epicurus 
could imagine, if what others report of him is true. Therefore 
it necessarily follows that there exist innumerable suns, of 
which many are visible as sorts of small bodies: but such an 
apparently minor star can be much larger than the one that 
seems the greatest.*” 


Bruno argued that despite their heat, such suns might be inhabited 
by some beings or animals. Such beings would ‘vegetate’ by virtue 
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of the surrounding cooling bodies, analogously to how those in our 
world depend on the Sun’s heat. The Earth seemed to be a relatively 
opaque star, whereas some other stars are bright. He also argued 
that some stars are moons. He argued that all stars are worlds and, 
furthermore, that stars are rational, moving animals, which, like the 
Earth, have waters that move within their caverns as blood through 
veins. He spoke about a soul that embraces and infuses all things. 
He referred to the Earth as a ‘divinity’. Furthermore, Bruno praised 
the views voiced in Plato’s Timaeus and by Nicholas of Cusa. Against 
Aristotle, Bruno argued that the accepted concept of the order of 
the elements and the heavenly bodies was a vain fantasy. 

Bruno portrayed Pythagoras as a role model, denying such praise 
to Plato. Bruno echoed Cicero’s claim that Pythagoras coined the 
word ‘philosopher’, and then Bruno called himself a philosopher. 
He expressed his allegiance by referring to ‘the school of Pythagoras 
and our own’. He praised the ‘saintly words of the philosopher of 
Samos’. Bruno defended the theory of the transmigration of souls 
(metempsychosis), and argued that soul is in things, that it survives 
death, by existing in atoms. He voiced his desire to create a new 
science based on Pythagorean principles. Furthermore, in his writ- 
ings Bruno referred to some famous Pythagoreans, even Apollonius, 
whom he called a magician. Bruno alluded to Apollonius’ ability to 
know things at a distance. 

Meanwhile, in 1584 the Spanish theologian Diego de Zúñiga pub- 
lished a commentary on the Book of Job, defending the Copernican 
theory. Zúñiga noted that in the Bible the characterization of God 
as ‘He who moves the Earth from its place, and its pillars tremble’ 
seemed to say that the Earth moves. He claimed that this passage 
could be explained by ‘the statement of the Pythagoreans’ and of 
Copernicus.” Seemingly contrary passages, such as ‘Generations 
will come, and generations will pass away, but the Earth remains 
forever (Ecclesiastes 1:4), argued Zúñiga, referred not to the Earth 
unmoving but to its durability. He credited the Pythagorean opin- 
ion of the Earth's motion to Philolaus and Heraclides (citing the 
Placita), followed by Numa, and Plato when old. 

In a work of 1585 Bruno described a dialogue between a donkey 
and a man called ‘the Fool’. This book presented abundant sarcasm 
against the Christian religion. At one point the wise donkey brings 
up Pythagoras and the notion of transmigration, by saying: 
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Don't be so proud, O Fool, and remember that your 
Pythagoras teaches not to disdain any thing found in the 
bosom of nature. Although I am an ass in form at present, 
I may have been and may become again the form of a great 
man; and although you are a man, you may have been and 
may yet become a great ass, according to what will seem 
expedient to the distributor of clothes and abodes, and the 
dispatcher of transmigrant souls. 


Another character in the dialogue, Onorio, makes several statements 
about transmigration. One of his companions referred to Onorio as 
‘living now in the terrestrial, now in the infernal, now in the celestial 
abodes’. Such statements and others seem to suggest that Bruno 
favoured the notion of the transmigration of souls.?? 

Like Copernicus, Bruno also praised the legendary discipline 
of silence of Pythagoras: 


the most profound and divine theologians say that God 
is honoured and loved more by silence than by words; as 
can be seen more by closing one’s eyes to the representing 
species than by opening them: thus the negative theology of 
Pythagoras and Dionysius [the Areopagite] is much more 
renowned, above the demonstrative one of Aristotle and the 
scholastic doctors.** 


In 1588 Bruno moved to Prague. There the Holy Roman 
Emperor Rudolf 11 was nominally Catholic, though he tolerated 
the Protestants and was interested in mysticism and alchemy. Bruno 
promptly dedicated a work to Rudolf, titled ‘One Hundred and Sixty 
Articles Directed against the Mathematicians and Philosophers of 
the Day’. Bruno voiced hopes for religious unity and complained 
about intolerance. He wanted to transform Catholic Christianity. He 
complained that ‘authority usually binds and deceives in countless 
ways’, such that thinkers should free themselves from ‘subjection’. 
Still, Bruno left Prague to go to Helmstedt where a new university 
had recently opened. He matriculated in January 1589 and dedicated 
much time to reading and writing about magic, that is, about how 
to effect occult but natural feats. However, Bruno encountered reli- 
gious controversies again. The chief pastor of the Lutheran church 
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in Helmstedt excommunicated him. The charge was a public dis- 
honour, as if he were a heretic. Bruno’s ideas seemed so unorthodox 
that some Protestants did not tolerate them. So he left the city and 
headed to Frankfurt in mid-1590. 

In 1591 Bruno published a work building upon the ancient 
Pythagorean notion of ‘monads’, as the constituent elements of 
things and numbers.” Echoing Philostratus, Bruno noted that: 
"Apollonius, thanks to the virtues of numbers, resurrected a girl, after 
she heard her name.^^ Was it the case that only Jesus Christ and 
his apostles could perform resurrection? Bruno also again seemed to 
advocate transmigration. In another book, Bruno argued: 


According to how a soul behaved in one body, so too it dis- 
poses to depart from it, as said by Pythagoras, the Sadducees, 
Origen, & others and many Platonists . . . Therefore some 
[souls] travel among human bodies, others enter the bodies 
of heroes, while others are driven into the degraded ones.” 


Prisoner of the Inquisition 


In 1591 Giovanni Mocenigo, a Venetian aristocrat, sent Bruno a per- 
sonal letter inviting Bruno to teach him. Bruno went to Venice and 
began teaching philosophy to Mocenigo, but in May 1592 Mocenigo 
sent a written complaint to the Venetian Inquisition, with serious 
accusations against Bruno. I will focus on the accusations pertain- 
ing to Pythagorean beliefs, but in order to see how the subsequent 
accusations against Bruno related to this earliest set, we should list 
all of Mocenigo” claims. I quote them in the sequence they appear in 
Mocenigo” original complaint, but add numbers to itemize them. I 
have separated each distinct claim rather than group them according 
to the semicolons; and I have omitted a few superfluous phrases, 
adding ellipses: 


First Accusations against Bruno, by Giovanni Mocenigo 


(1) that he said that it is a great blasphemy of Catholics to 
say that bread transubstantiates into flesh [of Christ]; 

(2) that he is an enemy of the [Catholic] mass; 

(3) that no religion pleases him; 

(4) that Christ was a wretch, who did wicked deeds to 
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seduce people, that one could well predict that he should 
be hanged; 

(5) that he saw no distinctions of persons in God [the 
Trinity], and that this would be an imperfection in God; 
(6) that the world is eternal, 

(7) and that there are infinite worlds, 

(8) and that God creates infinity continually ... 

(9) that Christ did [merely] apparent miracles and that he 
was a magician ... 

(10) that Christ showed himself unwilling to die, and that 
he tried to escape inasmuch as he could; 

(11) that there is no punishment for sins, 

(12) and that the souls created by the work of nature pass 
from one animal into another; 

(13) and that just as brute animals are born from 
corruption, so too will humans, when after the deluges they 
will be born again. 

(14) He showed himself wanting to be the creator of a new 
sect under the name of the New Philosophy; 

(15) he said that the Virgin could not have given birth, 
(16) and that our Catholic faith is full of blasphemies 
against the majesty of God... 

(17) that all are asses, and that our opinions are doctrines of 
asses; 

(18) that we don't have proof that our faith has merit with 
God... 

(19) and that he is amazed by how God tolerates so many 
heresies by Catholics. 

(20) He says that he wants to study the arts of divination, 
and that he wants to run all over the world; 

(21) that St Thomas and all the doctors knew nothing 


compared to him . . .*° 


Thus Mocenigo accused Bruno of many heresies and blasphemies, 
saying that he suspected that Bruno was ‘possessed by a demon’. At 
the time many denunciations to the Inquisition did not generate any 
proceedings against a suspect. Yet Mocenigo’s accusations were so 
significant that the Venetian Inquisition promptly arrested Bruno, 
imprisoned him and began a process of interrogation. 
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The main function of the Inquisition was to condemn heretics. 
When someone was accused of holding a belief that clashed with 
Catholic dogma, the Inquisitors tried to compel that person to rec- 
ognize the mistake. If that person refused to abandon such beliefs 
then he or she could be condemned to execution if such beliefs had 
been classified as ‘formally heretical’. Other lesser beliefs could be 
deemed ‘erroneous’: they might be classified either as ‘offensive’, 
‘temerarious’ (rashly opposed to theological consensus) or ‘nearly 
heretical’. If a questionable proposition seemed theologically debat- 
able, its proponent could be asked to merely ‘retract’ it rather than 
‘abjure’ it.97 

The Venetian Inquisition subjected Bruno to six interrogations 
over ten days. Bruno argued that he had not criticized the Catholic 
faith, but had mainly spoken philosophically. He denied various 
accusations. I now highlight only the relevant points concerning 
Pythagorean beliefs. In the numbered list of initial accusations, 
above, there are four arguably Pythagorean claims: (6) the world 
is eternal, (7) there are infinitely many worlds, (12) animal souls 
transmigrate into other bodies, (13) human souls are also reborn. By 
‘Pythagorean’ I do not mean that I regard them as such, since we 
don't even really know the beliefs of Pythagoras; instead, I mean 
that philosophers and theologians in the Renaissance had attributed 
such notions to the Pythagoreans. These four claims do not seem 
to stand out among the other presumably more offensive heresies 
against Catholicism, but as we will see, they became increasingly 
important in Brunos trial. 

In his defence, Bruno clearly denied practically all of the offen- 
sive, embarrassing and dangerous statements that he had allegedly 
voiced against God, Christ, theologians and Catholicism. The his- 
torian Thomas F. Mayer grossly misrepresented Bruno's compliance: 
‘Unlike Galileo, Bruno did not need accusers. He was perfectly 
happy to incriminate himself.** But no, Bruno’s depositions actually 
show that he was very concerned with the accusations and denied 
nearly all of them; acknowledging only the few that he construed 
as not opposing Catholicism. 

Still, Bruno voiced other opinions that had questionable theo- 
logical relevance. In particular, in his third deposition Bruno 
explained his philosophical views. Again he said, ‘I have not 
taught anything against the Catholic Christian religion.’ But he 
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acknowledged that philosophical arguments could be misinterpreted 
as being indirectly opposed to the Catholic faith. He said that he 
had articulated his philosophical views clearly in his books. He then 


summarized his views: 


I affirm an infinite universe, which is the consequence of the 
infinite divine power, because I regard it as unworthy of the 
divine goodness and power that, being able to produce in 
addition to our world another and infinitely others, it would 
produce one finite world. I have indeed asserted infinite par- 
ticular worlds similar to the Earth, which with Pythagoras I 
consider a star, similar to which is the Moon, other planets 
and other stars, which are infinite; and that all those bodies 
are worlds and numberless, which thus constitute the infinite 
universality in an infinite space; and this is called the infinite 
universe, in which are innumerable worlds.?? 


Despite his intentions, Bruno's ‘philosophical’ opinions had theo- 
logical significance because they referred to ‘the divine power’ and 
the nature of God’s Creation. 

When he was interrogated by the Inquisitors, he admitted that 
‘regarding the divine Spirit as a third person I have not been able to 
grasp the sense in which it ought to be believed, but instead accord- 
ing to the Pythagorean way, in accord to which way I understand it 
as the soul of the universe, as shown by Solomon'.^ Bruno quoted 
a biblical line attributed to Solomon: 


‘For the spirit of God fills the Earthly orb: and therefore he 
who contains everything’, which entirely conforms to the 
Pythagorean doctrine explained by Virgil in the sixth [book 
of | the Aeneid: 
‘In the beginning the spirit nourishes within 

the sky, and lands, and regions of water, 

and the shining globe of the Moon, and the Titanic stars, 

totally infused through the limbs 

a mind agitates the mass . . 61 
and that which follows. 

Thus from this spirit, that I have called the life of the 
universe, I say in my philosophy, there originates the life 
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and the soul of each thing that has soul and life, which I 
understand to be immortal; as all other bodies. 


Bruno immediately added: ‘As for their substance, all [bodies] are 
immortal, death being nothing but division and congregation.’ He 
quoted the statement in Ecclesiastes 1:9 that ‘there is nothing new 
under the Sun.’ 

To explain himself, Bruno thus referred to book 6 of Virgil’s 
Aeneid (c. 19 BCE). In it, Virgil had written about how the hero 
Aeneas descended to the underworld, where he then spoke with 
the phantom of his dead father, who revealed a secret vision to his 
son: countless souls (or ghosts) crowd around a dark river, wait- 
ing for new mortal bodies. The ghost explained that a great fiery 
spirit fills and animates all the world, in earth, water, air, heaven, 
the Sun, Moon and in every star. This spirit gave rise to animals and 
humans, as their souls originate in Olympus but are imprisoned in 
earthly bodies, until those bodies die and the freed souls return to 
the heavens. But each body somehow stains each soul; therefore each 
soul must undergo a painful penance, to purge sins and crimes. Once 
purified, the chosen few souls gain blissful Elysium, while the rest 
flow back to the world, wanting to gain new bodies.” 

By itself this episode of Virgil’s Aeneid might not necessarily 
seem to refer to the Pythagorean religion in particular, but to popular 
pagan beliefs, if only because Virgil did not name the Pythagoreans, 
at least in the Aeneid. However, Bruno did. 

Bruno had published his claim about the great Spirit in Virgil’s 
Aeneid in his book On the Cause, Principle and One (1584), where 
he wrote: 


The universal Intellect is the intimate, most real, peculiar and 
powerful part of the soul of the world. This is a single whole 
that fills everything, illuminates the universe and directs 
nature to the production of suitable species: it is concerned 
with the production of natural things as our intellect with 
the congruous production of rational kinds. It is called by 
the Pythagoreans the motive force and mover of the uni- 
verse, as said the poet [ Virgil]: "Mind agitates the mass and 
intermixes itself with the great body.’** 
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Accordingly, historian Dilwyn Knox remarks: ‘Bruno, of course, rec- 
ognized that the World Soul was an essential feature of Plato’s and 
Platonic cosmology . . . For Bruno, however, the doctrine was not 
Plato’s invention, nor was it quintessentially Platonic. Rather, it was 
Pythagorean.’ Knox recognized that ancient Stoics developed such 
notions, although Bruno was unaware of it.9° 

In his manuscript On Mathematical Magic Bruno had presented 
Virgil's words as being by Pythagoras himself. Bruno there argued: 


'[he heavens and the world are animated, and likewise 
heavenly bodies that are visible, as the most noble poets 
and the wisest philosophers have granted, and that one uni- 
versal spirit is ingrained in the universal machine, one mind, 
infused through the framework, moves the universal mass, 
as said by Pythagoras.” 


Much of Bruno's book On Mathematical Magic was copied from 
various sources, but this passage was not copied verbatim from 
any source. Furthermore, in another work Bruno overtly identified 
the universal spirit with God. Again he attributed this notion to the 
Pythagoreans, and he related it to polytheistic notions about the 
heavens, the stars and the Sun: 


‘The ancients and those more recent attribute Gods to the 
Heavens, where by Gods they really meant stars, from which 
none can be the first God; although among those that are in 
our sphere, the Chaldeans had the Sun rising in the centre of 
the stars as God’s great temple, and for the Pythagoreans it is 
an infinite spirit that penetrates everything, comprehending 
and vivifying.°” 


Finally, to complete this compelling chain of evidence, in his work 
The Heroic Furor Bruno again said that the heavenly bodies are com- 
posed of superior powers (that abide with the divinity) along with 
inferior powers that abide with the ‘mass’ and ‘vivify’ the body, and 
sustain ‘the living things in that world’. In that book Bruno referred 
to Virgil as ‘the Pythagorean poet’. 

Regarding the theory of transmigration of souls from one body 


to another, Bruno testified to the Venetian Inquisitors, apparently 
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with less certainty, that ‘if it is not true, then at least it has verisimili- 
tude following the opinion of Pythagoras.” In sum, Bruno recanted 
or denied practically all charges of heresy, except the doctrine of the 
universe and the doctrine of souls. He said that he was ‘reasoning as 
a philosopher’. These three points are striking because they confirm 
his Pythagorean beliefs, that is, he willingly denied every heresy he 
had allegedly said, except his Pythagorean convictions. To be sure, 
Bruno’s beliefs were not merely or exclusively Pythagorean; he had 
developed his own idiosyncratic, original and subtle theories, yet his 
views involved well-known Pythagorean notions. 

We should consider Bruno” phrase ‘the Pythagorean doctrine’. 
It is an important expression especially because the cardinals later 
used it, in 1616, to censure Copernican works. Expressions such as 
‘the doctrine of Pythagoras’ appeared in some ancient works, such 
as Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius, where it referred to transmigration 
of souls, the memory of past lives, abstinence from eating animals 
and the importance of silence. In 1576 Thomas Digges praised the 
‘Doctrine of the Pythagoreans’, a supposedly perfect description 
of the celestial orbs that included an immovable and perpetual 
orb of stars extending infinitely in all directions. In 1592 an Italian 
book on emblems referred to the most secret ‘Pythagorean doc- 
trine’ according to which numerical proportions correspond to the 
elements and the theory of the world, leading to knowledge of ‘the 
Real Kabbalah'."? Also in the 1590s a few works on government, in 
Italian, used the expression 'dottrina Pittagorica as the name for the 
astrological theory that distinct numbers can be associated to the 
planets and the signs of the Zodiac to make predictions.” A 1594 
work by a Spaniard, advocating the establishment of a new Catholic 
Council, included discussions about Pope Clement 1, in which he 
disdained this late first-century Pope's father as ‘a pagan man, and 
educated by the Pythagorean doctrine, not Christian or Mosaic’, for 
having opposed Christian and Apostolic teachings.” The author 
alluded briefly to “Pythagorean errors’, in the context of religious 
heresies. This contrast seems to echo the ancient dichotomy posited 
by Hippolytus, who had criticized some heretics as ‘disciples not of 
Christ but of Pythagoras’. 

Thus the phrase ‘Pythagorean doctrine’ had been used to refer 
to mystic or pagan beliefs, numerical astrology and, in Bruno’s case, 
the soul of the Earth and the soul of the universe. The phrase had 
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also been used in literary elaborations of classical works. Ovid’s 
ancient Metamorphoses featured Pythagoras but did not refer to 
him by name, only as the wise ‘man from Samos’. It did not even 
say ‘the Pythagoreans’. Yet later editors and translators added such 
names. In 1584 Giovanni dell’Anguillara published a translation of 
the Metamorphoses into Italian that greatly expanded it. For example, 
in the original Latin version, in Book 15, Ovid wrote 74 lines of 
verse before saying that ‘the man from Samos’ rejected the kill- 
ing and eating of animals; yet in dell’Anguillara’s version there are 
instead 272 lines of verse until that point. Dell’Anguillara referred 
to Pythagoras repeatedly by name, and he also referred to the teach- 
ings of Pythagoras as ‘the new Pythagorean doctrine’. Again, in 
the Metamorphoses Ovid had portrayed the Samian sage as reveal- 
ing sacred knowledge: that everything changes, but that souls are 
immortal and, not keeping the same form, they can transmigrate 
into other human bodies or even into animal bodies; that the soul 
of Pythagoras had lived before; and that Earth is a living animal. 
Bruno actively defended all of these beliefs. 

The Venetian Inquisition summoned more witnesses. Two were 
booksellers: Giovanni Battista Ciotti, also known as ‘Ciotto’, and 
Giacomo Bertano, also known as Jakob van Brecht from Antwerp. 
Both had first met Bruno in Frankfurt. Ciotti, from Siena, had 
introduced Bruno to Mocenigo. Ciotti and Bertano had hardly 
any accusations against Bruno. Andrea Morosoni testified that 
Bruno seemed to be a good Catholic. Among other witnesses was 
Domenico da Nocera. (It is unclear whether Celestino Arrigoni 
participated in the Venice proceedings or only in Rome.) Overall, 
they testified that Bruno regularly read forbidden books. Indeed, 
he was a fugitive friar who had consorted with Protestants in 
Geneva, London and Wittenberg, while publishing multiple books 
on controversial topics. Some of his books had false imprints, for 
example purporting to have been published in Venice when in 
fact they had been published in London. Such activities reeked 
of heresy. 

Bruno then begged for forgiveness, saying ‘I now detest and abhor’ 
any and all errors committed in regard to the Catholic faith and life.” 

The Venetian proceedings were interrupted by the Inquisition 
of Rome. The central office of the Inquisition determined that the 
case was so important that it should be handled directly. They argued 
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that Bruno was not a citizen of Venice, but of Naples. The ‘Supreme 
Inquisitor’ in Rome, Cardinal Giulio Santori of Santa Severina, 
ordered that Bruno be transferred because he was not merely a her- 
etic, he was something worse: a Zeresiarcb, someone who leads and 
converts Catholics into heretics, and can become their intellectual 
patriarch.” 

They complained that this ‘popular heresiarch’ had fraternized 
with heretics, he had written heretical books, he published them ‘in 
heretical places’, and he had praised royal heretics, such as Queen 
Elizabeth of England. His heresies were ‘extraordinarily grave’, such 
as doubting the incarnation and the Trinity, and leading a ‘diabolical 
life’.”° Pope Clement vini himself wanted Bruno to be extradited and 
put on trial in Rome. For months the Venetian authorities resisted 
the extradition order. Historian Thomas Mayer explains that almost 
none of the detainees requested by Rome were allowed to leave 
Venice, ‘unless the Venetians had decided on their own that they had 
outlived their usefulness’. Finally in February 1593 they transferred 
Bruno to the Inquisition's prisons in Rome. This was very unusual, 
because unlike other jurisdictions the Venetian authorities ‘almost 
never allowed the extradition of those accused of heresy’.”” 

The Roman Inquisition continued the proceedings instead of 
beginning anew. In Rome a fellow Venetian prisoner, a friar called 
Celestino Arrigoni from Verona, confirmed some of Mocenigo's 
accusations and added new ones. This is very important because 
otherwise the Inquisition essentially had just one free witness 
against Bruno, namely Mocenigo, since his principal accusations 
had not been confirmed by the other witnesses. According to the 
practice of the Inquisition, one witness was equivalent to no wit- 
ness.’* Friar Celestino accused Bruno of blasphemies about Christ 
(that Jesus had sinned), that Bruno had erroneous opinions about 
Hell, that he criticized Moses and the prophets, that he denied 
Church dogmas and the Catholic book of rites, that he disapproved 
of praying to the saints, that he uttered blasphemies, that he planned 
to burn down a monastery and said that Cain was a good man for 
killing his brother Abel, in addition to the previous claims that stars 
are worlds, and about the transmigration of souls from body to body, 
and from one world to others.” 

In turn, Bruno again defended himself and gave various clari- 
fications, for example, that 'I was primarily joking when I told him 
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The building of the Holy Roman Inquisition, ‘S. Inquisitio", near the southern 
wall of Vatican City, south of St Peter's Basilica. Map by Antonio Tempesta, 1593. 


that Cain was a Pythagorean, that is, by having a Pythagorean zeal, 
because Pythagoras abhorred the slaughter of animals.’*° In Genesis 
4:4, Abel offered an animal sacrifice to God, while Cain did not. 
Still more witnesses accused Bruno too. They reported that he 
had argued that Jesus sinned; that Bruno uttered blasphemies; that 
he doubted dogmas; that he said the world is eternal; that many 
worlds exist, and so on. There transpired ten more interrogations 
and depositions (for a total of sixteen), but Bruno continued to deny 
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charges and renounce alleged heresies, except the plurality of worlds 
and the Pythagorean doctrine of souls. 

Six witnesses against Bruno were fellow prisoners, which greatly 
undermined their credibility. Also, roughly half of Mocenigo’s 


accusations were unconfirmed. 


Censured Propositions in Bruno's Books 


In early 1595 the Inquisition decided that its theologian consultors 
should systematically inspect Bruno’s books in order to pinpoint 
heretical statements that should be censured. Over the following 
months they managed to gather only some of his books, not all. 
The identity of the theologians is unknown, but it seems plausible 
that Robert Bellarmine joined them after February 1596, when he 
became a consultor for the Inquisition. 

By late 1596 the list of censured propositions from Bruno's books 
was nearly ready.** On 16 December the Inquisitors visited Bruno 
in his cell and ordered ‘that he be interrogated as soon as possible 
about the propositions excerpted from his writings and about the 
censures'.? Apparently the original list has not survived, but any 
need to speculate about its contents diminished when a summary 
was discovered. 

In 1925 Angelo Mercati became Prefect of the Secret Vatican 
Archives, and soon learned that in 1887 a document had been dis- 
covered regarding Bruno’s proceedings. Back then, however, Pope 
Leo xu had ordered that it be sent immediately to him and that he 
‘absolutely did not want these proceedings to be given to anyone’. 
Mercati began an extensive archival search that continued for fifteen 
years, until finally in November 1940 he found the document hidden 
in the personal archives of Pope Pius 1x. The document, titled “The 
Summary of the Trial of Giordano Bruno’, consists of 261 para- 
graphs, including 34 articles of accusations, embedded in summaries 
of Brunos interrogations in Venice and Rome. Importantly, the long 
document ends with ten sections, under the final heading, undated, 
titled Summary of the Replies of Brother Giordano to the Censures 
made about Propositions that were extracted from his Books’. 

The Summary includes ten censured topics or propositions. The 
last two seem to have been added later than the rest, for at least three 
reasons: that by comparison to the first eight, the last two are very 
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brief; they do not include Brunos replies; and the last proposition 
includes a cited page number, ‘fol. 139’, which is out of sequence with 
all the other cited page numbers. It seems that after the first eight 
propositions were composed and presented to Bruno, and after his 
replies were recorded, the Inquisitors added two more. 

To discuss the relation of these ten propositions to Pythagorean 
notions, we must first list them. The shortest section (the tenth) 
occupies only three lines of print in Mercati’s published edition, 
while the longest (the fourth) occupies 53 lines of print plus 55 
lines of footnotes. Hence, I will abridge the ten sections by quoting 
only the initial lines of each, which include the brief statement of 
each censured proposition, our main interest. I will also summarize 
some of Bruno’s replies. There exist various scholarly accounts, with 
some differences. The ‘Summary that Mercati discovered consists 
of ten propositions. Luigi Firpo reproduces all ten, but then adds 
two others from a later account by Gaspar Schoppe.? Maurice 
Finocchiaro closely follows Firpo, but interpolates yet another: 
'the individual immortality of the human soul is a questionable 
proposition.’** I find no evidence for this interpolated proposition. 
Instead, Bruno repeatedly claimed: ‘I hold that souls are immor- 
tal.’ It is therefore important to analyse the ‘Summary’ carefully, 
because it has generated puzzlement and speculation. In a classic 
monograph, Frances Yates frankly commented: 'I find this docu- 
ment very confused and confusing. ®t The following analysis will 
explain it. 


Summary of the replies of Brother Giordano to the 


censures made about Propositions that were extracted 


from his books." 


[rst censured proposition] ‘Concerns the generation of things 
since he admitted the eternal existence of two real principles 
from which all things are done, and which are the soul of 
the world, and primal matter; Interrogated whether they 


are eternal.’®® 


[2nd censured proposition] "Concerns the conditional, namely, 
that the nature of God is finite, if it does not in fact produce 


infinity, or the infinite . . . [and Bruno insisted] that as a 
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consequence of my philosophy, since God’s power is infinite 
it must necessarily produce effects that are equally infinite. ®? 


[3rd censured proposition] 'Concerns the mode of creation 
of human souls stated by these words: Deriving from that 


universal principle, from general to particular.” 


‘Concerning that [472 censured] proposition, indeed. In 
this world nothing is generated, or corrupted in substance, 
unless we want to refer to alteration in this way; a prod- 
uct, whatever may be its alteration, it always maintains 
the same substance . . . [Bruno replied:] As Solomon does 
not contradict this, now saying "a generation passes away, 
and a generation arrives, [but the Earth remains forever]” 
[Ecclesiastes 1:4] and now also with "Nothing new under the 
Sun" [Ecclesiastes 1:9], that is, what is now is what was."?! 


[5b censured proposition] ‘Concerning Earth's motion states: 
First, I generally say that the manner and cause of the motion 
of the Earth, and of the immobility of the firmament and 
heaven are to me produced with the proper reasons and 
authority, which are certain and not harmful to the authority 


of divine Scriptures . . .'?? 


‘Likewise folio 292 face 2 states [6th censured proposition] 
that Stars are Angels, in these words: the Stars are actually 
Angels, animated rational bodies, which while they praise 
God, and reveal the power and greatness of that by which 
light, its writings etched in the firmament, “the Heavens 
declare the glory of God”; Angels do not mean anything 
other than the messengers and interpreters of the divine 
voice, and of nature, and these are sensible Angels, visible, 


while others are invisible, and insensible.” 


‘Likewise, folio 293 posits [7th censured proposition] that 
the Earth is alive, not only with a sensitive soul, but also 
rational, and God expressly attributed a soul to it, by saying: 
“Earth produce a living soul”, which is how animals are 
constituted with the body from a part of its body, and its 
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[Earth’s] universal spirit comes to animate each particular 
one of them, by transmitting to them from its spirit... 
That it [the Earth] is a rational animal is manifest by its 
rational intellectual acts, which are seen in the regularity 
of its motion around its own centre, another around the 


Sun ...?4 


‘Likewise on folio 294 [8th censured proposition] states that 
the intelligent soul is not form, in these words: “I do not 
intend to support by my philosophy the ordinance that the 
soul is form, as in no place of divine Scriptures is it so called, 
but the spirit which is now in the body as the inhabitant in 
his house, a traveller in his pilgrimage, as the inner man in 


the outer man, as a captive in a prison ...””° 


[9£b censured proposition is that] ‘Likewise, he denies that 
individuals’ true being, what they are, is but vanity, according 
to the dictate of Solomon, “I saw everything that is done 
under the Sun, and all is vanity" [Ecclesiastes 1:14], but that 
true substances are species of primal nature, that truly are 
that which they are. 


[roth censured proposition] ‘Again, he posits many worlds, 
many suns, necessarily containing similar things in kind and 
in species as in this world, and even men, as in folio 139 and 


the subsequent long digression.” 


Again, these last two propositions are brief: they don’t have Bruno’s 
replies. The tenth cites a folio number out of sequence with the rest. 
As noted, apparently Bruno replied to eight propositions, then the 
censors added two more. 

Do the ten propositions form a coherent group? Some match 
Pythagorean beliefs, such as (10) that many worlds exist. At first 
it seems that several are not Pythagorean — (2), (3), (4), (6), (8), 
(9) — but we will see that Bruno’s transgressions were essentially 
‘Pythagorean’. The term does not necessarily mean that Pythagoras or 
his early followers held such views. Instead, it means that, through- 
out the centuries, such views had been variously attributed to the 
Pythagoreans.?? 
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Brunos first censured proposition was that things arise from 
two principles: the world soul and primal matter — both eternal. 
“The world’ means either Earth or universe. The Placita philoso- 
phorum said that Pythagoras believed that the world has a soul. 
It said that he thought the universe could never be destroyed.” 
Porphyry - enemy of Christians but advocate of Pythagoras — also 
asserted the universe's eternity. He denied Creation and spoke of 
the ‘soul of the world'.!?? 

St Hippolytus complained that Pythagoras said the world is eter- 
nal.!° In the 1270s Etienne Tempier, Bishop of Paris, condemned 
the proposition that ‘the world is eternal as heretical, with authority 
granted by Pope John xx1.'? Bishop Tempier argued that mem- 
bers of the faculty of the University of Paris transgressed the limits 
of philosophy to speak erroneously about theology. Anyone stating 
the world's eternity would be excommunicated and subject to the 
Inquisition. Tempier also deemed heretical "Ihat the substance of 
the soul is eternal’.!° Yet Bruno said that souls are made from the 
eternal substance of the world soul. 

In 1553 the Divinity Faculty of the University of Paris cen- 
sured the claim “That the World was never made'.?^ By the 1580s 
a tome on heresies specified: 'One heresy is to say that elementary 
Matter, from which the world is made, was not made by God, but 
is coeternal with God.” 

Justin Martyr quoted Pythagoras as saying God is the ‘animat- 
ing soul of the universe’. The Pythagorean philosopher Apollonius 
also said the world has a soul.?" This notion derived popularity from 
Platos Timaeus. Likewise, Marcus Varro said the true gods are the 
soul of the world and its parts. St Augustine attacked this in Cizy 
of God against the Pagans. He denounced the polytheistic notion 
of a world soul as contradictory. He complained that pagans who 
believed such notions were ‘possessed by many demons". St Jerome 
too rejected ‘the error of heretics, who suppose that everything is 
animated’. 

To further understand the first censure against Bruno, we must 
discuss the French theologian Peter Abelard. He was also a famous 
philosopher and logician, who became infamous for having an 
affair with a young woman, which, since it did not end in mar- 
riage, angered the woman's uncle so much that he castrated Abelard. 
Subsequently, Abelard became a monk in Paris. 
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Even though Abelard was convicted of misinterpreting the Holy 
Trinity in 1121, he later argued that ancient philosophers called the 
Holy Spirit the ‘soul of the world’, a Spirit that infuses all and ‘vivi- 
fies creatures”.!!° He cited Salvian who ‘quoted’ Pythagoras: ‘A soul 
is intermixed or diffused in all parts of the world, from which all ani- 
mals when born receive their life”!!! Abelard discussed the World 
Soul not as strictly real, but as a metaphor for the Holy Spirit. But 
just like Giordano Bruno centuries later, Abelard repeatedly quoted 
Virgil’s passage about how the ‘Spirit nourishes within’."”” 

In 1139 Abelard’s claims about the Holy Spirit angered William 
of St Thierry, who denounced Abelard to the Bishop of Chartres and 
Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux, complaining that Abelard endangered 
faith in the Trinity, constituting a growing evil that threatened to 
become a serpent. Among the thirteen ‘monstrous doctrines’ listed 
by William was the proposition ‘That the Holy Spirit is the soul of 
the world'.!? Soon after, in 1141, Bernard convened the Council of 
Sens in which the attending bishops condemned Abelard’s doctrines 
as heretical.!!* Pope Innocent 11 promptly confirmed their ruling 
and gave an order on Abelard's ‘erroneous books’: ‘wherever you 
find them, burn them in fire." Abelard died the next year, in 1142. 

Henceforth some treatises on heresies included the heresy 
that the Holy Spirit is the world soul. For example, the Franciscan 
theologian Alfonso de Castro enumerated heresies about God, 
including “The eleventh heresy: that the Holy Spirit is the soul of 
the world."!^ Castro” treatise was published in fourteen editions 
until 1578. Another book on heresies also rejected how Pythagoras 
defined God: a soul that permeates the world and vivifies animals.” 

Giordano Bruno wrote about God, who ‘for the Pythagoreans 
is an infinite spirit that penetrates everything, comprehending and 
vivifying’.""* Interrogated by Venetian Inquisitors, he said that he 
didn't understand the Trinity or ‘the Holy Spirit as a third person’, 
except ‘by following the Pythagorean way’ as soul of the universe. He 
quoted the Book of Wisdom, ‘Solomon: “For the spirit of God fills 
the Earthly orb: and therefore he who contains everything”, which 
conforms entirely to the Pythagorean doctrine.” 

Brunos first censure was Pythagorean: the world soul as a generating 
principle. It also referred to primal matter, discussed below. 

The second censure was Bruno” claim that, since God is infinite, 
the universe He created is infinite too. Bruno had argued: ‘So great 
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is God’s excellence, that it is manifested in the greatness of his 
empire: it is not glorified in one, but in innumerable suns: not in one 
Earth, one world: but in ten-hundred thousand, I say in infinite.’!”° 
In another book he ridiculed a finite universe as a stupid dream of 
a confused imagination." His infinite universe was Pythagorean 
in that they believed that stars are worlds in an infinite ether.’” 
The notion of an infinite (but still hierarchical) universe was articu- 
lated by the Christian poet Marcello Stellato in his Zodiacus of 1543. 
That book was placed on the Index of Forbidden Books, though 
it is unclear whether the author's views on the universe contrib- 
uted to the censorship.'? Subsequently, the Protestant or Puritan 
writer Thomas Digges too said the Copernican universe is infinite, 
crediting the Pythagoreans. 

The third censure was that each human soul is derived from a uni- 
versal principle, the world soul. Aristotle denied the Pythagoreans’ 
claim that any soul can be clothed in any body.’** Justin Martyr 
rejected the claim that souls are not created, when explaining how 
he left Pythagoras and Plato for Christ.” Hippolytus and Origen 
criticized the Pythagoreans for saying that souls come from the stars 
or fall from heaven. According to the Placita, Pythagoras taught that 
the eternal rational part of human souls is derived from an eternal 
Deity."* Porphyry and Macrobius said that Pythagoras taught that 
souls, immortal, come from the Milky Way." Tertullian, Lactantius 
and Epiphanius said that Pythagoras misunderstood the soul’s 
immortality.” St Jerome said that ‘among the Greeks Pythagoras 
was the first to find that the soul is immortal, and transits from some 
bodies into others. That which Virgil followed in the sixth volume 
of the Aeneid.” Thus the Pythagoreans thought that human souls 
are derived from a previous state, whether fragments of the world 
soul, or immortal souls in the heavens. Instead Christians said that 
God creates a soul for each person. 

Brunos fourth proposition was that nothing is created: things are 
only transformed. Was it Pythagorean? Other ancient writers, such as 
Heraclitus, emphasized change. Hippolytus discussed Xenophanes' 
belief that ‘nothing is generated or perishes.’ He also quoted Epicurus: 
‘nothing was generated, except from atoms."?? Yet in Bruno’s self- 
education, Pythagoras became the most prominent proponent that 
nothing is new. Interrogated by Venetian Inquisitors, Bruno quoted 
Ecclesiastes 1:9.?! In the Bible it is about the past and the future: 
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What has been will be again, 
what has been done will be done again; 
there is nothing new under the Sun. 


But Bruno spoke about the past and the present, as a personal motto: 


Solomon and Pythagoras. 
What is that which is? That which was. 
What is that which was? That which is. 


Nothing new under the Sun. "°? 


He often said ‘nothing new under the Sun.’ His words echo the 
Pythagorean concern for memories of past lives, instead of the 
Christian afterlife. Ancient tales said that the divine Pythagoras 
had lived many lives. 

The Placita stated: ‘Matter is that first being which is substrate 
for generation, corruption and all other alterations. The disciples of 
Thales and Pythagoras, with the Stoics, are of opinion that matter is 
changeable, mutable, convertible and sliding through all things." ?? 
Ovid portrayed Pythagoras as the master of transmutations, teach- 
ing that everything in the world transforms, and the soul ‘passes into 
ever-changing bodies'.?^ 

Porphyry wrote that Pythagoras 'taught that the soul was 
immortal and that after death it transmigrated into other animated 
bodies. After certain specified periods, the same events occur again; 
that nothing was entirely new. ™ St Jerome too said that Pythagoras 
taught immortality and that ‘those things which had existed, after 
certain revolutions of time, came into being again; so that nothing 
in the world should be thought of as new.”!5° 

Bruno's fifth censured proposition was that the Earth 
moves. It was a Pythagorean idea — Aristotle complained that 
the Pythagoreans believed it.?" In the Placita, ‘Philolaus the 
Pythagorean and ‘Ecphantus the Pythagorean’ said that the 
Earth orbits a central fire. The Placita also referred to ‘Hicetas 
of Syracuse’. Hippolytus noted that Ecphantus said that Earth 
moves." Porphyry argued that the world soul is selfmovable 
and can ‘move the body of the world’. Porphyry claimed 
that the world soul ‘is adapted to be moved in a beautiful 
and orderly manner, and also to move the body of the world 
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according to the most excellent reasons'.?? Diogenes and 
Joannes Stobaeus also credited a moving Earth to Philolaus. 

Copernicus, Digges and Zúñiga attributed the theory of the 
Earth's mobility to the Pythagoreans. Similarly, in his Ash Wednesday 
Supper, Bruno listed some of the proponents of the Earth's motion: 
‘Copernicus, Niceta the Pythagorean from Syracuse, Philolaus, 
Heraclides of Pontus, Ecphantus the Pythagorean, Plato in the 
Timaeus ... and the divine Cusa.’**° Interestingly, the ancient 
Church Fathers did not condemn claims about the Earth's motion, 
so why was it flagged by the censors of the Inquisition when they 
read Bruno” books? It clashed with a literal interpretation of scrip- 
tures. But more importantly, the pagan thesis of the Earth's motion 
was linked to the other accusations against Bruno. For example, for 
Porphyry the Earth's motion was a direct consequence of the notion 
that it has a soul. 

The sixth censured proposition was that stars are angels: ani- 
mated rational bodies that convey God's voice. The Pythagoreans 
did not write about angels, so this was not their belief. However, 
Digges framed the “Doctrine of the Pythagoreans as involving stars 
as angels: ‘glorious lights innumerable. Far excelling our Sun both 
in quantity and quality the very court of celestial angels devoid of 
grief.’ Bruno briefly referred to ‘angels, which are stars, announcing 
the divine infinite majesty’. He also wrote that angels flow into 
heavenly bodies, the elements flow to the heavens and then ‘into 
daemons or angels’. Bruno echoed Agrippa, but Bruno’s identifica- 
tion of ‘daemons or angels’ and the infusion of angels into stars were 
his own interpolations. He used the terms ‘angels’ and ‘daemons’ 
synonymously, as Christian and pagan terms: ‘How to attract both 
good and bad angels: Good daemons are enticed in diverse ways." ^! 

To the Pythagoreans, daemons mediated between humans and 
gods. Some portrayed Pythagoras as a daemon. Philostratus said 
that a daemon guided Apollonius. St Hippolytus complained that 
Pythagoras said the souls of animals come from the stars. Pythagoras 
theorized that ‘the Sun, and the Moon and the stars were all gods’, 
according to Laertius. Likewise, Porphyry said that stars ‘are vis- 
ible Gods’. But many astrological books construed stars as divine 
beings. So Bruno’s sixth proposition is compatible with Pythagorean 
beliefs, but it cannot be described as distinctly Pythagorean: and 
Bruno did not attribute it to them, at least in writing. 
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Was it a heresy? Yes. In 553 ce the Fifth Ecumenical Council at 
Constantinople issued ‘Anathemas against Origen’. The sixth states: 
‘If anyone says that the heaven & Sun & Moon & stars and the waters 
that are above the heavens, are animated [have souls] & material 
powers, he is anathema’, that is, a heretic. Origen’s alleged heresies 
were well known in the 1590s. These were ‘confused dreams & wives’ 
tales to repudiate’, ‘pagan errors’ for ‘imbecile minds’, as noted by 
Cardinal Cesare Baronio." 

The seventh censured proposition was that Earth is a living 
animal with a rational, sensitive soul that embodies a universal 
spirit that animates animals. The belief that Earth is alive appears 
in Timaeus: ‘the world became a living creature truly endowed with 
soul and intelligence by the providence of God . . . one visible 
animal comprehending within itself all other animals of a kin- 
dred nature." ^ Some commentators thought that Timaeus was a 
Pythagorean and that Plato based his book on impressions about 
Pythagoras.!* The Placita spoke of the ‘respiration’ of the Earth.!4° 
Diogenes said that Pythagoras taught that the world ‘is endowed 
with life, and intellect’. Plotinus (Porphyry's teacher) argued that 
Farth's soul transmits growth to its parts.'^" Apollonius reportedly 
thought that Earth is a soulful animal."? Iamblichus too argued 
that it is a great animal.'^? 

Some of the Stoics advocated similar beliefs.” But St Augustine 
denied the Earth is a living being. ^' He said that belief in the divine 
soul of the living Earth led to false belief in many gods. Bishop 
Tempier condemned the notion that the heavenly bodies are moved 
by a soul ‘like an animal’. So this too was a heresy, forbidden under 
penalty of excommunication.’ 

In Ovid's Metamorphoses, Pythagoras declared ‘the Earth is of 
the nature of an animal, living."*?? In 1584 an Italian translation dis- 
cussed in great length this ‘Pythagorean doctrine". ^^ Bellarmine, 
who served on the Index of Forbidden Books, wrote in 1592 that 
the original Metamorphoses could be ‘tolerated’ as a model of proper 
Latin, but its Italian editions should be censored." 

The eighth censure opposed Bruno’s statement that soul is not 
‘form’. He thus rejected Aristotle’s theory of souls, dismissing it 
as incomprehensible. In 1312, however, the Council of Vienna had 
decreed that anyone who denies or doubts that ‘soul is the form of 
the human body’ is ‘a heretic’. 
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To determine whether Bruno’s heresy was Pythagorean, we must 
specify his definition of soul. He claimed that souls are immortal 
intellective substances that inhabit bodies that are human or other. 
Under interrogation he explained: 


Speaking as a Catholic, they [souls] do not pass from body 
to body, but go to Paradise, Purgatory or Hell. But I have 
reasoned deeply, and, speaking as a philosopher, since soul 
is not found without body and yet is not body, it may be 
in one body or another, and pass from body to body. This, 
if it be not true, seems at least verisimilar, according to the 


opinion of Pythagoras.” 


In several books Bruno wrote about transmigration.” He beseeched 
God: ‘We beg that in our transfusion, or transit, or metempsychosis 
we shall receive contented genii [daemons]: since however inex- 
orable He be, we must attend him with pleas, either to be kept in 
our present state, or to enter into a better one, or a similar one, or a 
little worse.’** Bruno argued that death does not affect souls, so that 
following the saintly Pythagoras we should not fear death, which 
was really a transition.'^? 

Aristotle denied the 'Pythagorean myths; that any soul could be 
clothed upon with any body — an absurd view, for each body seems 
to have a form and shape of its own. It is absurd as to say that the 
art of carpentry could embody itself in flutes; each art must use 
its tools, each soul its body.’ Justin Martyr too denied transmigra- 
tion. Tertullian said that Pythagoras used shameful lies to advocate 
transmigration, which corrupted Christianity. Epiphanius criticized 
Pythagoras for proclaiming ‘the wicked, extremely impious doctrine 
of the immortalizations and transmigrations of souls and the dis- 
solution of bodies'. Augustine rebuked Porphyry on transmigration. 
Thomas Aquinas rejected it too.!^? 

In Bruno’s eleventh deposition, the Inquisitors asked him 
whether ‘the soul of one man can transmigrate from one body 
into another’. Bruno replied that he posited ‘/a transmigratione’, 
not as a fact, but only as possible.!?! Under interrogation, Bruno 
said that the false claim that the soul is the form of the body is 
not found in scriptures. Instead he said that the soul, ‘in its pil- 
grimage’, inhabits the body ‘as a captive in a prison’ and controls 
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it like a ship.^? He said the soul subsists outside the body, against 
Aristotle (who said that souls are inseparable from bodies, but 
that ‘it is uncertain whether the soul is the actuality of its body 
as a sailor of a ship').!? Bruno’s analogy to a ‘prison’ was not rare 
but the Pythagoreans used it.!°* Lactantius and Jerome attributed 
it to Pythagoras.’® St Irenaeus (c. 180 cE) denounced that doc- 
trine as false, saying that its insane believers relied partly on the 
Devil to supposedly help transfer their souls into new bodies, new 
‘prisons’.!9° Apollonius reportedly said: ‘all the time we men are 
in a prison we call life; our soul, attached to this perishable body, 
suffers much.”!°” St Basil quoted Pythagoras on people who eat a 
lot: ‘Can you not stop planning for a heavier prison?" Erasmus 
too said that Pythagoras construed the soul as imprisoned in 
the body.!9° 

So Bruno eighth proposition was Pythagorean. The Fifth 
Ecumenical Council denounced Origen's heresy that souls are 
‘condemned to punishment in bodies like prisons.*”° They also con- 
demned: “That the intellect is not a bodily form, except as a captain 
is the form of a ship.’ Tempier also condemned the thesis “That the 
intellect can transit from body to body’.’”* In 1553 theologians of the 
University of Paris censured claims “That the transmigration of souls 
is an argument for the Resurrection. t”? 

The ninth censure was Bruno's denial of Solomon's statement 
that individuals’ true being is vanity. Consider Bruno's De /a causa: 


Every production, of any kind, is an alteration, while sub- 
stance always remains the same, since there is only one 
substance, as there is but one divine, immortal being. 
Pythagoras, who did not fear death but saw it as a transform- 
ation, reached this conclusion . .. Solomon inferred this as 
well, saying, ‘there is nothing new under the Sun, but what 
is, has already beer’. You see, then, how the universe is . . . 
eternal, while every aspect, every face, every other thing is 
vanity and nothingness.'? 


Bruno's proposition was Pythagorean because he credited it to 
Pythagoras. In another book he wrote that mutable things do not 
exist, but are vanity.""^ For Bruno, primal substance was not vanity, 
it was eternal like God. 
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The Inquisitors disagreed. Ecclesiastes 1:14 states: ‘I have seen all 
that is done under the Sun, and behold: all is vanity and an affliction 
of the spirit. To the Inquisitors it meant that every thing is vanity. 
They censured Bruno” belief ‘that true substances are species of 
primal nature, that truly are what they are’. 

Finally, the tenth proposition: many inhabited worlds and suns 
exist. Historians have argued that the accusation of many worlds was 
‘too vague to be defined as formally heretical’, so instead, maybe it 
was merely ‘erroneous’, ‘scandalous’, ‘injurious’ and so on.’” But no, 
T'll show that it was heretical. I found that many theologians, jurists, 
bishops, archbishops, one emperor, three popes, five Church Fathers 
and nine saints had denounced this notion. 

Aristotle had complained that the Pythagoreans said that "Earth 
is one of the stars." Lucian wrote that Pythagoras lived in such 
starry worlds. The P/acita said that the Pythagoreans thought the 
Moon and the stars are worlds, with soil, air and animals. And 
Bruno told the Inquisitors: ‘I have indeed asserted infinite particu- 
lar worlds similar to the Earth, which with Pythagoras I consider 
a star, similar to which is the Moon, other planets and other stars, 
which are infinitely many." 7? 

Was it a heresy? Hippolytus ridiculed the doctrine of infinitely 
many suns, moons and worlds, some inhabited.'? Around 260 cE 
Pope Dionysius of Alexandria wrote a tract against the Epicureans, 
mainly to criticize their theory that all things are composed of 
atoms without divine Providence. In it, Pope Dionysius dismissed 
one of the corollaries of that theory, that atoms clash and combine 
by chance ‘and thus gradually form this world and all objects in it; 
and more, that they construct infinite worlds?.!8° 

Most significantly, however, in 384 ce the belief in many worlds 
was categorized as Zeretica/ by Philaster, Bishop of Brescia. In his 
Book on Heresies, Philaster wrote: 'Another heresy is to say that 
worlds are infinite and innumerable, following the asinine opinion 
of the philosophers, whereas Scriptures say that the world is one and 
it teaches us that it is one." ?! 

In 402 St Jerome complained that one of ‘the most heret- 
ical’ among Origen’s transgressions was his claim that ‘worlds are 
innumerable, succeeding one another eternally.’ Subsequently St 
Augustine composed an authoritative list of 88 heresies, includ- 
ing ‘that worlds are innumerable’ as the ‘Seventy-seventh heresy’. 
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In the early seventh century Bishop Isidore of Seville also listed it 
as heretical.!8? Isidore’s encyclopaedic work was so admired that it 
was printed in at least twelve editions between 1470 and 1595; he was 
belatedly canonized by Pope Clement vin in 1598. 

There is evidence that the denial of the plurality of worlds was 
taken seriously. In 748 the abbot of St Peter’s monastery in Salzburg so 
annoyed Pope Zacharias that he denounced the notion that more than 
one world exists. The abbot was an Irishman named Feargal, known in 
Latin as Virgilius. Apparently he said that the Earth is spherical and is 
inhabited everywhere, even in points diametrically opposite, known as 
the ‘antipodes’. (Plato mentioned the antipodes in Timaeus and these 
were later discussed by Aristotle and others. Hence Diogenes said that 
Alexander Polyhistor found that the ‘Commentaries of Pythagoras’ 
asserted the existence of the antipodes.) 

But Virgilius’s superior, Archbishop Boniface of Mainz, pri- 
mate of Germany, misunderstood whatever Virgilius said about the 
Earth and the antipodes. He complained to Pope Zacharias that 
Virgilius argued that another world exists and that it is inhabited. 
Pope Zacharias replied that Virgilius 


has lied to himself: out of the perverse doctrine, which is 
spoken against the Lord and his own soul too, namely that 
there is another world and other men beneath the earth, 
another Sun and Moon; if he is convicted by the summoned 
council of the Church for confessing this, he will be deprived 
of the honour of the priesthood."*? 


Apparently there are no records of how Virgilius replied to such 
accusations, but he seems to have defended himself convincingly, 
because he was not defrocked. Presumably he had to explain that 
Boniface had misunderstood his remarks. Virgilius later became 
Bishop of Salzburg and was eventually canonized in 1233. 

Nevertheless, the complaint by Pope Zacharias is very signifi- 
cant. It shows that the notion that there is more than one world, 
Sun and Moon seemed intolerable and was addressed severely by 
the highest authority of the Church. Moreover the Pope’s complaint 
was set in writing and disseminated, so henceforth clergymen had 
another precedent, in addition to objections by other authorities, 
now that another pope had personally denounced that idea. 
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The heresy of many worlds appeared in books for centuries, 
for example, in a Thesaurus of the Christian Religion (1559) and in an 
edition of Philaster's Book of Heresies (1578).'** St Jerome too was 
an authority in the Renaissance, because at the Council of Trent 
the Catholic Church had selected his translation of the Bible, 
known as the Latin Vulgate Bible, as the official version to use 
and trust. Writers also cited Augustine. In 1591 the Jesuit theolo- 
gian Gregorius de Valentia cautioned: “There is no need of heretics 
among Christians, who follow Democritus and other ancient phil- 
osophers in saying that there exists not one but innumerable worlds, 
as the divine Augustine reports in his book on heresies, namely the 
seventy-seventh heresy.'!5? 

Other theologians too cited this heresy for centuries.!5 They 
explained the problem: ‘we cannot assert that there exist two or 
many worlds, since neither do we assert two or many Christs.'?" 
Aristotle had insisted that many worlds cannot exist since it would 
require more than one First Cause. The belief in many worlds 
seemed to entail belief in many gods. 

Above all, however, the highest authority proves that Bruno's 
belief in many worlds was heretical. In 1582 Pope Gregory x111 issued 
a compilation of laws of the Catholic Church and ordered that it be 
used in all church courts and schools of canon law. Expanded in 1591, 
the Corpus of Canon Law includes long discussions of what are her- 
esies and who shall be considered a heretic. Echoing Isidore, its list 
of heresies includes ‘having the opinion of innumerable worlds'.!*? 
The Canon Law embodied the fundamental laws of the Catholic 
Church. All inquisitorial laws and courts had to comply with the 
Pope’s canon laws. Even the Roman Inquisitions condemnation of 
Bruno refers to the ‘sacred Canons’ three times.? 

In his depositions Bruno did not mention Democritus or other 
philosophers associated with belief in many worlds. He only cred- 
ited Pythagoras. Finally there is a link between many worlds and 
transmigration in Bruno’s motto about ‘Solomon and Pythagoras’. 
Centuries before Bruno highlighted ‘nothing new under the Sun, 
others had linked that phrase to claims about transmigration and 
many worlds. This had been done by an early theologian accused of 
heresies, Origen, who argued, “The fact is that prior to this world 
there have existed others, as Ecclesiastes says: "What is it that has 
been done? the same as is the future. And what is it that has been 
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created? the same that will be created: and there is nothing new 
under the Sun”.”"”° Origen said that omnipotence led God to create 
worlds prior to ours, and after it. He said that our souls might live 
in future worlds. Jerome condemned Origen’s notion of innumer- 
able worlds as heretical. Others stressed the link between many 
worlds and transmigration. Rupert of Deutz spoke of Ecclesiastes 
1:9 by denying that many worlds exist. He said that ‘heretics’ who 
posit worlds are deathly wrong to think that Pythagoras’ soul 
transmigrated to many bodies. "° 

Remarkably, Bruno’s claims echoed Origen’s heresies: eternally 
many worlds and transmigration. Had he read Origen’s censored 
book On Principles? Yes — and Bruno praised him as ‘the only theo- 
logian, who like the great philosophers’ dared to voice ‘after the 


reproved sects’ the truth of revolutions and eternal change.’ 


HAVING ANALYSED Bruno’ ten propositions, we see that they are a 
coherent set of interconnected beliefs. Five propositions were clearly 
heretical: the first, sixth, seventh, eighth and tenth. These involve 
at least six formal heresies: the eternity of the world; the world 
soul; that the heavenly bodies are animated; transmigration; that the 
human soul is not form; and many worlds. The other propositions 
could be considered ‘errors or ‘nearly heretical’. Any such proposition, 
once identified, could constitute a heresy if the accused persisted in 
not abandoning it. And Bruno did defend such propositions. Such 
heresies do not challenge the divinity of Christ. They are not about 
magic or esoteric Hermetic beliefs. 

Yet without exaggeration they can be described as Pythagorean 
heresies. Only the sixth censured proposition, about angels, is not 
quite Pythagorean, though it has some relevant aspects. The rest — 
nine out of ten — of Bruno’s crimes as a writer were Pythagorean 
propositions inasmuch as either ancient or recent writers attributed 
such ideas to Pythagoras or his followers, Church Fathers denounced 
those beliefs as Pythagorean, or that Bruno himself presented such 
notions as Pythagorean. 

Bruno learned many of these notions from the Placita, Lucian, 
Virgil, Erasmus and Ovid. Bruno appreciated the Pythagorean trad- 
ition as one of the alternative, ancient traditions that challenged the 
philosophy of Aristotle. Bruno did not discuss Pythagoras just as 
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a philosopher, but also as a contributor to theology: ‘the negative 
theology of Pythagoras and Dionysius [the Areopagite] is much 
more renowned, above the demonstrative one of Aristotle and the 


scholastic doctors.’!”3 


ON 24 MARCH 1597 the Inquisitors and theologians visited Bruno 
in his cell. This meeting is significant for two reasons. It is the first 
extant record that shows the participation of ‘Robertus Bellarminius’, 
the famous Jesuit theologian who would exert important influence 
in the Inquisition’s proceedings against both Bruno and Galileo. 
Robert Bellarmine was a highly accomplished professor of theo- 
logy for twenty years. He had become 77e authority in the analysis 
and persecution of heresies, especially against the Protestants. He 
claimed that ‘heresy is a more serious perversity than all other crimes 
and atrocities, just as the plague is more formidable and fearsome 
than common diseases’ .!?* Bellarmine became the personal theo- 
logian to Pope Clement vini. On 5 February 1597 Bellarmine made 
his vow of secrecy as Consultor to the Roman Inquisition.'?? Weeks 
later Bellarmine served as a theologian consultor in the trial against 
Bruno. 

The second important point about this meeting on 24 March 
is that the record states a single demand against Bruno: ‘He was 
admonished to thus abandon his delusions [vanitates] of diverse 
worlds, and ordered that he should be interrogated sternly. Afterward 
he was given the censure.”!9° 

In this connection, Bellarmine’s presence is significant because 
he knew that certain heresies were rooted in pagan notions. For 
example, in a book of 1594, titled On the Need for Caution When 
Reading Pagan Philosophers, its author noted that ‘Father Robert 
Bellarmine’ had advised that ‘certain Catholics who are too pleased 
with a burgeoning Pagan sense should be subjected to censorship, 
by admonishing the Author."?" 

At that point, the official written ‘proceedings’ of Brunos trials, 
in Venice and Rome, spanned 256 sheets of text, that is, 512 pages. 
Therefore, an officer of the Inquisition composed the summary of 
the long proceedings, finished before 1 March 1598, and discovered 
centuries later by Mercati. And after it was written, the Inquisitors 
confronted Bruno in a ‘Seventeenth Deposition. 
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We know about this important deposition because brief notes 
about it were added in the margins of the ‘Summary’ of Bruno’s 
trial. First, in the account of Bruno’s third deposition, in which 
he had discussed the Trinity by describing ‘the Pythagorean doc- 
trine’ that the Holy Spirit is the soul of the world and quoting 
Virgil's Aeneid, an employee of the Inquisition now added, in the 
margin of that page: ‘About these replies by him, he was inter- 
rogated [again] in the 17th Deposition, folio 257, where he affirmed 
the same replies in which he relapses [reincidit].’ Second, in the 
immediately following paragraph, in which he said that he had 
some doubts about some expressions about the persons of God, 
again the margin bears an annotation: ‘About these words he was 
interrogated in the 17th Deposition, fol. 257v up to fol. 261, and he 
gave replies which relapse [reincidunz] into the same thing’. Third, 
also in the summary of that third deposition, in which Bruno had 
said that he agreed ‘with Pythagoras’ that the Earth is a star similar 
to the Moon, again someone added in the margin: ‘About this reply 
he was interrogated in the 17th Deposition, fol. 261, but does not 
seem to satisfy, because he relapsed [reincidit] into the same reply.’ 
The word reincidit was a technical term for Inquisitors. It was part 
of the definition of someone who has ‘relapsed’ into heresy.'?* This 
shows that Bruno’s beliefs about the soul of the world, the persons 
of God and the plurality of worlds were heretical, and that he obsti- 
nately repeated them. 

By March 1598 the Congregation of the Holy Roman Office 
(the Inquisition) consisted of several cardinals, several coadjutors or 
consultors, an Assessor of the Holy Office, a General Commissary 
and the official notary. Father Alberto Tragagliolo was the General 
Commissary of the Holy Office. Tragagliolo and Bellarmine agreed 
to produce another list of propositions that would synthesize Bruno’s 
principal heresies, and on 14 January 1599 Tragagliolo and Bellarmine 
presented ‘eight heretical propositions collected from the books 
and trial’ of Bruno.P? The Inquisitors agreed that Bruno would be 
required solemnly to abjure such propositions. Unfortunately, the 
official document is not extant, or researchers have not found it 
despite many efforts. 

Some scholars have tried to guess the eight propositions on 
the basis of the alleged transgressions in the Venetian and Roman 
proceedings against Bruno. In 1886 Felice Tocco speculated that 
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the propositions were about: (1) the distinction of persons in God; 
(2) the Incarnation of the Word; (3) the nature of the Holy Spirit; 
(4) the divinity of Christ; (5, 6, 7) the necessity, eternity and infinity 
of nature; and (8) the transmigration of souls. These questions are 
theological, but in view of the present analysis of the ten censured 
propositions, several of Tocco’s conjectures now seem Pythagorean 
too: the Holy Spirit as soul of the universe, the eternity and infin- 
ity of nature, and the transmigration of souls. Likewise, in 2002 
Finocchiaro speculated, ‘it is likely that this list [of eight her- 
esies] dealt primarily with the questions of the temporal, spatial 
and plural infinity of the universe, and with issues of the nature, 
immortality and individuality of the soul and its relationship to 
the body, the world and material substance.' Such conjectures are 
plausible, but I won't speculate about Bellarmine's list of eight 
heresies.” 

One proposition, however, seems to have been specified in a later 
document: “That you had said that it is a great blasphemy to say that the 
bread transubstantiates into flesh, etc. "Was this the first of Bellarmine’s 
‘eight propositions’? It was the first accusation that Mocenigo had 
raised against Bruno. From this Ingrid Rowland speculated that all of 
the eight propositions were extracted from Mocenigos initial accus- 
ation." I disagree. The document in question is a partial copy’ of 
Brunos final condemnation, which omits material with an ‘etc.’ 

I suspect that the original, long list began with Mocenigo’s accus- 
ations, plus others, and concluded with the last eight propositions 
selected from Bruno” books and trial. Indeed, the preceding sentence 
refers to the accusations from ‘eight years ago’ (by Mocenigo), and it 
is followed by a paragraph that mentions ‘these eight propositions’, 
clearly meaning the ones by Bellarmine. 

It doesn't make sense to have a denial of transubstantiation as 
one of those eight propositions because, under interrogation, Bruno 
repudiated Mocenigo’s accusation of denying transubstantiation, 
saying, ‘I have not doubted this sacrament.”” Neither did he deny 
transubstantiation in his books or depositions. Therefore this could 
hardly be one of the ‘propositions collected from the books and 
trial’. Rowland’s guess stemmed from her arbitrary interpretation of 
the ‘partial copy’ of Bruno’s final sentence. I cannot imagine, how- 
ever, that an expert on heresies, Bellarmine, would simply echo the 
accusations of a Venetian layman, Mocenigo. 
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Moreover, Rowland missed the important fact that two of the 
eight propositions were mentioned in a later document, and that 
these are 70? among Mocenigo’s accusations. Therefore, Bellarmine's 
list was not a copy of Mocenigos. 

Apparently, though, Bruno didn't know the eight propositions 
were heretical, telling the Inquisitors 'that if the Apostolic See and 
the Holiness of Our Lord held these eight propositions as defin- 
itely heretical, and that His Holiness recognizes them as such, or 
by the Holy Spirit he defines them as such, then he [Bruno] would 
be willing to revoke them’.?° 

The list of eight propositions was not final. The minutes of the 
Decree specifying that Bruno be presented with them concludes 
with a statement to ‘Seek other heretical propositions from the pro- 
ceedings and books.”"* A notary document about the list makes a 
key point, the answer to the question Bruno had raised: 


Our most Holy Lord decrees and ordains that it be intim- 
ated to the apostate brother Giordano Bruno of Nola by 
the theologian Fathers, namely Father Bellarmine and the 
Father Commissary, that these propositions are heretical, and 
not only heretical as now declared, but by the most ancient 
Fathers of the Church and the Apostolic See. 


Two more documents echo this claim, one of them adding that 
these propositions were ‘heretical and contrary to the Catholic faith’ 
and that the ancient Church Fathers had ‘rejected and condemned’ 
them.295 

So Bruno” worst heresies were old. They had been denounced 
‘by the most ancient’ Church Fathers. From the previous historical 
context, it seems fitting that some of Bruno” censured propositions 
appeared in ancient works by several advocates of the Pythagoreans, 
including Apollonius, Porphyry, lamblichus and Philostratus. And, 
ancient Church Fathers such as Irenaeus, Tertullian, Athanasius, 
John Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine and Isidore had denounced 
claims about transmigration, the eternity of the world, many worlds 
and Pythagorean denials of the uniqueness of Jesus. 

Bruno had spent six years in the Inquisitions’ prisons. Yet they 
then gave him forty more days to recant the heresies in Bellarmine’s 
list. Time passed, but Bruno did not recant. 
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In March 1599 Bellarmine was promoted to Cardinal and 
Inquisitor. On 30 April one of the early consultors of the Inquisition 
in the proceedings against Bruno, Ferdinando Taverna, became gov- 
ernor of Rome. Taverna soon became infamous for being ruthlessly 
cruel towards criminals. He personally extracted the confession of 
a young woman who killed her incestuous father: Taverna’s officers 
beheaded her and her mother, then they bludgeoned her son and 
tore his body to pieces. People rioted because of such brutally cruel 
executions, claiming that the governor and the Pope did not care 
for justice, but Taverna crushed them.” 


MEANWHILE, FAR from Italy, Catholics in India reasserted their 
denial of transmigration. In June 1599 the Christians of the Malabar 
Coast in India formally united with the Catholic Church. At the 
Synod of Diamper, they denounced three ‘common Errors’ of in- 
fidels, foremost among which was the false ‘transmigration of 
souls, which after death go either into the bodies of beasts, or of 
some other men’. The third error they denounced also echoes one 
of the accusations against Bruno, that everyone may be saved, ‘a 
manifest heresy’ since Salvation was conditional; it could only tran- 
spire through Christ. Members of all other sects would burn in 
Hell.”°’ I do not suggest that the decrees at Diamper influenced the 
Inquisitors in Rome, but the converse: such ‘errors’ were condemned 
in India because they were repugnant in Rome. 

In August 1599 a Decree of the Inquisitors noted that Bruno 
had ‘clearly revoked in writing’ most of the the eight propositions 
presented to him in April — with the exception of two: ‘namely 
the first, about the Novatian heresy, and the 7th, which treats the 
soul being in the body as a sailor in a ship'.?°* Neither heresy was 
explained in that Decree but we discussed the latter, which was the 
eighth proposition censured by consultors. Bruno had asserted it in 
at least three of his books.” 

The other heresy is mysterious. Novatian was a Roman bishop 
around 240 CE who denied that the Church could forgive the sin of 
idolatry. He argued that a newly elected pope, Cornelius, was too 
forgiving of Christians who denied their Christian faith during per- 
secution. So Novatian proclaimed himself Pope. For this and other 
reasons he was deemed a heretic. As summarized by Bishop Isidore, 
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around 630, "Ihe Novatians (Novatianus) originated from Novatus, 
priest of the city of Rome, who, in opposition to Cornelius, dared 
to usurp the priestly chair. He established his heresy, being unwill- 
ing to receive apostates and rebaptizing the baptized.” What was 
meant by accusing Bruno of ‘the Novatian heresy’? 

One meaning for such an expression was the accusation against 
Novatians claim that some sins are so grave that the Church cannot 
forgive them, only God himself can. 

Trying to explain the mysterious ‘Novatian heresy’, historian 
Luigi Firpo speculated that ‘maybe Bruno insisted beyond measure 
that there are difficulties in being admitted to penance, leading him 
to talk about an impossibility of his absolution and thus engen- 
dering suspicions in Bellarmine of Novatianism.’ I disagree with 
Firpo's conjecture because it sounds distant from Bruno's words. 
Actually, Bruno said he wanted to do confession, that he frequently 
asked God for forgiveness, and that he appreciated the Sacrament 
of Penance.?!! 

Thus Bruno did not voice heterodox views on penance and for- 
giveness. He acquiesced to the Inquisitors’ requests on this. I see no 
clear reason to think that his ‘Novatian heresy’ was about this. 

In 2006 historian Lucia Boschetti analysed this puzzling 
accusation, comparing editions of Novatian's works with Bruno's 
expressions, and found that Novatian's notion of the Trinity, espe- 
cially as interpreted in the 1590s, resembles Bruno's. As Boschetti 
explained: "Ihe concept of God expressed by Novatian had been 
explicitly developed following Virgil, although in this Christian 
theologian [Novatian] we do not find a literal citation.7? 

Boschetti compared lines from Novatian's On the Trinity with 
lines from Virgil’s Aeneid. Virgil wrote: ‘Mind agitates the mass and 
intermixes itself with the great body.’ Novatian described God as the 
‘Mind that generates and completes everything’. Similarly, Bruno 
wrote that ‘one mind, infused through the framework, moves the 
universal mass, as said by Pythagoras.’ As I’ve explained, Bruno 
quoted Virgil’s words as ‘the Pythagorean way’ of construing the 
Holy Spirit. This was one of the questionable beliefs Bruno boldly 
defended. Boschetti detected the pervasive Pythagorean thread in 
Brunos arguments about this matter. 

To check Boschetti's claims, I read Novatian’s work On the 
Trinity in the original Latin and can confirm that there are 
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striking similarities. For example, consider this passage Boschetti 
did not quote: 


Above everything he [God] himself contains all . . . always 
intent on his work, pervading through everything, & moving 
all, & universally vivifying, and beholding the totality, & 
connecting discordant materials in a harmony of all the 


elements .. 24 


Here, as in Virgil’s Aeneid, Novatian portrayed God as somehow 
infusing, vivifying and moving everything. Novatian also said that 
‘the warm nature of an interior spirit was added to everything." 
Recall Virgil’s ‘Spirit nourishes within . . .', which Bruno quoted to 
the Inquisitors. 

As for the Holy Spirit in particular, it seems peculiar that 
Novatian spent thirty chapters discussing God and Jesus Christ 
but he discussed the Holy Spirit in merely one chapter. In another 
chapter Novatian seems to say, briefly, that God is the same as the 
Spirit: 'But when the Lord says that God is a Spirit, I think that 
Christ spoke thus of the Father.’ And Novatian there explained 
that just as God is not really ‘love’, ‘fire’ or ‘light’, God likewise is 
not really ‘a spirit’ in substance, because all spirits are creations, and 
because such biblical appellations are just efforts to convey what 
humans cannot express: what God really is. 

Boschetti fairly noted that since Novatian did noż criticize 
the misidentification of God the Father as the Holy Spirit, later 
Catholic commentators surmised that Novatian Zerefica/]y implied 
no distinction between the Father and the Holy Spirit. Such com- 
mentators complained about the ‘nefarious heresy’ of construing 
the Holy Spirit as a ‘breath’, ‘air’ or ‘wind’, so they rejected any 
interpretation of it as ‘vital spirit’.7*° 

In 1579, for example, Jacob Pamelius published an annotated edi- 
tion of Novatian’s On the Trinity, in which he criticized Novatian’s 
brief claim that ‘Every spirit is a creation.’ Here, Pamelius inter- 
preted ‘spirit’ as meaning even the Holy Spirit, so he warned ‘it is 
not surprising that Novatian erred in this, because Novatian had 
not received the Holy Spirit through the sacrament of Confirmation 
'and therefore he easily fell into heresy; for nothing like this had 
been defined by the Church about the Trinity?!” In this context, 
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it seems that Bruno’s ‘Novatian heresy’ was indeed his denial of the 
Catholic notion of the third person, the Holy Spirit. 

I might mention another point: the question of penance (the 
usual meaning of ‘Novatian heresy’) is linked to the interpretation of 
the Holy Spirit as the universal soul. Virgil’s Aeneid involved a pagan 
concept of penance, a punishment for sins not forgiven on Earth. 
Here Virgil argued that during a soul’s bodily imprisonment the 
body somehow stains the soul, so after death the soul must undergo 
a painful penance to purge sins and crimes before becoming purified. 

Along with the belief that soul travels in bodily vessels, Bruno 
refused to recant his Novatian heresy — whatever it was. In September 
the prosecutor, the commissary (Tragagliolo), the assessor and three 
consultors of the Inquisition all voted that Bruno should be tortured. 
Two of them (including Tragagliolo) said he should be tortured 
severely, and another said that he should be tortured more than 
twice. Only one of them specified a reason why: ‘concerning fore- 
most the holiest Trinity torture him.”?!* This confirms that one of 
Bruno’s heresies was his interpretation of the Trinity. The Pope 
was present at that meeting, along with Bellarmine and the other 
cardinal Inquisitors. 

The extant documents do not specify whether in fact Bruno was 
tortured. Pope Clement viii was patient, so more months passed. 
In December the cardinals of the Inquisition, including Bellarmine, 
confronted Bruno again. They asked if he would recant and recorded 
his answers: ‘He said that he neither wants to nor should repent, and 
has nothing to repent, nor has matters of repentance, and does not 
know about what he should repent.”"? So they gave him even more 
time to recant. They submitted his books to the Index of Forbidden 
Books, for heresies and errors.??° 


Fire and Smoke 


On 20 January 1600 a Decree of the Congregation of the Holy 
Office reported that Bruno had been asked to ‘recognize, detest and 
abjure’ the ‘heretical propositions that were contained in his books 
and that he had voiced in his depositions’. However, the Decree 
reported: ‘Bruno did not want to agree, asserting that he never said 
or wrote heretical propositions, but that the excerpts were done 
wrongly by the ministers of the Holy Office, conveying the opposite. 
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Because, he was prepared to give an account of all his writings, to 
defend them against any theologians." Since he did not recognize 
his heresies, the Decree stated that he would be sentenced and deliv- 
ered to the secular Roman Court for punishment. On 8 February 
the Inquisitors issued their sentence against Bruno, including the 
statement that ‘we condemn, reprove and prohibit all your books and 
writings mentioned above and others as heretical and erroneous and 
containing many heresies and errors.’ 

They ordered that his works be publicly burned in St Peter's 
Square and listed in the Index of Forbidden Books. In that document 
the cardinals condemned Bruno as an ‘obstinate and impenitent 
heretic’. Nine cardinals, including Bellarmine, approved the final 
judgement, and it was sent to the governor of Rome, Ferdinando 
Taverna. On the same day the Congregation of the Index duly noted 
that Bruno’s books and writings would be prohibited. 

Gaspar Schoppe, a virulent critic of the Protestants, described 
Bruno’s final days. Schoppe was a young German humanist, almost 
24 years old, who had quickly gained prominence in Rome thanks to 
his very boastful conversion to Catholicism. In a letter to his former 
teacher, the jurist Konrad Rittershausen, Schoppe said that he was 
present at the court of the Inquisition on the day when Bruno 
faced his Inquisitors on his knees, to receive his sentence. Schoppe 
noted that first they gave an account of Bruno’s life, studies and his 
doctrines. Schoppe said that many years ago Bruno had begun ‘to 
doubt, or even deny’ the doctrine of transubstantiation. Next he 
had doubted the virginity of Mary. Then he left his monastery and 
travelled to Geneva and other places. The Inquisitors described their 
efforts ‘to reclaim him’ to the Catholic faith, against his pertinacious 
impiety. Then they degraded him, excommunicated him and turned 
him over to the secular Roman magistrates to be punished. Schoppe 
said that the Inquisitors ‘begged that he be punished very gently and 
without profusion of blood’. 

Right then, Bruno said just one thing: ‘Maybe you have more 
fear in executing your sentence on me, than I in accepting it.” 
Here again Bruno spoke like a Pythagorean, one who did not fear 
death. Was he convinced of the immortality or rebirth of the soul? 
In his dialogue On the Cause, the Principle and the One, Bruno had 
referred to the ‘saintly’ Pythagoras as one ‘who did not fear death, 
but expected the mutation ^? In the end, Bruno refused to recant 
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The prison of Tor di Nona (centre top), on the edge of the Tiber River, across 
from the Castel Sant’Angelo. Map by Antonio Tempesta, 1593. 


his views. They declared him guilty of heresy and sentenced him 
to death. 

Bruno was transferred to the Roman authorities and locked 
up in the Tor di Nona prison.” The Roman notary Giuseppe de 
Angelis wrote that Bruno was detained by Governor Taverna. The 
Roman judge Giovanni Battista Gottarello was assigned the task of 
carrying out the sentence imposed by the court of the Inquisition. 

Death sentences for heresy usually consisted of hanging, drown- 
ing, mutilation or burning. But before being mutilated or burned, 
some convicts were strangled or decapitated to reduce the suffering 
and horror. Being burned alive was regarded as the worst punish- 
ment, for the gravest offences."? That was the punishment imposed 
on Bruno. It was a rare event in Rome. Schoppe commented that he 
had not heard about any heretics being burned at the stake there.” 
Although we do not know the total number of trials by the Roman 
Inquisition, there are some figures about executions. For example, 
the Archconfraternity that accompanied victims to their deaths 
kept records, including the names of 97 heretics executed in Rome 
between 1542 and 1761.77 

On r2 February an official Notice of Rome announced that the 
‘obstinate heretic’ from Nola would be brought to justice. It sum- 
marily stated that Bruno had been sentenced for authoring 'various 
enormous opinions that he had refused to recant. It also noted some 
of the cities where he had lived and added that 'they say in Germany 
that he had disputed several times against Cardinal Bellarmine.””* 
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Did that really happen? What did Bellarmine think about Bruno's 
eccentric claims? Since Bellarmine wrote many works, I suspected 
that somewhere he commented on such beliefs. Indeed he did, years 
later, as we will see. 

A document recently discovered in a Roman archive and pub- 
lished in 2010 seems to note the importance of the heresy of the 
plurality of worlds. It seems to have been written on 12 February 
1600, the same day that the official Notice of Rome announced 
Bruno’s execution. It states: 


The Proceedings were burned, those in which the curate 
[parish priest] already noted had specified so many © [suns] 
and for which he was burned, and soon will be burned an 
obstinate re/asso [someone who relapsed into heresy] called 
Tadeo Bruno of Nola, a famous writer who for 3 years has 
been at the Holy Office; who recently said to the Cardinal 
of Santa Severina that he knew more about doctrine and 
especially about philosophy than St Thomas, and that 
with greater happiness he had accepted his sentence to be 
burned, by comparison to the bitterness and displeasure with 
which they read it, but that he was quite disturbed when 
the Cardinal told him that he would be burned in a place 
where he would be publicly seen. And this hardened beast 
of a philosopher bears a resemblance to those of antiquity. 
They say that he is ill, but slightly, with phlegm.^? 


This document is very important because it seems to say that some- 
one else had been burned before Bruno for the belief that there are 
many suns. It does not specify the name of that curate. Federica 
Favino conjectures that it was actually Celestino Arrigoni, one of 
the Venetian inmates who testified against Bruno and was executed 
on 16 September 1599, shortly before Bruno, both at the Campo de' 
Fieri?" 

The document is also significant because it discusses Bruno 
immediately after specifying the objectionable claim of many 
suns, as if that too were his main crime, and because it compares 
the obstinate Bruno to the philosophers of antiquity. We should 
note that the tenth proposition that had been censured in Bruno’ 
books, during his Roman trial, was precisely: ‘Again he posits many 
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worlds, many suns necessarily containing similar things in kind and 
in species, as in this world, and even men.’ 

A few days later, the Journal’ of the Archbrotherhood of St 
John the Beheaded (S Giovanni Decollato), in Rome, notes that 
the ‘impenitent heretic’ brother Giordano Bruno was punished 
for having ‘finally always stood in his cursed obstinacy, wandering 
the brain and intellect with a thousand errors and vanities’. Bruno 
was sentenced to public execution. When executions were public 
instead of private, the intention was often to publicize the particular 
heresies, as a kind of public warning.” 

Sixteen years earlier Bruno had anticipated his fiery death at 
the end of his Ash Wednesday Supper, his book about Copernicus: 


if you do not want to accompany him [Bruno] with fifty, or 
a hundred torches (which, even if he should march at the 
middle of the day, will not be lacking if he is to die in the 
Roman Catholic land), then at least accompany him with 
one of those, or even if this seems too much, accompany him 


with a lantern with a tallow candle inside.?*” 


Likewise, in his Expulsion of the Triumphant Beast, he had written 
about himself in the Dedication: 


Come now, come now, as a citizen and servant of the world 
[Bruno], son of the father Sun, and of the mother Earth; 
since he loves the whole world so much: let us see what it 
is to be hated, blamed, persecuted and expelled from it. But 
in this moment, he is not idle, nor wrongly busied during 
the expectation of his own death, of his transmigration, of 


his transformation.?35 


The entry in the Journal of the Brotherhood describes what finally 
happened to Bruno: ‘And he persisted so much in his obstinacy, that 
from the ministry of justice he was taken to the Campo di Fiori, and 
there stripped naked and tied to a pole.’””** 

A crowd thus witnessed the execution on the funeral pyre, in 
front of the ruins of the ancient Theatre of Pompey. In the letter he 
wrote that day Schoppe said he saw Bruno execution: “Therefore, 


today, on being led to the funeral pyre, as he was dying they showed 
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The Campo de’ Fiori, where Bruno was taken to be publicly burned alive. Map 
by Antonio Tempesta, 1593. 


him an image of the crucified Saviour, he rejected it by throwing 
back his fierce face, so he perished miserably.’ 

The records of the Brotherhood of St John the Beheaded 
state that the clergymen sang as Bruno died: ‘he was burned alive, 
accompanied throughout by our Company singing the litany, and 
the comforters up to the very end comforting him to let go of his 
obstinacy, with which finally ended his miserable and unhappy life.” 

Among those present was Cardinal Santori as well as the Roman 
notary Giuseppe de Angelis. A few years ago De Angelis’s document 
was discovered in a Roman city archive. The most stunning thing 
about it is a simple but extraordinary drawing. Before that discov- 
ery there were no known depictions of Bruno during his life. De 
Angelis summarily described the event and drew a small sketch of 
Bruno, with a thin beard and wearing a tunic, as he burned on the 
funeral pyre, his hands apparently behind his back, while flames and 
smoke rose around him.” It is astonishing that this solitary image 
should precisely record the moment of Bruno’s death. The ink, which 
has decomposed across the centuries, has created cracks and holes 
in the yellowed paper as if the paper itself had been burned by the 
fire that killed Bruno. 

There exists another account. Johann Wackher von Wackenfels 
was an imperial counsellor who had been a patron of Bruno in 
Prague in 1588. He was also a patron of Schoppe. On 19 February 
1600 Schoppe sent a letter to Wackher, telling him: 
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Giordano Bruno as he died in the fire. Drawing by the notary Giuseppe de 
Angelis, on 17 February 1600. Original document at the Archivio di Stato di Roma. 


Lately, on Thursday Febr. 16 [sic], Giordano Bruno was 
adopted into the family of the Baron of Atoms. When the 
pyre was about to start, an image of the Crucifix was offered 
to him to kiss it, [but] he rejected it with a scowling face. 
Now, I think, he shall announce to the worlds of the in- 
numerable and Simonians how things are done in this one 
[world] of ours.?37 


The Simonians were a heretical Christian sect that followed Simon 
Magus, a reputed magician who was rebuked by the apostles Philip, 
Peter and John (Acts 8:9-24). The Simonians were some of the 
earliest Gnostics and predecessors of the Valentinians, who were 
denounced as Pythagoreans. The Simonians were denounced as 
heretics who believed in transmigration.”** 

The same day Schoppe wrote that letter, 19 February, a ‘Notice 
of Rome’ was issued: 


‘Thursday morning at the Campo di Fiore a Dominican friar 
from Nola was burned alive, of whom it was already written: 
obstinate heretic, and having by his caprice formed various 
dogmas against our faith, and in particular against the most 
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Holy Virgin and Saints, he chose to die obstinately in those 
crimes; and he said that he died as a martyr and voluntarily, 
and that his soul would rise with the smoke into paradise.^? 


Why the Romans Killed Bruno 


We should summarize all the accusations against Bruno. Luigi 
Firpo counted 34 charges. Maurice Finocchiaro composed a longer 
list: forty charges, including the plaintiffs for each. However, 
Finocchiaros list includes a few repetitions and omissions, as well 
as one interpolation, so I have prepared a more comprehensive list. 
It consists of 54 accusations, including self-incriminations, and it 
specifies more clearly each alleged or actual transgression. Whereas 
Finocchiaro described each charge briefly, for example that Bruno 
‘had spoken ill of Moses’, I specify the actual accusation: what did 
Bruno say about Moses? In addition, how did Bruno defend him- 
self? I have also grouped the accusations in five major categories. 
In the endnotes, I specify which accusers voiced each accusation. 


I. Bruno’ Alleged Departures from Catholic Practices 
and Rituals 


1. Allegedly Bruno spoke ill of Catholicism, saying ‘that the 
Catholic faith is full of blasphemies against the Majesty of 
God’, that it is ‘full of doctrines of asses’, and that he would 
create a new sect of ‘Giordanists’ in Germany called the 
New Philosophy. But in his fourth deposition, Bruno denied 
having ever spoken against the Catholic faith, and he denied 
having created a religious sect.^^? 


2. Reportedly, Bruno spoke ill of the breviary, the Catholic 
book of rites, by saying that it is not worthy of being read 
by good men, that it contains many confused and porns 
things, and that it was written by a ‘foul dog, a ------- ----- 
However, Bruno (fourteenth deposition) denied having 
criticized the breviary at all.?# 


3. Bruno habitually uttered blasphemies, and he foully ges- 
tured upwards and cursed against Heaven. Bruno (tenth 
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deposition) admitted that sometimes he had said blasphe- 
mies, but nothing major, and he denied having gestured 


against Heaven.” 


4. Four accusers also said that Bruno entertained atheist 
ideas, did not believe in God, or had no religion. However, 
Bruno (fourth and ninth depositions) denied having 
abandoned the Catholic faith.” 


5. Bruno allegedly held holy relics in contempt, saying it 
is useless to venerate them. Yet Bruno (in an unspecified 
deposition) denied having spoken against relics.” 


6. Reportedly Bruno also disliked the veneration of sacred 
images, saying that it constitutes idolatry. However, in his 
twelfth Deposition he said he actually appreciated religious 


images.^* 


7. Some accusers said that Bruno practised divination, 
conjuration and judicial astrology, and said that magic is 
good and legal. Indeed, in his fifth and fifteenth deposi- 
tions, Bruno said he studied astrology only to see whether 
it works, but that he did not believe that fate guides events 
in the world, only God's providence. He said he was curious 
about sciences because he was interested in medicine. In 
his tenth deposition Bruno also replied that magic is only 
illegal if it is used for evil purposes, because it is based on 
observing nature and mixing substances, purely physical 


operations.^^6 


8. Next, Bruno allegedly condoned and performed sexual 
sins, saying the Church sins by prohibiting sex with women. 
However, Bruno (fourth deposition) replied that he agreed 
with the Church and acknowledged often that sexual acts 


are sins.74” 


g. He was also accused of apostasy, for having fled from the 
Dominican order. Bruno (fourth deposition) said he had 


not confessed sins for years, except twice, in Toulouse and 
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Paris. The confessor then said he could not absolve Bruno 
because he was an apostate priest. But nevertheless Bruno 
said he always asked God forgiveness for sins, and that he 
appreciated the Sacrament of Penance.” 


1o. Bruno had a previous criminal record with the Roman 
Inquisition in 1576. In his first deposition, in 1592, he said 
that in 1576 the Inquisition processed him merely for parting 
with religious images while keeping only a crucifix. Later, 
in his fifth deposition, Bruno said he originally didn't know 


why the Inquisition wanted to process him.””? 


11. Two accusers said that Bruno listened to heretical ser- 
mons in England, Geneva and Germany. Bruno replied that 
he only went to Protestant cities for his safety and that he 


only consorted with heretics out of curiosity, not by sharing 
beliefs.” 


12. He read prohibited books by Luther, Calvin, Melanchthon 
and other heretics. Bruno admitted this, but not to adopt 


their doctrines, he said, just out of curiosity.”"* 


13. Bruno rejected the Catholic restriction against eating 
meat on prohibited days. He admitted eating meat with 
heretics on such days.?°? 


14. Allegedly Bruno said that if he were captured and forced 
to rejoin the Dominican order, he would burn down the 
monastery and escape. However, in his ninth deposition, he 
denied this allegation.”°° 


I. Bruno’ Alleged Heresies against the Bible and 
Catholic Dogma 


15. Two accusers claimed that Bruno denied that the Church’s 
dogmas are credible; saying that all about the Church was 
vanity, which could not be proved. However, in his thirteenth 


deposition, Bruno denied having criticized the Church ?^^ 
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16. Those two accusers also complained that Bruno held 
erroneous opinions about Cain and Abel, saying that Cain 
was a good Pythagorean man for killing his carnivorous 
brother Abel. Yet Bruno replied that he was just joking in 
saying that Cain had a ‘Pythagorean zeal.” 


17. Mocenigo and Celestino complained that Bruno held 
erroneous opinions about the Trinity, that he did not 
recognize three persons in God, saying the Trinity is an 
impossibility. In depositions, Bruno admitted that he had 
failed to understand what is meant by ‘the Holy Spirit as a 
third person’, except in the sense of the Pythagorean doctrine 
explained by Virgil: as soul of the universe. He said he didn't 
intend to doubt the Trinity, but speaking philosophically he 
had wondered how the Son (the Word) became incarnate; 
he said he didn't know how divinity became united with 


human nature.”°° 


18. One accuser claimed that Bruno said that the cross that 
Christians placed above altars was originally a sign etched on 
the chest of the goddess Isis, venerated since antiquity, and 
that Christians stole it from the ancients, pretending that it 
had been used to crucify Jesus. When interrogated, Bruno 
did not entirely confirm this, but he said (tenth deposition) 
that the cross was an ancient symbol that pre-dated Christ: 
it was known in Egypt during the times of Moses, and was 
used on the chest of Serapide.?97 


19. Two accusers said that Bruno denied that people are pun- 
ished for their sins. But in turn, Bruno (fourth deposition) 
didn't admit having said that, and he said he had ‘always 


believed that good deeds are necessary’.”°8 


20. Five accusers said that Bruno held erroneous opinions 
about Hell, saying there is no eternal punishment because 
God is not angry at anyone forever. However, in his ninth 
deposition, Bruno replied that he did not understand what 
these accusers had testified.?°” 
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21. Three of these accusers also claimed that Bruno said that 
at the end of the world even demons would be saved, because 
‘God saves men and beasts.’ However, in his ninth deposition, 
Bruno denied this accusation. He said that demons would 


not be saved, and that infernal punishment lasts forever.?9® 


22. Schoppe claimed that Bruno said that scriptures were 


just a dream ?*! 


23. Schoppe also complained that Bruno wrote that human 
beings existed before Adam and Eve; only the Hebrews 
originated from Adam and Eve. Indeed, Bruno wrote this 
in his book On Monads.?^*? 


m. Brunos Alleged Heresies against the Prophets and Church 
Fathers 


24. Two accusers claimed that Bruno spoke ill of Moses, 
saying that Moses was a wise magician who only pretended 
to talk to God on Mount Sinai, and that Moses contrived 
his laws by magical arts, not from God, because they were 
tyrannical and bloodthirsty laws. Yet Bruno (tenth depos- 
ition) argued that Moses was an expert in all the Egyptian 
sciences, including magic, and that before Moses spoke with 
God, he could have used magic, which is not illegal since it 
is founded on the careful observation of nature and purely 
physical operations, not evil.” 


25. Next, Bruno allegedly spoke ill of the prophets, saying 
that they were men who lied, did bad deeds and were rightly 
condemned. However, in his tenth deposition, Bruno denied 


having criticized the prophets.” 


26. Mocenigo also accused Bruno of having said that the 
prophets and the apostles were magicians. However, Bruno 
(fourth deposition) denied that the apostles performed their 
miracles by magic, and he (tenth deposition) denied having 


criticized the prophets.?9 
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27. Three accusers also said that Bruno disapproved of pray- 
ing to the Saints, that he mockingly said that it was vain and 
ridiculous to invoke them because they cannot intercede for 
us. However, Bruno (in an unspecified deposition) denied 


having criticized the invocation of Saints.299 


28. Some accusers also complained that Bruno spoke ill of 
the Catholic Church and its officials, for example, saying 
‘that the Church was governed by ignorant men and asses’. 
In contrast, Bruno repeatedly denied having criticized the 
Church (in his fourth, ninth and thirteenth depositions).?9 


29. Also Mocenigo claimed that Bruno, in his book Cantus 
Circeus, insulted the Pope by depicting him as a pig. But 


Bruno denied it in his sixteenth deposition 26 


30. Furthermore, two accusers claimed that Bruno spoke ill 
of theologians, the Doctors of the Church, for example by 
saying that St Thomas Aquinas and others knew nothing 
compared to himself. To the contrary, Bruno (fourth depos- 
ition) replied that he didnt criticize theologians and that he 


especially admired Thomas.” 


IV. Brunos Alleged Heresies and Blasphemies against Christ and 
God 


31. Mocenigo alone further claimed that Bruno denied the 
virginity of Mary, mother of Jesus Christ, by mockingly 
saying that it’s impossible for a virgin to give birth. But 
again, Bruno defended himself, saying (in an unspecified 
deposition) that he didn’t speak against Mary’s virginity, 
and that she certainly conceived Jesus thanks to a miracle 
of the Holy Spirit.??° 


32. Another accuser said that Bruno denied that the Three 
Kings paid homage to baby Jesus. Yet Bruno (unspecified 
deposition) admitted only that he heard a sermon in which 
someone discussed whether the "Ihree Kings' were not really 
271 


kings. 
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33. A couple of accusers also said that Bruno held erroneous 
opinions on Christ’s divinity and incarnation. In contradistinc- 
tion, Bruno (eighth deposition) replied that he had just wondered 
how Jesus became incarnate; and Bruno (tenth deposition) also 


denied having criticized doctrines about Christ?” 


34. Four accusers testified that Bruno held erroneous opin- 
ions about the life and death of Jesus; for example, saying 
that Jesus was not crucified, but was hanged from two logs. 
To the contrary, in his tenth deposition, Bruno said that he 
always believed in Christ’s passion and death. He said the 
four branches of the cross were not equally long, and he 


denied that Christ hung from a gallows.^? 


35. [wo accusers claimed that Bruno had said that Jesus 
was a magician who forged his miracles with magic and 
necromancy. In his defence, Bruno (fourth deposition) said 
he did not deny Jesus's miracles; he denied that Jesus did 


miracles by magic.^/* 


36. Next, reportedly Bruno said that Jesus had sinned mor- 
tally by refusing God's will, in particular when Jesus said: 
‘Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me’ (Matthew 
26:39). However, in his ninth deposition, Bruno denied 
having said that Christ sinned.”” 


37. Also, Bruno allegedly held erroneous opinions about 
transubstantiation: reportedly he said that the bread does 
not become the body of Christ, and he discussed this with 
heretics. Yet Bruno (fifth deposition) denied having doubted 


transubstantiation.?”° 


38. Six accusers said that Bruno angrily and repeatedly voiced 
blasphemies against Jesus, especially in prison, saying, ‘---- 
of Christ’, ‘Christ ----- , dog ----- "Christ is a ------- dog’, 
‘------- ----- ,----- of God’, and so on. Consequently, in his 
tenth deposition Bruno only admitted that sometimes he 
had said Christ’s name in anger, but said he never directly 


sinned against His name.?77 
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39. Reportedly, Bruno also said blasphemies about God, such 
as ‘God is a traitor, who doesn't govern the world well.’ Bruno 
(tenth deposition) admitted that sometimes when angry he 
had improperly mentioned God, but that he never directly 
sinned against God’s name; he denied saying that God is a 


traitor governing the universe.” 


V. Bruno’ Heretical Beliefs about Substance, Worlds 
and Souls 


40. The consultors of the Inquisition complained that Bruno 
argued that substance cannot be created or destroyed, but 
only transforms, in accord with the teachings of Pythagoras. 
Bruno then admitted it, replying that there exists no true 
generation, but only transformation, because ‘there is nothing 


new under the Sun.””? 


41. The consultors also complained that Bruno denied 
Solomon’s statement in Ecclesiastes 1:14, that the true being 
of individuals is vanity, because Bruno held that the under- 
lying substance of all things is eternal, not illusory. Bruno 
had asserted this in his books. And then apparently Bruno 
insisted that the underlying substance of all matter is not 


vanity, but ‘really is what it is’. 7°° 


42. Also, five accusers testified that Bruno believed that the 
universe is eternal, not created by God. Subsequently, Bruno 
(third deposition) argued that whether the world is eternal 
or temporal, the ‘caused or produced world’ depends on the 
First Cause, thus he did not reject the word ‘Creation’.”** 


43. The consultors seemed to complain (second proposition) 
that Bruno believed that the universe is spatially infinite. 
Bruno replied that since God's power is infinite, it must 
produce infinite things. Accordingly, Bruno (third and four- 
teenth depositions) affirmed the infinity of empty space.?*° 


44. Six accusers plus the consultors and the Inquisitors 
also complained that Bruno believed that many worlds 
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exist, infinitely many, and that all the stars are worlds; 
another necessary consequence of God’s infinite power. 
Consequently, Bruno repeatedly affirmed (third, twelfth, 
fourteenth and seventeenth depositions) such Pythagorean 
beliefs: Earth is a star, stars are worlds, infinitely many 


worlds exist.283 


45. Also, two accusers plus the consultors said that Bruno 
believed that the other worlds are similar to ours and are 
inhabited by rational beings. Indeed, in his fourteenth 
deposition, Bruno said that other worlds resemble Earth, 


with animals, plants and rational beings.^*^ 


46. The consultors of the Inquisition further complained 
that Bruno argued, against Aristotle and Catholic dogma, 
that the soul is not the form of the body, but that instead it 
is a spiritual substance that inhabits the body, ‘as a captive 
in a prison’, and controls it like a ship. Yes, Bruno had said 
such things, and he said that the false claim that the soul is 
the body’s form is not in the Bible. In his fifth deposition, 
Bruno said that the human soul subsists outside the body, 


against Aristotle’s claim that it is the body's form.?9° 


47. Three accusers said that Bruno believed in the transmigra- 
tion of souls, between human bodies, even into other distant 
worlds. Bruno (second and eleventh depositions) replied that 
the soul is immortal and ‘speaking in a Catholic way’ it goes 
to Paradise, Purgatory or Hell, but that ‘reasoning philoso- 
phically’, a soul possibly can go from one body to another, in 
accord with Pythagoras’ opinion. Bruno insistently denied 
saying that in fact the soul transmigrates between bodies, but 
said instead, ‘I posit this only as a possibility. ^? 


48. Two accusers said that Bruno also believed that human 
souls can transmigrate into animal bodies; and that the souls 
of some of his own friends might presently inhabit animal 
bodies. But Bruno (eleventh deposition) denied that human 


souls can inhabit animal bodies.?8” 
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49. One accuser claimed that Bruno himself said he remem- 
bered having lived previously in another body, and that his 
soul ‘in another time in the world had been a swan’, which 
made the other prisoners laugh. Another accuser twice 
testified that Bruno claimed to recall living in another 
body, whether human or animal. However, in his eleventh 


deposition, Bruno denied ‘having been someone else in 
> 
this world” .288 


so. The consultors of the Inquisition twice complained that 
Bruno believed that the Earth has a soul, that Earth is a living 
and rational animal. Bruno then admitted that he believed 
that God created the soul of the world. He quoted the Bible, 
‘Producat terra animam viventem (Genesis 1:24), which is 
often translated as ‘Let the land produce living animals’, but 
might be rendered as ‘the Earth produces living souls’, which 
Bruno interpreted as meaning that Earth produces animals 
and animates them with its worldly soul. He said Earth is a 
rational animal, as evinced by its regular motions.^? 


51. Ihe consultors also complained that Bruno said that 
the Earth moves, which he said shows the Earth’s rational 
mind. Indeed, Bruno insisted that the Earth spins and moves 
but the firmament does not, and he added that this doesn’t 
undermine the authority of divine scriptures.7”° 


52. Ihe consultors complained that Bruno said that stars are 
angels: visible and animated rational bodies that convey the 
divine voice. And indeed, in his fourteenth deposition, Bruno 
quoted ‘the Heavens declare the glory of God’ (Psalms 19:1) 
and said that therefore the heavenly bodies are animated, 
rational, sensible beings, or angels, that interpret God’s 
voice.??! 


53. The Inquisitors interrogated Bruno about his belief that 
the Holy Spirit is the soul of the universe, what he called 
‘the Pythagorean doctrine’. Yet Bruno reasserted this belief 
in his third, fourteenth and seventeenth depositions.”” 
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54. Finally, the consultors also complained about Bruno’s 
claims about how human souls originate. And again, Bruno 
admitted it: he replied that just as the earth in our bodies 
came from the world, so too our spirit comes from God and 


returns to God, while ‘the universal spirit’ always subsists.^?? 


This list of accusations is remarkable. It shows that hearsay about 
Bruno was deeply offensive to Catholic officials. The accusers por- 
trayed Bruno partly as a recklessly angry and embittered enemy of 
Catholicism, yet his replies show that he consistently denied any 
disagreements with Catholicism, to the best of his knowledge. At 
times he seems merely to have exercised intellectual curiosity. 

I have grouped the accusations into five categories: departures 
from Catholic practices, heresies against the Bible and dogma, her- 
esies against prophets and Church Fathers, blasphemies against 
Christ and God, and fifth, beliefs about substance, worlds and souls. 
It is striking that under interrogation Bruno directly denied nearly 
all charges in the first four categories, but he refused to recant most 
of the accusations listed in the fifth: beliefs about substance, worlds 
and souls. Of the fifteen accusations in that category, Bruno appar- 
ently denied only two: having said that human souls can be reborn 
in animal bodies, and he denied that previously he had lived as a 
swan. (Interestingly, Plato’s Republic said that Orpheus had chosen 
to be reborn as a swan.) In his trial depositions and his replies 
to book censures, apparently Bruno boldly asserted or defended 
thirteen of those fifteen censured claims. Fourteen of the fifteen 
accusations were Pythagorean; again, without counting the one 
about stars being angels. 

Someone might guess that by August 1599 Bruno recanted some 
beliefs about substance, worlds and souls, since he reportedly main- 
tained only the Novatian heresy and the belief that souls resemble 
sailors. However, no direct evidence shows Bruno having denied 
such beliefs, as we do not know the six propositions that he recanted 
then, only the two that he did not. 

At the time any Catholic person who was confronted by an 
Inquisitor was expected to deny or renounce any errors, blasphemies 
or heresies. If the accused admitted that such beliefs were mistaken, 
the Roman Inquisitors were often lenient, because they understood 
that their function was not merely punitive. For example, in the 
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Relief of Giordano Bruno” execution. Sculpted by Ettore Ferrari, on the base of 
Brunos statue at the Campo de’ Fiori. 


fourth deposition in Venice, in 1592, the Inquisitors asked Bruno 
‘whether the miracles that were done by Christ and the apostles 
were apparent miracles and made by magical arts and not true’. 
Bruno replied: “What is this thing? Who is it that has contrived 
such devilry? I have not said any such thing, nor did any such thing 
pass through my imagination. Oh God, what is this thing? I would 
rather sooner be dead than to have such a thing proposed to me.’ 
Afterward, the Inquisitors in Rome and Venice did not ask Bruno 
about that accusation again. 

Bruno’s reactions to being accused of believing in many worlds 
were the opposite. It was one of the few doctrines that Bruno 
asserted as true. He repeatedly refused to recant this opinion. He 
refused at least four times, in four of the seventeen depositions: 
in the third (in 1592 in Venice), the twelfth (in 1593 in Rome), 
the fourteenth (also in 1593) and the seventeenth (in 1598). Bruno 
repeatedly insisted that the Earth is a star (what we call a heavenly 
body), the Sun is a star, radiant stars are orbited by planets such 
as the Earth, which are all worlds made of the same elements as 
the Earth. He insisted that ‘innumerably many worlds’ exist. And 
he was right. 
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IN ORDER TO find out how unusual Bruno’s execution was, we should 
compare it to other executions in Rome. The Archbrotherhood of St 
John the Beheaded carried out the duty of accompanying all convicts 
to their deaths, and it kept records of such events. Consider, for 
example, the executions carried out from 1598 until 1604. The time 
frame is arbitrary: I considered counting how many persons were 
executed in Rome only during the rule of Governor Taverna: April 
1599 until June 1604. However, since Bruno was executed soon after 
Taverna was appointed governor, I expanded the scope a bit more, 
from January 1598 until December 1604. During those seven years, 
189 persons were executed in Rome.””* Table 1 conveys the numbers 
and methods of execution. 

By far the majority of executions in Rome were by hanging, 
while other convicts were executed by decapitation or bludgeoning. 
Most convicts were executed at the Piazza di Ponte, and then their 
corpses were exhibited at the Sant’Angelo bridge. The death records 
do not specify whether bodies were quartered only after death, or 
whether some individuals were still alive when their bodies were 


136 Hanged 
24 Hanged and quartered } 6 
8 Hanged and burned 199 
1 Tortured with pincers, hanged and quartered 


5 Decapitated } 
2 Decapitated and quartered 8 
1 Decapitated and burned 


5 Bludgeoned and quartered 
3 Tortured with pincers, bludgeoned } 
10 
and quartered 
2 Pincers, bludgeoned, decapitated and quartered 
2 Burned alive 2 


TOTAL EXECUTIONS 189 


Table 1. Executions in Rome, from 1 January 1598 until 31 December 1604. 
Nearly all were executed for crimes, not for heresies. 
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torn to pieces. In any case, the rarest kind of execution was being 
‘broiled and burned alive’. It was feared as the most painful type of 
punishment, inflicted for the gravest offences. 

The most surprising point about the records of executions, over 
those years, is that only two men were killed as ‘heretics’: Celestino 
and Bruno. Only the two of them were burned alive. Both were 
executed at the Campo de’ Fiori. Both of them were described as 
‘heretics’, both ‘obstinate and impenitent’. Bruno had asserted to 
the Inquisitors that many suns exist, and apparently Celestino too. 

Why did the Inquisition kill Bruno? In 1942 Angelo Mercati 
argued that the ‘Summary of Bruno’ trial shows he was not prosecuted 
for scientific claims. In Brunos writings, a topic such as the Earth's 
motion was not defended on the basis of experiments, mathemat- 
ics or astronomical observations, but on philosophical arguments, for 
example that the Earth must orbit the Sun to partake of the seasons. 
Thus Brunos trial was not essentially a conflict between science and 
religion. Instead Mercati concluded that the Inquisition condemned 
Bruno because of transgressions against Catholic orthodoxy.”” 

In the 1960s Frances Yates argued instead that what led to 
Bruno’s execution was that the Inquisition considered him a 
Hermeticist and magician.” More recently, however, Maurice 
Finocchiaro has rightly argued that the problem with Yates’s thesis 
is that ‘there is little trace of Hermeticism and magic in the trial pro- 
ceedings.’ Among the many accusations against Bruno, Finocchiaro 
fairly notes that questions of Hermeticism or magic arise only a few 
times: that he practised magical arts and said the prophets, Moses, 
Jesus and the apostles did too. But such charges did not stick, since 
Bruno promptly and vigorously denied them. 

Mercati too did not properly characterize Brunos trial by saying 
it was about religious transgressions. Mercati overlooked the fact that 
some of the important censures against Bruno had a distinctly phi/- 
osophical significance, instead of religious or scientific. Finocchiaro 
argues that in the 15905 the discipline of philosophy had autonomy, and 
that Bruno fairly questioned whether his (presumably philosophical) 
statements were really heretical. He asked when suchlike notions offi- 
cially were declared heretical. By September 1599 Bruno had denied or 
retracted the censured theological propositions, so Finocchiaro infers 
that Bruno was unwilling to retract his philosophical beliefs. Then the 
Inquisition became intolerant towards his obstinacy.??” 
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‘There were certainly substantial conflicts between Catholicism 
and Bruno’s philosophy. So Finocchiaro rightly characterized the 
trial as involving a conflict between religion and philosophy. Yet 
the present analysis reveals a neglected dimension: many of Bruno's 
main philosophical and religious heresies were directly rooted in 
the ancient Pythagorean religion and its interpretations in the 
Renaissance. Even seemingly scientific notions, such as the Earth’s 
motion, were linked to pagan ideas: that it has a soul. The idea that 
there are many worlds like Earth was connected to the Pythagorean 
belief that the beings living in such worlds can embody the souls 
of persons who once lived on Earth. The idea that the universe is 
infinite was connected to the Pythagorean denial that the world 
was created. 

Again, why did the Romans kill Bruno? Since there were so many 
accusations and some documents are missing, some historians claim 
causal ignorance. For example, Thomas Mayer wrote: “The simple 
fact is that we do not know why he was executed. Nevertheless, 
Francesco Beretta must be right that the articles could not have 
included any Copernican charges because they were all specified 
in the sentence as heretical.””* Such claims fail to recognize that 
charges of heresy did not need to correspond to pre-existing her- 
esies. The Pope could designate something as heretical. Consultors 
and cardinals could also brand something as a heresy. This is what 
happened later with Galileo’s belief in the Sun’s immobility. 

Also, some of Bruno’s propositions were semi-Copernican (as 
with Digges), pertaining to cosmology, yet were deemed heretical. 
In particular, the notion of many worlds was categorized as heretic- 
al for centuries. Consultors and Inquisitors who mastered treatises 
on heresies knew that it was heretical, unlike recent historians. 
For example, Bellarmine knew Augustine’s book On Heresies very 


well??? 


Bellarmine was also very familiar with works on heresies 
by Tertullian, Epiphanius, Irenaeus, Philaster and others, which he 
also cited often. 

Schoppe complained that in Rome some people said that ‘a 
Lutheran’ had been burned, because they did not distinguish 
Lutherans from other heretics. Yet he explained that actually 
Lutherans and Calvinists were not really in any danger in Rome 
because the Pope had requested that they be treated with extra- 


ordinary civility and exhorted to investigate the truth. Certainly, the 
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label ‘Lutheran’ was misused in Italy for many practices and beliefs, 
and it is also true that by the 1590s the Italian Inquisitions processed 
fewer Protestants than previously.??? 

Bruno had done something worse. In one paragraph, Schoppe 
complained that Bruno ‘teaches these utterly horrific and most 
absurd things’, which I here render as a list, in the same sequence, 
adding only numbers: 


(1) ‘Worlds are innumerable’, 

(2) ‘souls go from body to body, and even migrate to another 
world’, 

(3) ‘one soul can shape two bodies’, 

(4) ‘magic is a good and licit thing’, 

(5) ‘the holy Spirit is nothing other than the soul of 

the world, and this is what Moses meant by writing that 

it nourished the waters’, 

(6) ‘the World exists eternally’, 

(7) ‘Moses effected his miracles by magic, in which he 
advanced more than the rest of the Egyptians, and that he 
forged his laws’, 

(8) ‘Sacred Scriptures are a dream’, 

(9) ‘the Devil will be saved’, 

(10) ‘only the Hebrews originated from Adam and Eve, other 
than those two God made everyone else on the previous day 
[of Creation]’, 

(11) ‘Christ is not God, but was a notorious magician who 
deceived men, and therefore he was rightly hanged, not 
crucified’, 

(12) ‘the prophets and Apostles were but men, magicians, 
and many were hanged." 


Does Schoppe’s list match the accusations that Bruno faced in the 
closed meetings with his Inquisitors? Yes, from Schoppe’s list of 
twelve horrendous ‘teachings’, eleven — nearly all of them — had 
been articulated against Bruno during the proceedings in Venice 
and Rome, some several times. 

Among these twelve ‘horrors’, five of the first six are Pythagorean. 
Others might be related to Pythagorean beliefs, for example, if we 
infer that the alleged critiques of the powers of Moses, Jesus and the 
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apostles involved partly a belief that certain men, such as Pythagoras 
and Apollonius, had also performed similar feats, as Bruno said in 
some of his works. Anyhow, some of the latter claims in the list were 
hardly justified, since Bruno either denied them under interrogation 
or because apparently he said no such thing (as far as I know): that 
scriptures were a dream. 

Schoppe was closely affiliated to one of the Inquisitors in 
Bruno’s trial: Cardinal Lodovico Madruzzo. In 1598 Schoppe had 
initially met Father Bellarmine and Cardinal Baronio at Ferrara, on 
his way to Rome.*” Once there, he promptly won the favour of Pope 
Clement vii, thanks to Schoppe's writings and his emphatic abju- 
ration of Protestantism. Schoppe's nemesis, Joseph Justus Scaliger, 
remarked that Schoppe had 'gone to Rome to lick the plates of the 
Cardinals." The Pope honoured Schoppe with the titles of Knight 
of St Peter and Apostolic Count of Clarvalla. In Rome Schoppe was 
honoured to live in the palace of Cardinal Madruzzi, who had been 
a papal nuncio to Germany, and was head of the Inquisitors who 
judged Bruno." Thanks to the efforts of Baronio, Schoppe even 
received a pension from the Pope in May 1600. 

One puzzle needs explanation. Schoppe said that, for Bruno, 
‘nourished the waters’ meant the Holy Spirit is the Soul of the World. 
In Schoppe's account, the words in Latin are fovisse aquas, which 
may be translated literally as ‘nourished the waters’. Historians have 
construed this as referring to Genesis 1:2, ‘et spiritus Dei ferebatur 
super aquas’ (‘and the Spirit of God hovered over the waters").?9^ 
Bruno had learned this from Ficino: 


Hence the saying [by Virgil]: the Spirit nourishes within. 
Likewise again and containing the soul power, insofar as 
with itself it is glued (so to speak), like oil that swims on and 
surrounds the other. Perhaps here this tends to 'the Spirit of 


God hovered over the waters’, or infused in the waters.?? 


During his interrogations Bruno used other lines from the Bible 
and by Virgil, his ‘Pythagorean poet’, to interpret the Holy Spirit 
as the universal Soul.3°” 

Another strange accusation was that ‘the Devil will be saved.’ 
Three witnesses had accused Bruno of saying demons would be 
saved, though he denied it in a deposition. A similar claim had been 
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denounced by St Irenaeus (c. 180 cE). Irenaeus denounced men who 
believed in the transmigration of souls, and he rejected the idea 
that souls are imprisoned in bodies, and that eventually ‘all souls are 
saved’.*°* Subsequently Origen argued that the Bible (Paul's letters) 
taught that everyone would be saved: even the Devil would ulti- 
mately gain redemption. Later Christians disagreed, saying instead 
that most of humanity is eternally condemned. Augustine, for 
example, argued that even unbaptized babies go to Hell” Jerome 
complained that Origen said ‘the Devil himself, after a certain time, 
will be as well off as the angel Gabriel.?!? Thus, although Origen 
promulgated Christianity, long after his death some Christians 
declared him a heretic: 


If anyone says, or thinks, that the punishment of demons & 
of impious men is temporary, and will have ended at some 
time, or that a future restoration (apocatastasis) of demons 
or impious men will happen, he is anathema [a heretic]. 
Anathema to Origen, who is called Adamantius, who 
promulgated all this, along with his hateful and execrable 
doctrines & to every man who dares to think or assert this, 
or any part at any time forever and ever: In ouR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST, glory to him forever and ever, Amen?! 


For this reason too Bruno was declared a heretic. 

Schoppe summarized and exaggerated Bruno's crimes: 'In 
a word, whatever was affirmed by the pagan philosophers or by 
ancient and recent heretics, he defended it all.’ Therefore Schoppe 
concluded that Bruno ‘perished miserably by burning, departing, I 
think, so that he might tell them in the other worlds, imagined, the 
manner in which blasphemous and impious men are usually treated 
by the Romans .?! 

This striking last sentence highlights the importance of Bruno’s 
pagan heresy of the plurality of worlds. It appeared from the start, 
in Mocenigo’s initial accusations against Bruno. Next, it was re- 
iterated by five other witnesses against him. In sum, six witnesses 
accused Bruno of believing in many worlds on no fewer than 
thirteen separate instances, in ten depositions. In fact, it was the 
one accusation levelled more often than any other against Bruno 
throughout the protracted seven-and-a-half-year trial in Venice 
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Statue of Giordano 
Bruno where he 
was burned alive, 
at the Campo de’ 
Fiori. Sculpted by 
Ettore Ferrari. The 
inscription reads: 

A BRUNO — IL 
SECOLO DA LUI 
DIVINATO — QUI 
DOVE IL ROGO 
ARSE, that is, 

"[o Bruno - The 
century predicted by 
him — Here where 
the pyre burned." 
The statue was set 
in place in 1889, 
facing towards the 
Vatican. 


and Rome. Moreover, the accusation against ‘diverse worlds’ was the 
single disciplinary admonition given to Bruno on his first meeting 
with Bellarmine. In the seventeenth deposition the Inquisitors noted 
that Bruno had ‘relapsed’ (reincidit) into this belief. This meant that 
he had remained obstinate in his heresy??? It was also included in 
the Summary of ten censures extracted from his books. 

Schoppe pointed out the issue of innumerable worlds four times. 
His first letter describes Brunos belief in the precise wording in 
which it was known as a heresy in Latin: ‘Mundos esse innumer- 
abiles.' In ancient times Cicero and Lactantius had disdained the 
claim ‘mundos esse innumerabiles’ as insane. Valerius Maximus 
and Seneca quoted the expression, attributing it to Democritus. 
Philaster declared that ‘mundos esse infinitos et innumerabiles was 
a heresy. Jerome too criticized Origen for asserting ‘mundos esse 
innumerabiles’. Augustine described this heresy as ‘Alia dicit esse 
innumerabiles mundos.’ Likewise, Praedestinatus denounced the 
heresy of ‘innumerabiles esse mundos’. Echoing Valerius Maximus, 
Ficino and Erasmus quoted the expression ‘mundos esse innumer- 
abiles’. Among various critics, Jacob Schegk ‘refuted’ this belief in 
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1550. Meanwhile, other writers often used other expressions, when 
writing about worlds but not writing about heresies.?!^ 

This was the first ‘utterly horrific’ doctrine listed by Schoppe, 
and again when he sarcastically said Bruno would go to such other 
worlds. Schoppe's letter to Wackher repeats this point. Moreover, 
the recently discovered document about another clergyman who 
was apparently burned for positing many suns seems to suggest that 
Bruno too was in that category: "Ihe Proceedings were burned, those 
in which the curate already noted had specified so many © [suns] 
and for which he was burned, and soon will be burned an obstinate 
relapsed [heretic]’, Bruno. 

Is there any evidence that Schoppe’s list of doctrines or accus- 
ations echoes the reasons why Bruno was executed? Yes. In his letter, 
Schoppe argued: ‘But perhaps you might add: the Lutherans neither 
teach nor believe such things, and therefore should be treated other- 
wise. I agree with you, & therefore, precisely no Lutherans do we 
[Catholics] burn.’ This means that if only the Lutherans ‘taught 
or believed’ what Bruno did, ‘docere neque credere’, they would be 
burned. It also means that Bruno was burned for his teachings and 
beliefs. And Schoppe listed the horrendous absurdities that Bruno 
‘teaches’: ‘quibus horrenda prorsus absurdissima docet’. 

The convergence of evidence makes it preposterous to imagine 
that Schoppe interpolated whichever notions bothered him per- 
sonally in Bruno's writings. He was echoing recurring accusations 
against Bruno. Schoppe's main point was to explain why Bruno 
was really burned. Importantly, he was an eyewitness on the day 
the Inquisitors condemned Bruno. Schoppe explained: ‘Perhaps I 
too would believe the vulgar rumours that Bruno was burned for 
Lutheranism, but I was present at the Holy Office of the Inquisition 
when the sentence against him was pronounced, & so I know what 
heresy he professed.?'? Schoppe specified the site of the condem- 
nation: 'the Palace of the supreme Inquisitor', and indeed it was 
Cardinal Madruzzo’s home, where Schoppe lived. His patron was 
the first to sign Bruno's condemnation on that very day. 

Therefore I conclude that Bruno was burned for the hereti- 
cal teachings that Schoppe listed, or for most of them. I cannot 
imagine that although Schoppe actually heard the heresies for which 
Bruno was condemned, and specified Brunos ‘horrific’ teachings, and 
specified that anyone would be burned for such teachings, that yet 
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Bruno was burned for some ozZer teachings that Schoppe chose not 
to specify. Bruno died for affirming that there exist many worlds, 
souls migrate into bodies, the soul of the world is the Holy Spirit 
and so forth. 

For years, some historians, writers and astronomers have said 
that it's a myth that Giordano Bruno was burned for believing in 
many worlds.?'^ But their claims did not take into account most of 
the present evidence. It shows the apparent myth was not a myth. 

I have found more evidence showing that in 1600 the Church in 
Rome did condemn the thesis of the plurality of worlds. First, while 
the Inquisitors were deliberating Bruno’s final fate, Cardinal Baronio 
was finishing a volume of his Ecclesiastical Annals. It was published 
in 1600 and it discusses, among many things, how Pope Zacharias 
reacted against Virgilius in the year 748. Baronio paraphrased 
Zacharias's critique: 


Regarding the perverse doctrine, which he [Virgilius] 
has spoken against the Lord & his own soul, namely that 
there is t another world, and other men beneath the earth, 
another sun & moon, if he is convicted of confessing this: 
the summoned Council will deprive him of the honour of 
being a priest of the Church. But we also communicate 
with the Duke mentioned above, regarding the aforemen- 
tioned Virgilius we send a letter as we have presented this, & 
request a thorough investigation, [and] if an error is found, 


[we will] condemn it in canonical decrees.?!? 


In the margin Baronio added a note corresponding to the dagger 
he placed next to the expression ‘another world’: “To doubt the 
Antipodes is not heresy, but to posit many worlds is repugnant to 
divine scriptures, and therefore is proven to be a heresy.’ Cardinal 
Baronio was librarian of the Vatican and held a privileged position 
as one of the closest clergymen to Clement vir: he was the Pope’s 
personal confessor. 

Next, Johann van Heck was a Catholic physician, from the 
Netherlands, who lived in Rome at the time. In 1600 or 1601 Heck 
drafted a manuscript commentary on Pliny’s Natural History. It 
should be remembered that Pliny had discussed, from the outset, 
the question of whether many worlds exist; Pliny had written that it 
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was ‘madness to believe that there are innumerable stars and worlds. 
Hence Heck too discussed ‘whether the world is infinite and [whether 
it is] one'.?'? He rejected the notion that the universe is infinite, and 
he attributed the thesis of the plurality of worlds to several writ- 
ers: Democritus, followed by ‘Archelaus, Metrodorus, Anaximenes, 
Diogenes, Leucippus, Epicurus and some others.’ Heck did not spec- 
ify it, but his list echoed an account by Stobaeus (c. 425 cE).? Heck 
quoted critical statements by St Albertus Magnus against the belief 
in many worlds. Heck added that this false belief was also asserted 
by the Manichaeans, ‘truly heretics’. The Kizad al Fihrist (c. 987), a 
history of Arabic literature, attributes to the Manichaeans a belief in 
the existence of ‘five worlds’ inhabited by devilish, lustful creatures.?^? 

And here’s the most significant point: Heck then wrote a timely 
remark that echoes the outcome of Bruno’s trial some months prior: 
‘to posit a plurality of worlds is fota//y condemned by the Holy Roman 
Church.'?! I’ve added the emphasis. 

Furthermore, Heck also noted that the notion that the stars are 
animated ‘contradicts the Catholic faith no less than [it contradicts | 
the Aristotelian philosophy’.*” In 1603 Heck became one of the four 
founders of the scientific Academy of the Lynx in Rome, of which 
Galileo later became a member. 

Finally, I discovered another piece of evidence regarding Bruno’s 
condemnation. In 1626 a book was published by a ‘Lucius Verus that 
replied to critiques against Catholics by the prominent Calvinist 
politician Ludwig Camerarius. In response to a remark about Bruno, 
the pseudonymous 'Verus', an advocate for the Catholic emperor, 
wrote: ‘for those who are interested, there are documents; & the 
records show, those which are available: Regarding the execution 
of Bruno of Nola it states: He was not a Lutheran, instead he was 
infected partly with Calvinism, even by Manichaeus, Borborites, 
Arian and Eutychian heresies, and he was convicted of those 
crimes.?? Rather than explaining all the possible connotations of 
these five kinds of heresies, we can answer a narrower question: did 
any of these heretical groups believe in the existence of many worlds? 
Yes. Epiphanius, Augustine and Albertus Magnus all complained 
that the Manichaeans believed that multiple worlds exist.??^ As for 
the 'Borborites', that was a name given to the Gnostics. Epiphanius 
accused the 'filthy' Gnostics of believing that, after death, a per- 
son's soul travels successively to multiple inhabited heavens, and can 
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sometimes be reborn in ‘this world’ as animals.?? It is significant 
that although books of heresies gave the names of hundreds of sects 
with various beliefs, the few groups that ‘Lucius Verus linked with 
Bruno include two that said many worlds exist. 

There are other links between such sects and Bruno’s heresies. 
Epiphanius complained that ‘all the Gnostics and Manichaeans’ 
believed in the transmigration of souls. Reportedly they thought 
that soul is dispersed in all things, and that the human soul is a frag- 
ment of God, imprisoned in the body.*”° 

‘The Catholics who denounced, feared and hated the Christian 
reforms of Luther and Calvin likewise rejected Bruno’s more eccen- 
tric efforts to reinterpret biblical scriptures and Catholic doctrines 
on the basis of pagan Pythagorean beliefs. Therefore, the Romans 
finally gagged him and burned him alive. 
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iordano Bruno was not alone. Like him, Kepler and Galileo 
Cr Copernicus and Pythagoras. In time, the less severe 

confrontations between Galileo and the Inquisition became 
more infamous than Bruno's deadly trial. For decades, historians 
have distinguished sharply between the proceedings against Bruno 
and Galileo. They have argued that Bruno was not prosecuted for 
the same transgressions as Galileo. It's true: Bruno's main crime was 
not that he claimed that the Earth moves. However, I will argue that 
Galileo’s problems in 1616 were linked to the proceedings against 
Bruno. 

This will not be a comprehensive portrayal of the Copernican 
Revolution, or of the Galileo affair! But we will investigate the 
surprising links between Bruno and Galileo. 

Prior to Bruno's works, some ancient sources told stories about 
life in other worlds. Lucian and Plutarch discussed the Moon, saying 
that it was inhabited by beings or souls. Iamblichus mentioned that 
some people believed that Pythagoras had lived on the Moon as a 
demon. St Augustine repudiated the idea of sacrificing to demons 
living on the Moon. Then Copernicus triggered the question: was 
it true that there exist worlds other than our Earth? 

In 1597 a prominent professor of philosophy at Padua, Francesco 
Piccolomini, published a book discussing, among other questions, 
whether many worlds exist. He said this idea had been asserted 
by some Greek philosophers, including "Democritus, Leucippus, 
Epicurus, Lucretius and others', who had posited in the immense 
vacuum atoms that randomly formed innumerable worlds.” 


Aliens on the Moon? 


Piccolomini noted that Empedocles too asserted the plurality of 
worlds, and that ‘Pythagoras said that the Moon is a Celestial 
Earth.” Piccolomini discussed arguments for and against the plural- 
ity of worlds. For example, if such worlds are all similar then it’s 
pointless that there be many. But if they are dissimilar then the 
universe is not really a universe or perfect. He also quoted author- 
ities such as Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas, to conclude that our 
world is unique. 

Piccolomini also discussed related questions. Is the world eter- 
nal? He discussed the opinion that the world has a soul, which 
he attributed to ‘Orpheus and the most ancient theologians’. 
Interestingly, Piccolomini used brief expressions very similar to those 
of Bruno, whom he did not name: ‘to understand their propositions, 
Spirit nourishes within: and moreover, the spirit hovers over the waters, 
and this spirit is the life of lives, and the Heaven of Heavens.”* This 
notion had been advanced by Orpheus, the Pythagoreans and the 
Stoics, Piccolomini said, and he quoted Virgil’s words from the sixth 
book of the Aeneid, at greater length.” But this professor denied that 
the soul of the world is God. 

Thus while Bruno defended such ideas against the Roman 
Inquisition, they were also criticized by Catholic professors of 
philosophy. Soon, the news of Bruno’s death reached Protestant 
England. Robert Devereux, 2nd Earl of Essex, received this report: 


One named: Nolanus, Jordanus, politanus [from Naples], a 
notable, learned, and fantastical fellow, who with [Michel de 
Castelnau] Mauvissier the Ambassador was here in England, 
fell into the Inquisition’s hands at Venice, and from thence 
sent to Rome, and there proceeded against by that holy 
order, disgraced, excommunicated and to avoid the spilling 
of blood, committed over to the secular power to be but 
burned.° 


In England a prestigious physician, William Gilbert, voiced opin- 
ions very close to those of Bruno. In 1600 Gilbert published his 
book On the Magnet, Magnetic Bodies, and the Great Earthly Magnet. 
From experiments, Gilbert concluded that the Earth is really a great 
magnet. Like Copernicus and Bruno, he argued that the Earth 
moves. Citing Thales and Anaxagoras, Gilbert argued that magnets 
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seem to be endowed with some kind of soul, because they have 
the power of moving iron. Since the Earth is magnetic and moves 
things and itself, Gilbert argued that it too has a soul, and that it 
is a living being, just as Bruno had argued, though Gilbert did not 
cite him in his book. 

Gilbert credited ancient thinkers with the belief that the stars, 
Sun, Moon and the entire universe are alive and infused with a 
soul. He cited Thales, Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, Archelaus, Hermes, 
Orpheus, Pythagoras, Empedocles and Plato.’ But Gilbert argued 
that life was not quite in the entire universe, only in the heavenly 
globes themselves, and to various degrees. He said: ‘the whole world 
is animated, all the globes, all stars, and Earth’, each having indi- 
vidual souls. He said God himself is a soul. He said that living 
creatures arise and receive their life from Earth and the Sun. Like 
Bruno, Gilbert argued that Earth itself is a great animal: 


The Stoics attribute a soul to the Earth, hence they pro- 
claim (while the learned laugh) that the Earth is an animal. 
This magnetic form is astral, whether it be a vigour or soul. 
The learned mourn & weep, since none of the foremost 
Peripatetics, nor even the popular philosophers, nor Joannes 
Costeus who laughs at this, were able to acknowledge and 
see the nature of this.’ 


Since the Earth was a soulful animal, it gave soul to some of its 
offspring, including magnets. It gave life to humans and animals by 
emitting a kind of breath (spirizu), and then souls lived in bodies 
almost as if in ‘prisons’, until they departed again.’ 

Since the world was a living animal, it also moved. In the Preface 
of Gilbert’s book, Edward Wright argued that the words of Psalm 
104:5 (103:5 in the Latin Vulgate), that God ‘established the Earth 
on its foundations, it cannot be moved forever and ever’, could not 
be used to prove that the Earth does not move. This was because 
the Earth could remain forever, ‘resting on its centre’, while moving 
in a circular motion, without wandering aimlessly. 

In Spain, the Jesuit Juan de Pineda wrote a commentary on Job 
in which he complained about Zufiga’s support of ‘the Pythagorean 
opinion of the Earth’s motion’. Pineda declared: ‘it is plainly false 
(some others call it delirious, worthless, temerarious, & dangerous 
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to the faith; and taken from the hell of ancient philosophers by 
Copernicus & Caelio Calcagnino . . .).!! Living in England, how- 
ever, Gilbert suffered no consequences for flirting with pagan 
heresies: on the contrary, in 1601 he became the personal physician 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

Also in 1601 a book published in the Italian city of Reggio 
nell'Emilia listed and criticized the heretical beliefs of the con- 
temporary “Tower of Babel’. The author, the Dominican preacher 
Augustino Petreto, included the errors, confusions and blasphemies 
of ancient heretics alongside recent heretics, especially Luther and 
Calvin. It had been the duty of the Dominican Order, since 1216, to 
preach the Gospel and combat heresy. Father Petreto censured sev- 
eral heresies that Bruno defended, although he too did not mention 
Bruno’s name. Instead Petreto credited such heresies and errors to 
whomever most infamously asserted them, or to broad groups like 
‘the philosophers’. 

Alongside each heresy, Petreto briefly explained why it is false. 
For example, he denied the claim that ‘the world is eternal’, which 
he attributed to Aristotle." And he blamed Porphyry for the belief 
that ‘the soul is happy to flee from every body’, but denied it by 
arguing that since the soul is the form of the body ‘it is not repug- 
nant to unity with the body.” Petreto attributed the heresy that ‘the 
Holy Spirit is the soul of the world’ to Peter Abelard: Petreto coun- 
tered that ‘Since God is perfect, it is impossible that He is part of a 
composition.”* Against the claim “They posit something of God as 
soul of the world, he replied, ‘But we assert that this is wholly false; 
because God does not come into compositions.” 


Kepler Announces Life in Other Worlds! 


Other admirers of Copernicus and Pythagoras explored the idea 
that the world has a soul and many worlds exist. Consider especially 
the case of the young German astronomer Johannes Kepler. Like 
his parents, he followed the reformed Christian religion of Martin 
Luther, the ‘new Porphyry’, as Pope Leo x maligned him. 

As a student at Tübingen, Kepler’s teacher Michael Maestlin 
convinced him of the theory of Copernicus. Hence in 1593 Kepler 
began to draft a dissertation in which he mathematically analysed 
what the heavens would look like to observers standing on the 
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Moon. To present the subject, he sketched an introduction that 
described a voyage to the Moon. He read Lucian’s “True History’. 
Although Lucian had warned that it was fiction, Kepler was 
impressed and in some sense he did believe it to be true. Also in 
1595 he read Plutarch’s story of the Moon. Kepler’s interest in lunar 
astronomy and geography led him to consider seriously whether 
there is life on the Moon. He conjectured that the Moon and the 
planets resemble the Earth. He wondered whether those other 
worlds were inhabited. 

Kepler began to draft his own story about a dream, a lunar 
journey.! In his story an old mother reveals to her son that she 
could talk with the Moon and showed him the secret art of con- 
juring spirits. Then an alien daemon took the mother and boy on 
a dangerous voyage to the Moon. They travelled there to meet its 
inhabitants, who hid in caves to protect themselves from the Sun's 
heat, and to discuss their astronomy. They saw strange things and 
beings, including monstrous snakelike creatures that shun the Sun, 
and others who daily die by daylight and return to life at night. But 
Kepler did not publish this. 

In 1594 the 22-year-old Kepler had become a teacher of math- 
ematics in Graz, Styria (Austria). As an official mathematician of 
the district of Graz, he was expected to make astrological predic- 
tions. He did not really believe that astrology controls individual 
events. Still, in 1595 Kepler predicted that there would be a bitterly 
cold winter and the Turks would attack. Surprisingly, his predictions 
turned out to be correct, so he became a celebrity." More import- 
antly, Kepler worked on astronomy, fascinated by the Copernican 
theory. He struggled to answer questions such as why were there 
only six planets, including the Earth. 

On 19 July 1595 Kepler was teaching a class when suddenly he 
had an idea. By interspersing geometric regular figures between 
the planetary orbits, he might be able to calculate the separations 
between the orbits. Kepler wrote: 'I believe that it was by divine 
ordinance that I obtained by chance that which previously I could 
not reach by any pains; I believe that so much the more readily 
because I had always prayed to God to let my plan succeed, if 
Copernicus had told the truth."? Kepler calculated the distances 
between the orbits of the six planets by interspersing the five regu- 
lar solids between them. It seemed clear evidence of God's wisdom. 
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Kepler believed that God ‘revealed’ to him this discovery, which 
had quietly waited since the dawn of Creation to be grasped by 
humans: 


It will never be possible for me to describe with words the 
enjoyment which I have drawn from my discovery. Now I no 
longer bemoaned the lost time; I no longer became weary at 
work; I shunned no calculation no matter how difficult. Days 
and nights I passed in calculating until I saw if the sentence 
formulated in words agreed with the orbits of Copernicus, 
or if the winds carried away my joy. In the event that I, as I 
believed, had correctly grasped the matter, I vowed to God 
the Omnipotent and All-merciful that at the first opportun- 
ity I would make public in print this wonderful example of 
His wisdom.” 


If anything did not quite work in the numerical and geometric har- 
mony of the universe, Kepler commented that he hoped Pythagoras 
might perhaps rise from the dead to help him — which did not 
happen, he wrote, ‘unless perhaps his soul has transmigrated into 
me.” But Kepler did not believe in numerical mysticism.” 

In 1596 Kepler published his Cosmographical Mystery, endorsing 
the Copernican theory. He said Plato and the Pythagoreans ascribed 
great importance to the five regular solids in the order of the uni- 
verse. Echoing ‘Plutarch’, Kepler stated that Pythagoras himself knew 
this.” Kepler wanted to include an introductory chapter explaining 
the consistency of Copernicus’s theory with the Bible, but the senate 
of the University of Tubingen censored that part. Kepler acquiesced: 
‘we shall imitate the Pythagoreans also in their customs. If someone 
asks us for our opinion in private, then we wish to analyse our theory 
clearly for him. In public, though, we wish to be silent.?? 

Kepler wrote that Pythagoras had been reborn as Copernicus. 
At the very start of his book, Kepler included a poem he wrote: 


What world, what cause, God, reason for creating, 
how God's numbers, which many regular magnitudes, 
that made six circuits, that each orb 

falls in intervals, that both Jupiter & Mars 

their orbs not primary, interspersed in gaps: 
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All this Pythagoras taught you with five figures, 

thus this example teaches us, that we can be reborn, 
two thousand mistakes, years, he becomes Copernicus, 
hence you are called the best observer of the World. 
But the seeds you discovered did not delay the crops.” 


Thus Kepler linked the Creation of the cosmos with the transmi- 
gration of souls. He wrote nearly the same poem in a letter to Duke 
Frederick of Württemberg, early in 1596, but he replaced its last line 
with these: ‘But you discovered Frogs, which is from seedful pleasure, 
with a herd of pigs posing among the trough of swine"? which show 
a resentment towards the unenlightened mob. 

A year later, in 1597, Kepler sent a letter to a young and relatively 
unknown professor at the University of Padua, Galileo Galilei. In 
it Kepler tried to convince Galileo to publish on the Copernican 
theory and he referred to Pythagoras as one of their true masters: 
'although you warn discreetly and secretly, by your own example, 
that one should retreat before common ignorance, one should not 
rashly incite or oppose the madness of ordinary learned men — in 
which respect you follow our true masters, Plato and Pythagoras.’ 

In 1600 Kepler was appointed imperial mathematician to 
Emperor Rudolf 11. Although Rudolf had been raised in Spain, 
fortunately for Kepler he had withdrawn from Catholic observances 
and tolerated the Protestants. 

One of Kepler's friends, Edmund Bruce, wrote him letters 
expressing eccentric opinions about astronomy. Bruce was an 
Englishman who studied and lived in Padua and participated in 
intellectual circles. Bruce knew Galileo and informed Kepler about 
him. For years Galileo had not replied to Kepler's letter of 1597.2 
In 1605, however, Bruce sent Kepler a frank letter voicing opinions 
that resemble those of Giordano Bruno: 


I have many doubts in astronomy about which you alone 
[can] make me more certain. For I think that there are 
infinite worlds. Each one of these worlds is finite, as if the 
Sun’s centre is in the middle of the planets. And just as the 
Earth does not rest, so neither does the Sun. For it rotates 
most rapidly in its place around its axis, the motion of which 
the other planets follow. I think that the Earth is one among 
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these [planets] but each [moves] more slowly the further it 
is from it [the Sun]. The stars are thus moved like the Sun, 
but they are not, as are the planets, driven around in a circle 
by the force of this body [the Sun], since each one of these 
[stars] is a Sun — and not part of this, our smaller world of 
planets.?” 


Bruce argued that the elements (earth, water, air, fire) exist not only 
on Earth but in outer space. Such ideas seemed ‘probable’ to Bruce, 
so he asked for Kepler’s opinion. Mysteriously, Bruce didn't mention 
Bruno. Not much more is known about Bruce: ‘Unfortunately after 
this letter, the brief trail left by Edmund Bruce dies out. Was he 
able to visit Kepler in Prague on his way back to England? Indeed, 
did he ever return??? 

According to Aristotle and ancient Greek astronomers, no 
change exists in the heavens. Yet a bright new star suddenly appeared 
in 1572, and vanished. Now, in 1604, another bright star appeared. 
For a year Kepler carefully observed it and published a book about 
it in 1606. He there said that heavenly matter is changeable, and he 
analysed his observations in terms of ‘the Copernican hypothesis’. 
Kepler argued that, contrary to what theologians might claim, the 
new star was no miracle. Then, as he was about to opine about its 
origin, Kepler wrote: 


First I will say something: so that others may have material 
to discuss copiously. A certain Pythagorean brings to mind 
this Virgilian passage: 
In the beginning, the sky and Lands, and regions of water, 
Shining globe of the Moon, and Titanic stars 
Spirit nourishes within; the totality, infused through 
the limbs, 
a Mind agitates the mass, & intermixes itself with 
the great body. 
‘Thus from Aristotle: Both plants and animals originate from 
earth and fluids [humore]: because there is a fluid in the earth, 
a fluid spirit, in its entirety indeed a UNIVERSAL ANIMAL HEAT: 
by which Scaliger thought that these words lead us into the 
occult mysteries of nature.”? 
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The next chapter compared the nova of 1604 to the nova of 1572. 
However, in another section of the same book Kepler explained that 
he believed in the soul of the world: 'If nothing were alive, it would 
vivify all matter, as the Earth; if nothing moved, it would attract 
everything to itself, some more than others.” He argued that this 
soul was responsible for converting the sweat of women and dogs 
into fleas, dew into beetles, marshland into frogs, water into fish, soil 
into plants, corpses into worms, and so on, and ethereal regions into 
comets and stars. Kepler argued that a ‘seminal reason’ with some 
sort of moisture generates various species. 

In describing such ideas, Kepler gave credit to Cornelius 
Gemma, a German physician, astronomer and astrologer. Gemma 
had described the new star of 1572 two days before Tycho Brahe. 
More importantly for our discussion, however, Gemma had argued 
that ‘all that is called the world or universe’ is a single animal 
endowed with an intelligent mind and one spirit.?! He had also 
paraphrased a relevant quotation: ‘In the beginning the sky & lands, 
regions of water, Spirit nourishes within, &c. Aen. 6.?? Moreover, in 
a work published in 1569, Gemma had argued that what some people 
called ‘the soul of the world’ was the same agency that Christians 
called ‘the Holy Spirit’, and that by it the heavens are moved and 
heat is diffused in the atmosphere, and so forth.?? Again, these 
notions remind us of the heretic from Nola. 

At some point, Kepler heard about Bruno’s execution. Later, in 
1607, he discussed the tragic event in a letter to a friend, the phys- 
ician Johann Brengger. This letter is significant also because in it 
Kepler discussed his own belief in many worlds and alien life forms: 


You think that the orbs of the stars are perfectly unmixed 
and simple; but in my opinion they resemble our Earth. You, 
a philosopher, would remit the question to a philosopher; 
but Experience should speak, if she could be interrogated. 
[emendation] But Experience is silent, since nobody has 
been there; whence she neither affirms nor denies. I myself 
argue as you do, by induction from the Moon, which has 
many points of similarity with the Earth. And moreover I 
attribute moisture to the stars, and tracts which are rained on 
by evaporation, and living creatures to whom this is advan- 
tageous. For not only that the unfortunate Bruno, who was 
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broiled on a wood fire at Rome, but my friend Tycho Brahe 
as well, held this opinion, that the stars have inhabitants. To 
this I agree more readily, that I hold, with Aristarchus, the 
motion of the Earth as well as of the planets.?* 


Brengger replied that he did not know that Bruno had been burned 
and said he felt pity for him. He asked whether Kepler was sure about 
this. Kepler then replied that he had learned about Bruno’s execution 
from his friend Johann Wackher: ‘I learned from Master Wackher 
that Bruno was burned in Rome, he endured his execution with 
firmness. He had maintained that all religions are vanity. Identifying 
God with the world, the circle, the point.” Finally, Brengger wrote 
to Kepler: ‘I can't stop being perplexed by the dementia of Bruno. 
What did he stand to win by enduring such tortures? If there were 
no God to punish the crime (as that was his opinion), could he not 
impudently play a bit in the comedy to thus save his own life?’ 

In 1609 Kepler published his Astronomia nova, vigorously 
defending the Earth’s motion as fact. He argued that in theology 
authority carries most weight, but that in philosophy reason is more 
important. Following Copernicus, he criticized Lactantius for deny- 
ing the Earth’s roundness, and he also criticized St Augustine and 
the Inquisition: ‘the Holy Office nowadays is pious, which, though 
allowing the Earth's smallness, denies its motion.?^ Kepler argued 
that the truth is more pious, and that therefore he proved that the 
Earth ‘is carried along among the stars’. 

Meanwhile, a Jesuit theologian named Nicolaus Serarius wrote 
a commentary on the Book of Joshua, in which he took the oppor- 
tunity to criticize Copernicus and the Pythagoreans for asserting 
the Earth’s motion: ‘such a hypothesis, if seriously held as true, I 
do not see how it can be devoid of heresy.’ He said that the Bible 
always attributes rest to the Earth, and that where it says that the 
Sun and the Moon do not move it is by a miracle. This Jesuit then 
noted that ‘All philosophers agree that this opinion [the Earth’s 
mobility] should be rejected and condemned, except for a few such 
as Nicetas [Hicetas of Syracuse] and the Pythagoreans, relatives; all 
statements of the Holy Fathers [deny it], all Theologians in all [the 
monastic] schools.?? 

At the same time, an innovative telescope enabled Galileo to 
seek visual proof of Copernicus’s theory. In 1610 he published his 
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Message from the Stars? He reported that the Milky Way is com- 
posed of stars, that Venus has phases, and that four bodies orbit 
Jupiter? But above all, Galileo reported having seen mountains and 
valleys on the Moon. His findings raised sensational questions: is the 
Moon really another world? Is Jupiter another world? 

Back in 1591, in his book On the Immense and the Innumerable, 
Bruno had insisted that “There are innumerable distinct worlds, 
which we call stars.^? Now, on the title page of Galileo's book, 
Galileo boldly announced the discovery of ‘INNUMERABLE STARS’.** 

Bruno had also argued that multiple moons exist, not just one.” 
Now, similarly, Galileo reported that four bodies orbit Jupiter, just 
like our Moon around the Earth.* Furthermore, Bruno had pro- 
posed that the Moon and other heavenly bodies are surrounded by 
a kind of ‘air’, like the Earth.“ Similarly Galileo now argued that 
‘vapours’, or an atmosphere, surround the Moon and planets, like 
the Earth.” 

In his 1584 book on Worlds, Giordano Bruno had written about 
‘the Moon (which is another Earth)’, consisting of earth, water, air 
and fire, as well as seas, rocks, mountains and valleys.^* Likewise, 
in 1585, Bruno referred to the Moon ‘which we regard as another 
Earth’.*” In his book Galileo now pondered whether his telescopic 
discoveries seemed ‘to revive the old Pythagorean opinion that the 
Moon is like another Earth’.® 

Like Bruno, Galileo did not attribute the notion of other worlds 
to Democritus, crediting instead the Pythagoreans, as ‘Plutarch’ did 
in his Placita. Galileo wrote that someone pursuing this view might 
well interpret the Moons bright areas as land, and its dark areas as 
bodies of water. Moreover, Bruno had claimed that the Moon was 
allegedly the world closest to the Earth and similar to the Earth. 
Bruno had even referred to the Moon's inhabitants.” 

Now, without mentioning Bruno at all, anywhere, Galileo 
announced that the Moon really does resemble the Earth. But this 
was a dangerous thesis for a Catholic. The Roman Inquisition had 
censured and condemned Bruno for obstinately insisting that other 
worlds exist. 

Furthermore, Galileo declared that he would publish another 
book in which he would ‘prove’ that the Earth moves, by ‘using 
countless arguments’ from natural phenomena. He endorsed the 
Sun-centred theory that he attributed to the Pythagoreans.”° But 
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previously the consultors of the Inquisition had censured Bruno’s 
Pythagorean belief that the Earth moves. Copernicus had claimed 
that the Earth moves, but Galileo” findings also seemed to confirm 
Bruno, who said not only that the Earth moves, but put forward 
other claims that Copernicus did not make: there are innumerable 
stars, multiple moons, and our Moon has mountains, valleys and an 
atmosphere. 


IN MARCH 1610 Johann Wackher, counsellor to the Emperor, vis- 
ited his friend Kepler to tell him, excitedly, that at Padua, using two 
lenses, Galileo had discovered four new planets. Kepler recalled: 


Wackher told me the story from his carriage in front of my 
house. Intense astonishment seized me while I listened to 
this strange account. I felt moved in my deepest being... 
[Wackher] was full of joy and feverish excitement, I with 
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shame, at one moment we both laughed at our confusion, 
the next [moment] he continued his narrative and I listened 
intently — there was no end to it.?! 


Wackher was a Catholic convert, yet he had sympathized with 
Bruno and he believed in particular that the stars are suns. Hence 
Wackher imagined that Galileo had discovered planets that orbit 
the stars. But Kepler disagreed. He rejected Bruno’s claim that stars 
are suns, and believed instead that the one Sun is the centre of the 
universe. Kepler also rejected the idea that the newly discovered 
planets might orbit the Sun, because he thought that there could 
be only six planets, which were separated by the five regular solids. 
Therefore Kepler imagined instead that the new heavenly bodies 
were actually moons orbiting some of the known planets. 

Soon Kepler read Galileo’s book. He then met with Martin 
Hasdale, who reported their conversation to Galileo in a letter. He 
said that Kepler told him that the book truly showed the divinity 
of Galileo intelligence, but that it led Kepler to resent Galileo’s 
country for ‘not having made any mention of the authors who had 
discussed and given occasion to investigate what you have now 
found, namely Giordano Bruno, Copernicus, and himself [Kepler], 
professing to have discussed similar things . ..’.°” Notice that Bruno 
was mentioned before Copernicus. 

Then Kepler penned a public reply to Galileo to promptly 
remedy such omissions. Kepler finished his booklet, Discussion with 
the Starry Messenger, on 19 April 1610. It is very significant because 
it allows us to see how the leading expert in mathematical astro- 
nomy immediately responded to Galileo” findings. Did he mention 
Pythagoras? Did he relate Galileo’s discoveries to Bruno’s ideas? 
Interestingly, in this work Kepler mentioned Pythagoras six times, 
he mentioned Copernicus seven times, while he named Bruno more 
than either of them: eleven times. In Catholic countries it was con- 
sidered inappropriate to refer to heretics, but Kepler spoke freely 
from Prague. He said that Bruno was ‘the defender of infinity’ and 
had often spoken with the voice of Apollo. 

Echoing his own book of 1596, Kepler discussed ‘the miracle 
of Pythagoras, Plato, Euclid’, that the world could not have been 
constructed differently from how God made it, using the five regu- 
lar bodies. Kepler said that ‘Pythagoras interspersed the figures 
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among the planets. But now Kepler discussed the discovery of 
‘new planets’ that he had pondered, he said, ‘for a long time from 
the speculations of the Cardinal of Cusa and Giordano Bruno’. He 
anticipated that since there were four previously unseen planets, 
‘what would prevent there being innumerably many others?’ 

Kepler acknowledged that Bruno had considered infinitely many 
worlds. Kepler even referred to his friend Edmund Bruce: ‘recently, 
Bruno and Bruce — your friend, Galileo, and mine — envisioned 
infinite other worlds (or Earths, said Bruno) similar to ours.?* 
Kepler explained that according to Bruno the fiery stars had to be 
surrounded by watery Earths, as a law of nature. But Kepler rejected 
these ideas. It disturbed him to think that stars might be suns, sur- 
rounded by inhabited worlds. Still, he praised Galileo ‘for improving 
the doctrines borrowed from Bruno'.° This statement is very import- 
ant for emphasizing the apparent continuity between the works of 
Bruno and Galileo. That is, it was very apparent to readers at the time, 
even though many historians have neglected this point.*° 

Like Bruno, Kepler described the Sun as a living being, and ‘as 
the origin of life and motion in the world’. Kepler said that Galileo 
telescope might eventually reveal more hidden planets, ‘that is, using 
Bruno’s words, those being Suns, these Moons or Earths’.°’ But 
presently Kepler was relieved to find that Galileo’s four new ‘planets’ 
did not orbit the stars or the Sun, but instead were satellites orbit- 
ing Jupiter. He noted that, according to Bruno, Jupiter was another 
Earth and he publicly commented to Galileo: ‘If you could find 
planets around the fixed speakers [discursitantes: stars], then I am 
ready for chains and prison with Bruno’s innumerabilities, or rather, 
being exiled in the infinite.^* He thanked Galileo for freeing him 
of that fear. 

Still, Kepler was fascinated by the similarities between the 
Earth and the Moon. Galileo had asked whether his observations 
might seem ‘to revive the ancient Pythagorean opinion that the 
Moon is like another Earth’. Kepler noted that Galileo's assertions 
might seem ‘temerarious’. Yet Kepler brashly expanded them. He 
explained that ‘following Pythagoras and Plutarch’ he himself since 
1593 had written about ‘living creatures on the Moon’. From Galileo's 
descriptions of the Moon's topography, Kepler inferred that indeed 
certain beings live on the Moon! Kepler speculated that such inhab- 
itants had large bodies and that they built barriers of clay to protect 
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themselves from the insufferable heat from the Sun.” Kepler argued 
that it was not improbable that Jupiter too had inhabitants. 

To give evidence that the Moon does have an atmosphere and 
moisture, Kepler cited a 1606 booklet (now lost) by his teacher 
Michael Maestlin, who had reported having observed the Moon 
during an eclipse in 1605 and seeing something remarkable. Maestlin 
said the Moon looked reddish but exhibited a dark spot: ‘Call it a 
cloud, spreading over a great region, raining & laden with tempes- 
tuous showers; such as is not rarely seen from the largest mountain 
ridges to the lower valleys [on Earth].’°° Kepler wrote that Galileo 
had confirmed some of what had been ‘predicted’ by his predecessors: 
Bruno, Bruce and Maestlin. 

Soon after Kepler's Discussion was published, a young Bohemian 
astronomer, Martinus Horky, published a tract intended to refute 
the claims of Galileo. Horky had tried to see the phenomena with 
Galileo's telescope but had failed and seen nothing. Horky’s critiques 
were furious and agitated. He especially assaulted Galileo's claim 
that four planets orbit Jupiter. He denied their existence as utterly 
ridiculous. He said that Democritus was laughable. Horky insisted 
that there exists only one Sun and one Moon, not many.“ He 
accused Galileo of being a fraud. In June 1610 the General Inquisitor 
at Modena, Italy, approved Horky's essay for publication, noting that 
I find in it nothing contrary to the Catholic faith.” 

Kepler surmised that since Horky had failed to see anything 
with Galileo telescope, he just had poor eyesight. Soon someone 
else published an essay critically discussing Horky's objections. John 
Wedderborn was a Scottish student in Padua who upheld Kepler's 
arguments for why Galileo's report was credible, even if one had 
not yet used a telescope. Wedderborn quoted Kepler's claim that 
‘If you could find planets around the fixed speakers [stars], then I 
am ready for chains and prison with Bruno’s innumerabilities, or 
rather, being exiled in the infinite.’ He distinguished Galileo from 
Bruno by saying that one could not derive the existence of the four 
new planets from Bruno's works: ‘others have already said that new 
planets can be found: certainly Bruce and Bruno, old wives’ tales, but 
only Galileo could help us discover new planets.’ 

Galileo’s discoveries did not merely support the notion that 
Earth is a planet orbiting the Sun. They immediately triggered asso- 
ciations to the controversial Pythagorean ideas of Bruno. Were the 
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stars suns? Were they surrounded by countless other worlds? Were 
those worlds inhabited? Was the universe infinite? Does it have a 
soul? One way to demonstrate that the Earth really is a soulful being, 
a rational animal, was to prove a startling and counter-intuitive fact 
— that it moves. 


Campanella Imprisoned and Tortured 


In 1611 a prisoner of the Inquisition wrote to Galileo enthusiastic- 
ally praising the discoveries in Message from the Stars. Tommaso 
Campanella was a questionable advocate: an apostate monk and 
astrologer who had been repeatedly accused by the Inquisition. 
Before discussing Campanella’s views on Galileo, we should dis- 
cuss his links to Pythagorean ideas and how he became a prisoner 
of the Inquisition. 

At the age of fourteen, Campanella was so impressed by learn- 
ing about Thomas Aquinas and Albertus Magnus that he joined the 
Dominican Order in Calabria, southern Italy. Campanella had been 
baptized with the names Giovanni Domenico, but he now took the 
name Tommaso in honour of Thomas Aquinas. He studied logic, 
philosophy and classics, but became sceptical about Aristotle’s writ- 
ings. On one occasion his professor of philosophy sent Campanella 
to debate with some Franciscans. Campanella performed so well 
‘that everybody was charmed with him, and cried out that the genius 
Telesio was transmigrated into him. Campanella had not heard of 
Bernardino Telesio before, but became curious to know more and 
became impressed by his philosophy, which said that truth should 
not be sought in authoritative books but by directly examining 
empirical facts. Campanella developed irreverent philosophical 
views on the basis of recent and ancient thinkers. Soon the young 
Campanella debated an old Dominican professor, spontaneously and 
so successfully that the professor reported him to the Inquisition, as 
if Campanella had acquired his vast knowledge by magic. 

Regardless, Campanella wrote his first book, Philosophy as 
Demonstrated by the Senses, which he published in 1591.5 He sys- 
tematically critiqued Aristotle's natural philosophy and cosmology, 
while defending Telesio's ideas. Above all, Campanella developed 
the idea that the Sun's heat is the primal and noble factor that gives 
life to all beings and connects them. Campanella transcribed a long 
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passage from 1492 in which Ficino had commented on claims by 
Plotinus about the ‘Soul of the World’.°” Campanella approvingly 
quoted how Ficino described the World Soul: 


But it is a most subtle body, almost not a body, & almost 
more soul. Or almost not soul and almost more body. Its 
power is minimally earthly in nature, but more watery, plus 
more airy, yet more fiery stellar than most. In degrees from 
these measures, the quantities of stars have been produced 
from the elements. But it vivifies everywhere, it is the proxi- 
mate cause of all generation and motion, of which he says: 
‘Spirit nourishes within’. 

By its nature all is luminous and warm, and humid and 
vivifying, from such endowments arise the higher qualities of 
the soul. Most of this was imbibed by Apollonius of Tyana, 
as testified by the Indian Iarchas in saying: ‘No one should 
be surprised, O Apollonius, that you have gained the know- 


ledge of divination, for holding so much ether in your soul. ? 


Campanella was greatly impressed by the arguments of Plotinus 
and Plato, which Ficino construed as essentially Pythagorean. These 
same arguments, about the soul of the world and the Earth being an 
animal, had deeply influenced another prisoner of the Inquisition, 
Giordano Bruno. Bruno too construed them as Pythagorean, as he 
dangerously interpreted the Holy Spirit as the soul of the universe, 
as he explained to the Inquisitors, saying that this idea ‘entirely 
conforms to the Pythagorean doctrine explained by Virgil in the 
sixth [book] of the Aeneid’. 

Unlike Bruno, Campanella did not identify the Holy Spirit with 
the soul of the world. Campanella argued that Varro misidentified 
God with the soul of the world. Instead, Campanella argued that 
God created things by means of heat, as a vivifying breath of warm 
air." Telesio too had written a book about similar notions, titled 
That the Universal Animal is Governed by a Unique Soul Substance. 
Telesio had written it by 1565 but he did not publish it during his 
lifetime. His manuscript circulated in handwritten copies until it 
was published in 1590, two years after his death.” 

Like Bruno, Campanella became disillusioned with the monas- 
tic approach to knowledge. He had studied philosophy, science and 
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prophecy. He became fascinated with deciphering God’s signs about 
the future. In 1592 the Inquisition in Naples examined Campanella 
because of his controversial ideas. Campanella then went to Rome, 
Florence and Padua, where, incidentally, he briefly met young 
Galileo in 1593. Someone, however, denounced Campanella to the 
Inquisition again on suspicion of heresies, so he was once more 
arrested in early 1594. The Inquisition transferred him to Rome, 
where he was imprisoned at the same time as Bruno, although we 
dont know if they met. The prisons of the Inquisition were on the 
south side of St Peter’s Square. 

The Inquisitors accused Campanella of supporting heretical doc- 
trines. They said he had authored The Three Impostors, which argued 
that the fathers of the three monotheistic religions were impostors. 
Campanella defended himself, for one, by saying that that book was 
published thirty years before his birth.” The Inquisitors interrogated 
Campanella about four serious accusations. One was that he pub- 
lished ‘a doctrine about the soul of the world, about living beings and 
objects, contrary to the fundamental dogmas taught by the Church'.? 
Unlike Bruno, Campanella recanted or denied it. The Inquisition and 
the Roman city government did not kill him, but still the Inquisitors 
subjected him to torture, declared him guilty of ‘vehement suspicion 
of heresy’, and forced him to make a public abjuration. In late 1597 
they relocated him back to a Dominican convent in Calabria. In 1596 
Telesio’s book about the soulful, ‘universal animal’ was placed on the 
Index of Forbidden Books, ‘until expunged’. 

Meanwhile, by reading astrological and prophetic texts, 
Campanella became convinced by 1598 that certain dismal events 
and celestial signs would bring great upheaval at the end of the 
millennium. He became involved in a conspiracy to remove the 
Habsburg rulers in Calabria and re-establish the region (including 
the Pythagorean city of Croton) as an independent republic in oppos- 
ition to the Spanish government in the Kingdom of Naples. But 
the plot was exposed. Campanella and others were arrested in 1599. 
He was put on trial in Calabria and Naples. Allegedly, Campanella 
sought not only to support a political revolt, but to contrive a new 
religion based on heresies and the recovery of ancient liberty. There 
were two separate and simultaneous investigations: one, headed by 
royal authorities, concerned the conspiracy for a rebellion; the other, 
an investigation for heresy, was headed by the Inquisition.” 
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It was alleged that Campanella had been influenced by the 
Devil.” Campanella later divulged some of the accusations against 
him: “The first time, when they asked me: “How do you know that 
which you have never learned? Do you have a demon at your com- 
mand?” I replied, “To learn that which I know, I have not used more 
oil than what you have drunken in wine.” ’° Witnesses testified that 
Campanella had said that Jesus Christ was not God’s son and had 
not resurrected, that his body had just been stolen and hidden, as ‘the 
same had been done with Moses, Pythagoras and others." 

Allegedly Campanella had also said that the Christian religion 
was a political scheme; that Jesus had not established the sacra- 
ments; the Eucharist was ‘an absurdity and it is craziness to believe 
in it’; Mary was not a virgin; heaven, Hell and demons do not exist; 
biblical miracles were imaginary, but Campanella himself ‘could 
revive the dead and other extraordinary things’. As if those were 
not enough heresies, allegedly he had also tried to prove that God 
does not exist and said that the Holy Trinity is an illusion, that Jesus 
had lovers, that sexual acts are licit, and that the tyrannical Pope 
was the Antichrist. Reportedly Campanella had further said that 
Christians are ignorant asses who were subdued by the apostles into 
believing by faith and against reason.” 

Furthermore, Campanella later recalled that the Inquisitors 
accused him ‘of having the opinions of Democritus’, but he replied 
he had actually written books against Democritus. He also recalled: 


‘They accused me of being a heretic, I who have composed 
a dialogue against the heretics of our times. In sum, they 
accused me of rebellion and heresy, for having said that 
there are spots on the Sun, the Moon and the stars, against 
Aristotle who made the world eternal and incorruptible. For 
that it was that they threw me, like Jeremiah, into the lower 
lake, where there is neither air nor even light.?? 


Like Bruno, Campanella defended himself against the accus- 
ations by arguing that they were ridiculous and false. He also 
argued that his alleged participation in planning a revolt had con- 
sisted merely in making an astrological prophecy. Witnesses testified 
against him. He denied their allegations. So the Inquisitors tortured 
him by hanging him from a corda. He protected himself by acting 
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Tommaso 
Campanella, 
sculpted by Ettore 
Ferrari, on the base 
of Bruno’s statue 
at the Campo de’ 
Fiori. 


insane. He babbled incoherencies. He yelled that he had been mur- 
dered but that the Pope would save him! When asked how long 
he had been imprisoned he said ‘always, always’. To the threat of 
further torture he reportedly said, ‘yes, yes, do it, do it. And when 
asked what he expected from ‘these lords’, he replied, ‘let me shit.’** 
Pope Clement vii did not believe that Campanella was mad. At 
one point the Pope ordered that Campanella be tortured by both 
the corda and the cavaletto, a procedure whereby the prisoner was 
tied to a chair suspended from the walls for forty consecutive hours 
while kept awake.” 

An account of another of the tortures endured by Campanella 
says that he was interrogated ‘for thirty-five hours, held harshly and 
cruelly, all the veins and arteries around his rear end were broken 
by the inhumane device of torture, with such force that they emit- 
ted blood that could not be stopped"? At some point Campanella 
wrote a poem to God about his sufferings, which I translate literally 
as prose: 


that the hard example of my lasting hell, may be seen without 
my consent. Six and six years, spent in painful punishment, 
the affliction of all the senses, my limbs tortured seven times, 
the blasphemies and the fables of fools, the Sun denied to 
the eyes, the nerves plied, the bones injured, the pulp lacer- 
ated, the roughness on which I sleep, the irons, the spilled 
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blood, and the raw fear, and the food scant and foul; in hope 
worthy of Your lance and shield.** 


Ifa prisoner endured torture without confessing, especially multiple 
tortures, then the Inquisitors usually surmised that he was not guilty 
of heretical intentions.” This could lower the accusations to the 
minor rank of unintended heresies. The prisoner could eventually 
be released. Also, having an ‘injured mind’ could prevent an ecclesi- 
astical tribunal from issuing a death sentence ‘because the accused’s 
inability to perform penance would lead to a loss of his soul, with 
grave consequences for his judges’.*° 

Campanella’s alleged insanity kept him alive, but his defence 
failed inasmuch as he remained imprisoned in Naples for years. Still, 
in 1602 Campanella began drafting a manuscript titled City of the 
Sun, in which he described a utopia based on astrology. Its inhabit- 
ants worshipped the Sun and shared wisdom like the Pythagoreans. 
Campanella managed to send some manuscripts out of prison, but 
his efforts were obstructed by a Decree of the Index in 1603, banning 
all of his works.®” The same decree also banned all of Bruno” books. 
It prohibited such works for including ‘false doctrines, heretical, 
erroneous, scandalous, corrupting’, and ‘against God’.** 

In 1607 Gaspar Schoppe visited Campanella in prison in Naples. 
Whereas Schoppe despised the ‘monstrous’ Bruno, whom he never 
met, he had an opportunity to talk with Campanella. Schoppe and 
Campanella both shared an interest in producing a Christianized 
version of ancient Stoic moral wisdom.” Hence Schoppe became 
sympathetic towards Campanella’s plight. Consequently, when 
Campanella worked on a manuscript against atheism, he dedicated 
its Preface to Schoppe. He there described the interrogations and 
tortures he had endured: 


I have been locked up in fifty prisons and subjected to the 
most atrocious torture seven times. The last time it lasted 
forty hours. I was strangled with a garrotte with very taut 
ropes that ripped my bones, suspended, my hands tied 
behind my back, over a sharp wooden stake that devoured 
me, the sixth part of my flesh, and drew out ten pounds 
of blood, after forty hours they thought me dead, so my 
ordeal ended; some of them [Inquisitors] injured me, and, 
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to increase my pains, they shook the rope from which I was 
hanging; the others very softly praised my courage. Nothing 
has broken me and it could not tear from me a single word. 
After six months of illness, miraculously, I was finally cured; 
[but then] I was plunged into a pit. Fifteen times I have 


been put on trial.”° 


Despite Schoppe’s sympathy, Campanella remained in prison. 

Meanwhile, a philosophy professor in Florence criticized 
Copernicus and Galileo. His name was Ludovico delle Colombe. 
He circulated a dissertation that gave physical reasons why the Earth 
cannot move, by insisting that all heavy things must go to the centre 
of the world. He also denied the notion of a living Earth: ‘it is an 
impossible thing that the Earth is of an angelic intelligence or sub- 
stance that moves and spins.””* Delle Colombe also said that at first 
sight the telescope seemed to confirm ‘the opinion of Pythagoras’ 
that the Moon is ‘another Earth’, by apparently showing that it 
is irregular, with mountains and cultivated valleys.?? But Delle 
Colombe argued that philosophy, reason and the scriptures showed 
that this was a ‘deception of the senses'?? He insisted the Moon's 
surface is truly smooth. He said Galileo” claims were ‘vanities’, that 
everyone disparaged as ‘temerarious’. He quoted the Jesuit theo- 
logian Pineda, ‘it is worthless, temerarious and dangerous to the 
faith, and taken from the ancient philosophers.?^ 

Campanella had the opposite reaction. By 1611, still imprisoned 
after many years, he heard about Galileo's discoveries. He wrote 
effusively to Galileo: 


In astronomy Ptolemy and Copernicus had put us to shame, 
but you, enlightened man, not only have retrieved for us the 
glory of the Pythagoreans, stolen from the subtle Greeks, 
resurrecting their dogmas, but you extinguish all the glory of 
the world with your splendour. ‘And I saw a new heaven and 
a new Earth’, as | John] the Apostle and Isaiah said, blinding 
us; you purged the eyes of men, and show us a new heaven 
and a new Earth on the Moon.” 


Campanella thus quoted a phrase from the New Testament, about 
the Apocalypse, which I have italicized: 
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Then Death and Hades were thrown into the lake of fire. 
‘The lake of fire is the second death. If anyone’s name was 
not found written in the book of life, he was thrown into 
the lake of fire. Then I saw a new heaven and a new Earth, 
for the first heaven and the first Earth had passed away. 
(Revelation 20:14—21:1) 


Campanella also referred to other notions by many writers. He 
cautioned Galileo that if ‘theologians should murmur’, some ancient 
theologians could serve to defend himself, including Augustine and 
Origen, so that the scriptures would not be used against mathemat- 
icians: “You have Origen, who taught that the Earth is an animal 
and all the stars, and praises the Pythagorean dogmas and tested by 
the Scriptures.?* Campanella did not explain this remark further, 
but indeed in one work Origen had argued: 


but as our one body is provided with many members, and is 
held together by one soul, so I am of opinion that the whole 
world also ought to be regarded as some huge and immense 
animal, which is kept together by the power and reason of 
God as by one soul.” 


Furthermore, Origen had similarly argued that stars and planets ‘may 
be designated as living beings’. Because only bodies with souls can 
move, living things are always in motion. The stars move regularly 
so they must be rational beings. Furthermore, apparently stars were 
subject to sin (Job 25:5). Finally, because the stars receive orders from 
God, as the Bible says: ‘I have given a commandment to all the stars’ 
(Isaiah 45:12).?* These had been the beliefs of Giordano Bruno. 

Origen claimed to have discovered, from the scriptures, that 
heavenly bodies have life, reason and, probably, souls. But Origen 
did not attribute this to the Pythagoreans. He had criticized stories 
about Pythagoras, Euphorbus, Hermotimus and Apollonius. Origen 
said the Pythagoreans were wrong about transmigration and about 
souls’ alleged descent from the vaults of heaven and from the 
planets.?? So, in writing to Galileo, Campanella was linking Origen 
with ideas that seemed Pythagorean to him. 

Campanella did not warn Galileo that, posthumously, the 
almost saintly Origen had been denounced for heresies, just like 
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Bruno. Against Origen, the Fifth Ecumenical Council of 553 
decreed that anyone who says that the Sun, Moon or stars are ani- 
mated is a heretic.*°° That Council condemned Origen for asserting 
the ‘pre-existence of souls’, or the transmigration and immortal- 
ity of souls, which were Pythagorean notions. Therefore prisoner 
Campanella was not giving Galileo entirely useful advice. In addition 
Campanella cited titles of works that he had written, suggesting that 
Galileo read them, starting with his ‘three books On the Philosophy of 
the Pythagoreans , now lost. And Campanella gave several other argu- 
ments to embolden Galileo. Still, Galileo did not pursue any claims 
about Earth, stars and planets being living, rational entities, unlike 
Bruno. Instead, he reported his telescopic findings in descriptive 
ways, though noting their broader significance. Then one of Bruno’s 
Inquisitors became concerned about Galileo’s claims. 


Bellarmine and the Enemies of Bruno 


Soon after Bruno’s execution, Cardinal Bellarmine became known as 
‘truly the hammer of the heretics’."° This same Catholic compliment 
had been used for St Augustine, owing to his work On Heresies.‘ 
Bellarmine was admired for his encyclopaedic critiques of Protestant 
beliefs and for his extensive knowledge in theology. Pope Clement 
vill praised him for being unmatched in learning in the Church 
of God.’™ Bellarmine laboured for decades to build and defend a 
Christian republic, a spiritual commonwealth that would transcend 
political boundaries, ruled by the Pope — what one historian rightly 
calls ‘an empire of souls’.!°* 

Bellarmine's views on Bruno are not known, because, as his- 
torians have noted, apparently his papers include no discussion 
of Brunos trial.” However, I will illuminate this by identifying 
remarks that Bellarmine voiced in his theological writings. I'll also 
show his influence on his allies. There is a trail from Brunos trial to 
the Inquisition’s first confrontation against Galileo. 

In 1603 all of Giordano Bruno's works were banned, placed on 
the Index of Forbidden Books, ‘for religious reasons’. Still, some of 
his doctrines continued to be discussed, as we have seen. The fol- 
lowing year a Catholic convert in the Netherlands, Justus Lipsius, 
published a book in which he tried to harmonize ancient Stoic 
ideas with Christianity. Lipsius was a correspondent of Cardinal 
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Bellarmine, who had defended Lipsius three times against critiques 
of one of his books in 1592, 1601 and 1611, even against other censors 
of the Index.!° 

In his new book of 1604 Lipsius briefly discussed Pythagorean 
notions that tied the Earth's motion to the belief that the Earth has 
a soul. He cited Diogenes for writing that Philolaus the Pythagorean 
said that the Earth moves. Lipsius noted that in the ‘Life of Numa’ 
Plutarch too said that about the Pythagoreans. Lipsius like- 
wise mentioned Aristarchus, Hicetas and others, and linked their 
ideas to Plato's account in Timaeus that Earth and the Moon have 
souls. Then Lipsius complained: ‘See these deliriums. What else to 
call them? Or what is this inquiry? Although (it is such a love of 
Paradoxes) the era of the famous mathematician has agitated this 
heresy, but is buried with him."?" I think he referred to Copernicus. 

Importantly, Lipsius derided such beliefs as heresies. He also 
quoted Ovid’s Pythagoras for saying that the Earth is a living 
animal, and enquiring whether ‘primal matter’ is permanent and 
‘nothing perishes’.!°* Lipsius also discussed ‘Whether the World 
is one of many? and whether it is eternal.” He did not refer to 
Bruno, but it was improper for Catholics to write about heretics. Yet 
Lipsius berated several of the offensive notions that Bruno advo- 
cated: Earth’s motion, that it has a soul, because it’s a living animal, 
plus the plurality of worlds, and the eternity of the material universe. 
Lipsius wrote, ‘some in our times have the temerity to assert that 
there are celestial Animals, and even that the World is animated. 19 

Incidentally, one of Lipsius's friends saw Bruno's execution: 
Gaspar Schoppe.!!! Schoppe's standing in the Catholic world 
had grown, thanks to his zealous attacks against the Protestants. 
He enjoyed titles and pensions, and by 1605 Cardinal Bellarmine 
personally granted him a licence to read heretical books.!!? Some 
zealots were allowed to study heretical works, to decry them and to 
educate Catholics in general. 

In 1608 Ubbo Emmius, a friend of the Dutch astronomer 
Nicholas Mulerius, worried about opinions that are ‘fantastical and 
absurd’, namely that Earth moves and that ‘the Moon is inhabited.’ 
Emmius then complained: 


Good God, how far impiety goes! What could do more to 
overthrow all of our doctrine and religion! It contradicts the 
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foundations. In fact, if this is true, as I sense that the author 
vehemently contends, [then] Moses is false, all of our Holy 
Scriptures are false.!? 


Also in 1608 one of Bellarmine's fellow Jesuits, Antonio Possevino, 
dismissed some of the notions that Bruno had defended. In a cata- 
logue of definitions and truths of the Catholic faith, Possevino echoed 
and praised the critiques that Photius the Ecumenical Patriarch had 
raised against hypotheses allegedly voiced by Clement of Alexandria. 
Possevino said that it was ‘blasphemy’, ‘monstrous’, ‘impious and 
ridiculous’ to say that matter is eternal, that souls transmigrate from 
body to body, and that there existed many worlds before the first 
man, Adam.!!* Possevino commented that Clement” ‘errors’ prob- 
ably came from the influence of ‘Eastern heretics’. Possevino said 
that Photius had voiced the true spirit that could be recognized in 
Cardinal Bellarmine and other orthodox men truly invested in the 
works of the Church Fathers. Possevino was one of Bellarmine’s 
longtime friends and supporters.‘ 

While discussing works of St John Chrysostom, Possevino 
complained about 'certain heretics and philosophers who beyond 
the entire globe of stars have posited other starry heavens and other 
worlds’."*® He did not name such heretics, but he cited arguments 
by John Chrysostom, Augustine and Thomas Aquinas to deny their 
claims. 

Such worlds were part of Bruno’s cosmology. Since God is 
infinite, His creation must be infinite too. Since God is everywhere, 
His Spirit infuses everything. Orthodox Catholics rejected these 
views. In a work on ‘miraculous arts’, a French jurist explained: ‘False 
Gods have originated from the Devil's wickedness or pretentious- 
ness and his pride, and from other fictions and empty reasonings.’ 
Hence this jurist listed various false gods, including the ‘obstin- 
ate reasonings’ of philosophers such as ‘Pythagoras of Samos and 
M. Varro that soul permeates the entire universe." 

When Galileo published his discoveries, in 1610, Bruno’s 
Pythagorean heresies were not yet forgotten. That same year the 
theologian Placido Padiglia published a long commentary on Psalm 
50: ‘Unto the end, a psalm of David.’ In it, Padiglia mentioned a 
censured notion: ‘not that we want to say, with Pythagoras, that 
God is a soul dispersed throughout all parts of the World, that by 
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this perhaps we mean that which the [Solomon's book of] Wisdom 
says, “For the spirit of God fills the Earthly orb”’.""* This is the same 
biblical quotation Bruno had voiced when interrogated by Roman 
Inquisitors to support his ‘Pythagorean way’ of making sense of the 
Trinity: to construe the Holy Spirit as the soul of the universe. !? 
‘This was one of Bruno’s ‘horrendous and utter absurdities’, accord- 
ing to Schoppe, along with the doctrine of many worlds. Padiglia 
did not mention Bruno, but he dedicated the book to someone 
who knew much about such matters: the ‘most illustrious and most 
reverend’ Cardinal Robert Bellarmine, the Protector of Padiglia’s 
congregation. Accordingly, Bellarmine owned a copy of this book.'^? 

Under interrogation, the Roman Inquisitors had accused Bruno 
of having said that stars are animated rational beings that speak. 
Bruno admitted it. He cited Psalms as evidence, ‘the Heavens 
declare the glory of God’, and that therefore heavenly bodies are 
rational beings or angels that interpret God's voice.!?! This issue 
arose in Padiglia’s text, without mentioning Bruno. Padiglia trans- 
lated Caeli enarrant gloriam Dei as ‘the Heavens write the glory of 
God’ (emphasis added). 

Padiglia paraphrased John Chrysostom, saying that since ‘the 
Heavens write the glory of God’, then ‘these very skies are books, 
on which is found recorded and collected all the secrets of God, and 
books fashioned to speak to all the World, and to teach."^ Padiglia 
paraphrased St Basil, saying ‘all this World is a book open to the eyes 
of everyone, in which the secrets of the divine wisdom are described, 
and all other works of God, which we observe in this grand machine, 
are written in the many books of divine science abundantly, which 
we should read’.'”° Years later, Galileo used similar metaphors. 

Yet Padiglia quoted more passages from scriptures and the 
Church Fathers to argue that none of this means that the Heavens 
actually speak. He explained, ‘Chrysostom confirms it: They have 
no voices, they possess no mouths, language is not theirs, and we now 
know by science that Heaven is inanimate.’ Padiglia did not men- 
tion that the beliefs he rejected, that the Heavens are animated and 
have voices, were known as Pythagorean beliefs, together with the 
idea of the soul of the world. In his illustration of ‘the most ancient 
Doctrine of the Pythagoreans’, Thomas Digges had described the 
‘innumerable’ stars as divine, ‘the very court of celestial angels devoid 
f? 124 
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Meanwhile, the Lutheran jurist who had received Gaspar 
Schoppe’s letter about Bruno produced an annotated edition of 
Porphyry’s Life of Pythagoras. Rittershausen referred to Porphyry 
by the name his parents gave him: Malchus, meaning ‘King’. In 
his book Rittershausen discussed pagan notions: transmigration, 
that ‘nothing in the world is really new’, the ‘error’ that God has 
a body and soul, and ‘the opinion of Epicurus’ that things repeat 
‘innumerable times.” 

A decade had passed since Bruno was killed. Schoppe mentioned 
the event in a booklet published in 1611: 


Ten years ago I happened to see a memorable example of the 
obstinacy of hatred, in Giordano Bruno of Nola, in Rome. 
For he preferred omens and monstrosities, which he had 
learned from the ancient Epicureans and such kinds of phil- 
osophers and heretics, and which he advocated openly in 
books; first execrable insults and blasphemies about Christ 
and the Apostles, to recant, and he said that they were pres- 
tidigitators and artificers of Magic, which penance led to 
confess, miserably surrounded by faggots he preferred to be 
burned by luminous flames. To such a degree is vindicated 
the good life itself, as meant by [Publilius] Syrus the Mime: 
Revenge on an enemy is to receive a second life. For it was a great 
part of his [Bruno's] hatred for the Cardinal Inquisitors, 
whether it was from some intolerable, rough austerity and 
perversity.” 


This account reiterates the ‘monstrous’ character of Bruno’s beliefs, 
which echoed Epicurus and other philosophers. Writers such as 
‘Pseudo-Plutarch’, Hermias, Augustine and Rupert of Deutz 
credited Epicurus with the theory that there are many worlds. 
‘Plutarch’ and others also attributed such beliefs to Orpheus and 
the Pythagoreans. In Bruno’s case, such heretical beliefs allegedly 
mingled with blasphemies about Christ and magic. 

Meanwhile, Galileo voiced beliefs similar to Bruno’s: count- 
less stars exist that had not been seen, Earth moves, and the Moon 
is a mountainous world. In early 1611 an anonymous writer used 
Galileo” findings combined with Bruno’s beliefs to ridicule the 
Jesuits. This was actually the famous English poet John Donne, 
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who was also an anti-Catholic writer. In his book Donne mocked 
the founder of the Jesuits, Ignatius of Loyola, as possessed by the 
Devil and damned in Hell, where the sinful Jesuits arrived daily 
and willingly.’*” Ignatius advised the Devil, Lucifer, about which 
‘innovators’ should be admitted into the most remote and exclusive 
chamber of Hell. 

The first innovator trying to enter was Copernicus, because 
‘the Papists have extended the name and punishment of Heresy to 
almost everything.’ According to Donne, since Ignatius did not even 
know Copernicus’s name, this Jesuit was ‘utterly ignorant in all great 
learning’. Hence Copernicus, to prove his evil, bragged that he had 
lifted Lucifer and Hell (in the Earth’s centre) up into the heavens, 
against God's will. Donne’s Copernicus dared to call himself ‘almost 
a new Creator’ and bragged that ‘I was the soul of the Earth.’ Since 
Origen the heretic inhabited the exclusive chamber of Hell, Ignatius 
wondered whether Copernicus too deserved entry. Ignatius asked 
whether by lifting the Earth Copernicus had threatened God as 
with the Tower of Babel, or whether he taught men ‘that there is no 
Hell, or denied the punishment for sin”. Donne’ Ignatius pondered 
whether Copernicus belonged to ‘a sect’ of philosophers or deserved 
to enter the place reserved for the ‘Antichristian Heroes'. 7? 

Donne's Ignatius asked whether the Jesuits would issue a 
Decree by which the Earth's motion would become a heresy, 
so that Copernicus and his sectarians would earn their place in 
Hell. According to Donne, Galileo had discovered ‘a new World, 
namely the Moon star, with its mountains, woods, and cities"? 
He asked whether ‘Galileo has done harm, in recently summon- 
ing other worlds, namely Stars’, which are inhabited by ‘peoples’.’*° 
And Lucifer himself came from a star.P! Donne ridiculed the new 
astronomers for their arrogant vainglory, and their temerarious, 
disrespectful ideas. 

Supposedly the founder of the Jesuits was so evil that he 
obstructed Copernicus, Paracelsus and Machiavelli from promptly 
entering into that exclusive chamber of Hell. Silly old Lucifer 
approved everything that Ignatius said. Donne's Machiavelli even 
described Ignatius as Lucifer's son, and he disdained Copernicus as 
‘futile and chymerical’. Donne further said that Ignatius was craftier 
than the Devil and worshipped the Devil as the true God. Donne 
added that the Pope too carried the image of the Devil.’ 
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Ignatius was so evil that he deserved to be Lucifer’s successor 
on the throne of the Empire of Hell. However, Lucifer decided that 
instead of sharing Hell, Ignatius should become the ruler of a second 
Hell. Lucifer would ask the Pope to get Galileo to somehow pull 
the Moon closer to the Earth so that all the Jesuits would move to 
the Moon! The ‘Jesuits will beget a He//’, on the Moon, to be ruled 
by Ignatius. The Jesuits would then ‘reconcile the Lunatic Church 
with the Church of Rome’. Lucifer told Ignatius: ‘And similarly as 
you go from the Earth to the Moon, you will travel from it to other 
stars which are also thought to be Worlds, so your Jesuits will always 
easily travel, thus propagating many Hells, so that you may expand 
your empire.” 

Donne’s Ignatius commented that Elizabeth of England was a 
‘Lunatic Queen’ who was allied to ‘the kingdoms of the rest of the 
stars, and all the planetary and firmament worlds'. He also men- 
tioned that the Sun itself is a world, and that Ignatius had never 
thought about God. Allegedly, Pope Paul v then decided to canon- 
ize Ignatius, so that the ‘spiritual butchers, and murderers of Kings’ 
would have a saint to invoke.'5* Finally, too impatient to wait for 
his throne on the Moon, Ignatius seized the throne that was next 
to Lucifer, by pushing aside its former occupant, Pope Boniface. 

Donne warned that having seen this Jesuit eject that Pope from 
a throne in Hell, perhaps the Jesuits would try to do the same thing 
in Rome.’ Donne complained that they had already hired assas- 
sins to kill kings (in 1610 Henri 1v of France had been assassinated). 
Donne ridiculed the ‘sinful’ cardinals in Rome. In particular, he 
denounced Cardinal Bellarmine for having evil and vow-breaking 
ambitions. He insulted Bellarmine as ‘the Sword of the Roman 
Church’.’*° (Donne had previously attacked Bellarmine in a book 
of 1610, Pseudo-Martyr.) 

Donne did not name Giordano Bruno, yet many of Bruno’s 
actual and alleged beliefs appear in his book: the soul of the Earth, 
its motion, that the Moon is a star, that the stars are worlds, that 
the Sun, the Moon and the planets are worlds, that such worlds are 
inhabited, that there is no punishment for sins, and that souls can 
travel out of their bodies. Moreover, in a poem titled ‘An Anatomy 
of the World’ (1611) Donne complained about how the ‘new philoso- 
phy calls all in doubt’, by leading men to look for other worlds: ‘And 
freely men confess that this world’s spent, / When in the planets, 
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and the firmament / They seek so many new.”!5” Thus, various kinds 
of evidence seem to suggest that Donne was influenced by some of 
Bruno's works.!8 

The Jesuits did not reply to Donne in print. He was safe in 
England. But not everyone was beyond their reach. In April 1611 
Cardinal Bellarmine wrote a letter to the Jesuit mathematicians at 
the Collegio Romano asking them several questions about Galileo's 
alleged discoveries. He asked about the apparent ‘multitude of fixed 
stars invisible to the naked eye’. He asked about Saturn, the phases 
of Venus, the Moon surface, and the ‘four moving stars’ around 
Jupiter. Bellarmine asked whether these ‘new inventions are well 
founded, or are just apparent and not true". P? 

Five days later, four mathematicians of the Collegio Romano 
replied. They confirmed that very many stars exist that previously 
were not visible, that Venus exhibits phases, the Moons surface seems 
to be uneven and that four stars orbit Jupiter.'^? Their letter shows 
that these Jesuits, astronomers skilled in mathematics, evaluated 
Galileo's claims fairly. They acknowledged most of his discoveries, 
speaking cautiously about their significance with respect to theology 
but without slavish allegiance to Aristotle. 

One of these Jesuits was the prominent astronomer Christopher 
Clavius. We should note two of his opinions, in a booklet of 1611. 
Clavius noted that some ‘philosophers’ claimed that the world is 
eternal, but that ‘according to the Catholic faith, the world was cre- 
ated’ from nothing. Clavius also complained that ‘some Philosophers, 
among whom was Democritus, claimed that worlds are innumer- 
able, with additional others, almost like spheres, or globes.’ Instead 
Clavius insisted that Aristotle and ‘our Theologians’ taught that only 
one world exists, although God has the power to create infinitely 
many worlds. Clavius did not name the infamous philosopher- 
heretic Bruno. Also he denied that the spots that Galileo had 
observed on the Moon were really mountains and valleys. 

Still, in late 1611 Kepler published an addendum to his Discussion 
with the Starry Messenger. On the first page Kepler referred to 
Galileos seemingly ‘dangerous observations’ and briefly raised the 
question of whether the new planets and stars pertained to what 
‘Cardinal of Cusa, and Bruno’ had predicted: the infinite stars.!4* 

Meanwhile, a professor at the Collegio Romano composed a 
booklet criticizing Galileo's claims. The philosopher Giulio Cesare 
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Lagalla finished it in late 1611 and published it in 1612. Lagalla 
argued that Galileo’s flat, telescopic images were insufficient to 
show that the Moon had mountains and was therefore a world. He 
quoted Galileo's passage about ‘if anyone wants to revive the ancient 
Pythagorean opinion that the Moon is like another Earth'.'^* 
Lagalla complained that the belief that the Moon is another world 
led directly to the false view that many worlds exist. 

Lagalla knew Bellarmine, and he too lived in Rome at the time 
of Bruno’s execution, when Lagalla’s main patron was Cardinal 
Giulio Antonio Santori, Archbishop of Santa Severina and head 
Inquisitor in Brunos trial. In his book Lagalla named several indi- 
viduals who had wrongly claimed that worlds exist or that the Earth 
is a star: Orpheus, Thales, the Pythagoreans (according to Aristotle), 
"Philolaus the Pythagorean (according to Diogenes and ‘Plutarch’s’ 
Placita), Democritus, Heraclides, Anaxagoras, Plutarch and 
‘Copernicus, the famous mathematician’. Lagalla said that some 
of them wrongly thought the Sun is at the centre of the universe. 
And he paraphrased the ancient lines attributed to Orpheus: *he 
posits another Earth above us called the Moon; how poetic, feign- 
ing that it has many mountains, many cities, many Dwellings.” 
Lagalla insisted that such views are absurd, and grumbled that 
Kepler had been deceived into thinking that there are inhabitants 
on the Moon who build giant structures. 

Lagalla noted that ‘the Pythagoreans said that the centre is the 
prison of Jupiter’, though Aristotle had not explained why. Therefore 
Lagalla tried to explain it. He said that since God moved the heavens 
in circles around the centre, then if Jupiter were near the centre it 
would be necessary to hold it in place, as if by a prison. Lagalla also 
argued that the universe is not infinite. If it were infinite it would 
be impossible to move it in a circle. He further argued that the 
Earth is not ‘animated, and (what is worse), a rational soul, which 
is absurd and ridiculous’. He insisted that the claims of Orpheus, 
Philolaus, Heraclitus and Copernicus were ‘false and impossible’. +47 
Lagalla defended Aristotle’s physics by echoing arguments to deny 
Earth’s motion. 

Next, Lagalla dedicated an entire chapter to discussing 
and refuting “Ihe Opinion of Democritus: that there are many 
Worlds’. Lagalla griped that that opinion was voiced by ‘Kepler in 
his Discussion with the Starry Messenger, and by a recent author who 
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was found guilty with his laughing insanity’. Did he mean Bruno? 
Lagalla explained at length that Democritus believed that space is 
infinite and full of infinitely many atoms that are ungenerated and 
incorruptible, which interact by chance to produce many worlds that 
are infinite or innumerable. Lagalla asked whether anything pre- 
vents the Moon from being one of those terrestrial worlds, having 
its own mountains, valleys, seas, lakes and so on, given Galileo tele- 
scopic observations. Such inferences would suggest, Lagalla said, 
that animals and beings live not only in the spheres of air and fire, 
but in the ethereal globes, beings that he called ‘such lunar or solar 
or Jupiter's Daemons for each star'.! ^? Such claims, said Lagalla, 
were absurd, baseless, empty, impossible and manifestly contradict- 
ory. These were all the senseless consequences of having supposed 
that the universe is infinite and full of atoms. Lagalla said that there- 
fore he had shown the falsity of such assumptions. He rehearsed 
arguments by Aristotle and also by the great authority of the Jesuits, 
Thomas Aquinas. 

In sum, Lagalla gave dozens of additional reasons against the 
opinion of many worlds. At one point he even mentioned Bruno 
by name: ‘among whom was Bruno, the latest proponent of this 
proposition, who according to Elizabeth of England deserved to 
be called Amcios, kai Acevi, xal ABews — that is, infidel and impious 
and atheist ° Thus Lagalla used foreign insults or English royal 
gossip against the notorious heretic. Without attributing specific 
arguments to Bruno, Lagalla proposed the opposite. For example, 
Bruno had argued that since God is omnipotent then He must have 
created many worlds, infinitely. Lagalla argued instead that although 
God has the power to make many worlds, He in fact did not, since 
the Gospel of John explicitly says, ‘the World was made by Him, 
in the singular. Almost incessantly, Lagalla insisted that only one 
world exists. Finally, he ended his long chapter against the plurality 
of worlds, writing: 


it is not true that there are mountains on the Moon, or val- 
leys, or Seas, as perhaps someone not sane of mind might 
think. If it were true, then necessarily the Moon would be a 
terrestrial globe, another World, and there would be other 
living beings, other men, who inhabit the lunar orb, as well 
as other inhabitants, that which hardly seemed absurd to 
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the ancient Philosophers we mentioned above: Orpheus, 
Thales, Philolaus, as well as Plutarch, yet this proposition 
is exposed and refuted not only as absurd, but truly as false 


and impossible.” 


And if this were not enough, Lagalla included more chapters fur- 
ther arguing about the nature of the Moon. He cited numerous 
ancient writers and works: Xenophanes, Anaxagoras, Anaximander, 
Plato's Timaeus, Virgil's Aeneid, Plotinus, Ptolemy, Plutarch’s ‘On the 
Face in the Orb of the Moon’, Hipparchus, Pliny, Jerome, Averroes, 
Augustine, Bernardino Telesio and others, but Aristotle above all. 
And in another chapter he mentioned Bruno again: ‘unless one 
thinks of the Moon as an Earth, and that vapours can rise up to it, 
mixing the ambient and surrounding air: which is not only around 
the Moon, but also around the other planets as believed by Giordano 
Bruno; but I’ve refuted this more than enough’.’* 

‘The point of Lagalla’s expansive attack was that Galileo seemed 
utterly mistaken and temerarious in upending matters in astronomy, 
physics and even religion. Hence, Lagalla’s tract answered the ques- 
tion that Cardinal Bellarmine had sent to the Collegio Romano: 
were the phenomena described by Galileo true or false? Lagalla 
answered: such phenomena are false and impossible! 

And what did Bellarmine do? He was not an astronomer or 
mathematician, yet he could analyse claims about the world and 
the heavens from a more authoritative field: theology. I have said 
that we should expect that at some point in Bellarmine’s extensive 
writings he could have noted some of his views of Bruno” heresies 
— and he did. 

In a book of 1605 Bellarmine explicitly denied that the Earth or 
the heavenly bodies are divine, soulful or alive: ‘God is not an inani- 
mate thing; hence [God] is not the Earth, not Heaven, not the Sun, 
not the Moon, not the Stars: because all these things are inanimate, 
and inferior to the animate things." ^? 

Subsequently, Bellarmine denied one of Brunos principal claims: 
that God is the soul of the world. Bellarmine's remarks appear in his 
commentaries on the Book of Psalms, first published in 1611 and again 
in 1612. While some philosophers used the Psalms to justify their 
eccentric beliefs, when Bellarmine analysed the Psalms he took the 
opportunity to deny eccentric philosophical beliefs. While discussing 
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Psalm 41:5, “These things I remembered, and poured out my soul in 
me: for I shall go over into the place of the wonderful tabernacle, even 
to the house of God,’ Cardinal Bellarmine commented: 


The soul does not move in the body, and entirely moves, 
rules and vivifies the body; and gives it sense; we know that 
in death the soul departs from it, the body gradually falls, 
and motion, sense, species, and whatever good it had; in a 
moment the body loses that which is the soul, it is a thing 
of universal God, but properly speaking, this does not mean 
that God is the soul of the world, what the Philosophers 
seem to have thought; but the likeness that souls seem to 
have: He remains immobile in Himself, the word carries all 


of His power, and in Him we live, move, and are, 5^ 


The last phrase is a quotation from Acts 17:28, which had earlier 
been quoted by Calcidius and Bishop Agostino Steuco in discussing 
the very same topic. Likewise, Bellarmine echoed the characteristic 
verb ‘to vivify’, which had been used by Novatian, Abelard, Ficino, 
Bruno, Campanella and Kepler — all to describe a universal spirit 
that animates living beings. 

Bellarmine did not specify which philosophers thought that God 
is the soul of the world, in whatever sense, although, as we have seen, 
among them were Plotinus, Porphyry, Abelard, Ficino, Campanella 
and Bruno. All of them elaborated upon the notion in Plato's Timaeus 
and which the Placita attributed to the Pythagoreans. This was the 
notion that Ficino attributed to Apollonius the Pythagorean, and 
which Ficino pinpointed in Virgil's Aeneid. It was the controversial 
‘Pythagorean doctrine’ for which Bruno too praised his ‘Pythagorean 
poet’, Virgil, even when confronted by Inquisitors. As we will see, 
Bellarmine trashed this notion again in 1615. 

Catholic lists of heresies blamed Peter Abelard for the heresy 
that the soul of the world is the Holy Spirit. Bellarmine was a 
member of the Congregation of the Index, and in 1592 he prepared 
his own alphabetical list of‘Heresiarchs, that is, those who invented 
or fomented heresies, or were the leaders of heretics’. Heresiarchs 
were worse than heretics. And Bellarmine’s list includes Abelard 
as a heresiarch — alongside Calvin, Luther, Melanchthon, Andreas 
Osiander and others.P? Since then Bellarmine’s role in Roman 
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censorship had grown: he became the prefect of the Index in 1605 
(serving in that capacity until 1621). 

Bellarmine further criticized other heretical views about the 
soul. In a book of 1613, about sins, he criticized six propositions 
by the ‘pagan philosophers’ about the origins of human souls. Two 
are relevant to our discussion because Bruno and the Pythagoreans 
advocated them. Bellarmine wrote: "Ihe First proposition is that 
human souls are fragments [particulas] of the substance of God, 
therefore are not properly created’, but are somehow breathed [izspi- 
rari] by God.? Bellarmine objected that since the divine substance 
is really immutable and inviolable, whereas souls are not, then this 
proposition had been ‘rightly condemned [damnata] as heretical’. 
Instead, he said, God makes human souls from nothing. Latin 
expressions such as damnata had a stronger meaning than our judi- 
cial sense of condemned, they could also mean the stronger, Catholic 
sense of damned. 

Next, the ‘second proposition was the claim that souls inhabited 
heaven until ‘God cast down souls into bodies as into prisons.'?? 
Bellarmine complained that this ‘error’ entailed multiple ‘utter 
absurdities’. Some statements in the Bible would mean their oppos- 
ite. For example, by killing people with the Flood, God would be 
liberating their souls, while punishing Noah’s by keeping him in 
his bodily prison. Also, God’s benedictions such as ‘Go forth and 
multiply,’ in Genesis, would become ‘maledictions’: commands to 
imprison more souls from heaven. 

Bellarmine did not mention the Pythagoreans. Yet both of 
these ‘erroneous’ propositions about souls had been attributed to the 
Pythagoreans by Cicero, St Hippolytus, Justin Martyr, Philostratus, 
Lactantius, St Jerome and Erasmus. And Bellarmine had read many 
of their works. Both of these propositions were consonant with the 
transmigration of souls. If the Pythagorean interpretations of scrip- 
tures were true then certain passages in the Bible would mean the 
opposite of what they say. 

Furthermore, Bellarmine reasserted traditional interpretations 
of scriptures. So he denied the Earth’s motion. In 1611 Bellarmine 
quoted Psalm 103:5 from the Latin Vulgate, that God ‘established 
the Earth on its foundations, it cannot be moved forever and ever’. 
Bellarmine commented that God put Earth in the centre of the 
world, and that its ‘weight rests on its eternal stability'.^? He also 
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quoted Psalm 118:8, that God ‘established the Earth and perman- 
ently’. Bellarmine explained this phrase: ‘it almost says that you 
[God] established the Earth immovable, and it always remains 
immobile.’ He added: ‘God ordained, on the contrary, that heaven 
or the Sun move always.’ These statements matter, because they 
show Bellarmine truly believed that the Earth does not move. So, 
its motion was ro one of the questions he sent to the Collegio 
Romano. He only asked about the telescopic phenomena Galileo 
had described. 

The Earth's motion had been censured by the consultors of the 
Inquisition in the works of Bruno. Strangely, historians hardly ever 
mention this key point when discussing Galileo. 

Similarly, in 1611 the mathematical astronomer Nicholas 
Mulerius published a book on tables specifying positions of the 
Moon and the Sun, and warned about the theory of the Earth’s 
motion: “The Sacred Scriptures should have such a great authority 
among us, and our minds should be moved by such great rever- 
ence for it, that we would not dare to fall into the opinion of the 
Pythagoreans, which is openly contrary to Scripture.’ 

Nicholas de Nancel was another writer who linked the 
Pythagoreans with heresies. De Nancel discussed ‘various opinions’ 
about the location and motion of the Earth and the existence of 
many worlds. He attributed to Pythagoras the belief that ‘there are 
two Earths’, and he credited Democritus, Epicurus and Origen with 
the belief that many worlds exist. De Nancel mentioned theorists 
who wrote about Earth’s motion, including Philolaus, Heraclides, 
Ecphantus the Pythagorean, Seleucus and Copernicus. And then 
de Nancel said: 


And indeed long before (so that in religion, and also in the 
ancient opinions of philosophy, what heresies are spoken 
without fear, countless, met by new proponents who among 
the ignorant dare to sell the first authors) the sectarians of 
Pythagoras, who had that part of Italy known as Greater 
Greece, who as Cicero conveyed, said that the centre of the 


universe contains a fire, and that the Earth moves around it.’ 


De Nancel decried the “Heresies of the ancient philosophers, and 
their innovators’ but didnt elaborate the point. Meanwhile, Kepler 
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praised Galileo's telescopic discoveries of the ‘Pythagorean and 
Copernican world". 

As we have seen, several writers attacked pagan cosmological 
notions. Lipsius, Possevino, Padiglia and Bellarmine obliquely crit- 
icized Bruno” beliefs, while asserting Earth's immobility. Schoppe 
demonized Bruno. Lipsius, Serarius, Mulerius and de Nancel crit- 
icized the Pythagoreans for advocating the theory of the Earth’s 
motion. Horky and Lagalla ridiculed Galileo’s claims alongside 
Bruno’s. Meanwhile, Kepler and Wedderborn defended Galileo, 
but linked his claims with Brunos. 

In 1611 Galileo became a member of the exclusive Accademia 
dei Lincei, which had been founded in 1603 by Prince Federico 
Cesi with Johann van Heck and two other founding members. 
‘They had chosen the name ‘Lincei’ from the book Natural Magic 
by Giambattista della Porta, which celebrated the eyes of the lynx, 
which sharply examine things. They modelled their small Academy 
on the school of Pythagoras, stating that, ‘if you sometimes hear 
of the Lynxes as Philosophers; this name lacks all pride, because 
it is not explicitly the Knowledgeable [men], but only Friends and 


Lovers of Pythagorean Knowledge, as they want to be called." 6^ 


Galileo in Danger 


In November 1612 Galileo heard that an old Dominican preacher, 
Niccoló Lorini, had bad-mouthed the Copernican theory. Father 
Lorini was a professor of Church history at the University of 
Florence. So Galileo sent him a letter, now lost. Lorini promptly 
retorted that ‘the opinion of that Ipernicus, or whatever his name 
is, seems to oppose the Divine Scriptures." Then Galileo just 
shrugged him off as a ‘clumsy speaker?.!9° 

Undeterred by critiques, Galileo published more findings in 
March 1613: his Letters on Sunspots.” Again he argued: ‘with abso- 
lute necessity we conclude, in agreement with the opinions of the 
Pythagoreans, and of Copernicus, that Venus revolves around the 
Sun; around which are moving all the other planets too, as the 
centre of their revolutions."^? Galileo chose to ignore the critiques 
of Horky and Lagalla, who had mixed Galileo’s views with Brunos, 
insisting that only one world exists.!9° However, Galileo wrote: 
‘positing inhabitants in Jupiter, in Venus, in Saturn and on the Moon 
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is false, and damning, meaning by “inhabitants” animals like ours, 
and above all, men.’’”° He voiced agreement with ‘Apelles’ (the Jesuit 
Christopher Scheiner), who had recently said that ‘the proposition 
that Jupiter, Venus, Saturn and the Moon have inhabitants is easily 
repudiated, since it is absurd.’’”* But then Galileo said he neither 
affirmed nor denied that there were some living beings or vegetation 
on the planets or the Moon. 

In 1614 the German astronomer Simon Marius published a 
booklet describing Jupiter’s moons. He claimed to have discovered 
them with a telescope before Galileo, back in 1609. He also claimed 
to be able to see the discs of some stars, meaning that the stars 
couldnt be as far away as Copernicus said. But most importantly for 
our discussion, Marius repeatedly described Jupiter as ‘a World”.!7? 

At the same time, George Locher (a student of Scheiner) criti- 
cized the ‘Controversies and Novelties in Astronomy’. He criticized 
Copernicus and rejected as ‘impossible’ the ancient theory that the 
universe is infinite and that many worlds exist, which are born 
from combinations of atoms. Locher wrote: ‘the true and Christian 
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philosophy has repudiated this fiction already long ago; in order to 
establish its own subject-matter." ? 

In December, during a Sunday sermon at the church of Santa 
Maria Novella in Florence, a young Dominican friar, Father 
Tommaso Caccini, complained about Galileo. Caccini lived with 
Lorini in the convent of San Marco. They sympathized with 
Ludovico delle Colombe, who had criticized Galileo. In the Bible, 
the Joshua miracle was that the Sun stood still. So in his sermon 
Caccini condemned as ‘nearly heresy’ the idea that the Earth moves. 
He disdained mathematicians as agents of the Devil, who should be 
exiled from Christendom. He was referring chiefly to astrologers, 
such as Galileo and Kepler, who were professional astronomers and 
mathematicians but were also astrologers, although they had some 
reservations against astrology. 

Now Galileo felt pressed to respond. On December 1613 one of 
his devoted students, Benedetto Castelli, had visited the court of the 
Grand Duchess Christina, where conversation turned to Galileo dis- 
coveries. The Grand Duchess and Cosimo Boscaglia, a philosopher, 
argued that scriptures deny a moving Earth. Galileo wrote a letter to 
Castelli discussing religion and astronomy. Handwritten copies of 
Galileo” letter soon circulated in Florence. In it, Galileo analysed the 
use of biblical quotations in science. Several passages in the Bible seem 
to say that the Sun moves but the Earth does not. Galileo argued that 
such passages do not necessarily mean what they say. 

Thus he violated Catholic rules on interpreting scriptures. Bruno 
had done the same indiscretion. They didn’t have permission. 
Between 1545 and 1563 the Council of Trent had decreed that: 


in matters of faith and morals ... no one, relying on his own 
judgment and distorting the Sacred Scriptures according to 
his own conceptions, shall dare to interpret them contrary to 
that sense which Holy Mother Church, to whom it belongs 
to judge their sense and meaning, has held and does hold, or 
even contrary to the unanimous agreement of the Fathers. 


Regardless, Galileo now argued that the Bible’s ‘only’ purpose is 
to persuade readers ‘of those articles and propositions that are nec- 
essary for . . . salvation and surpass human reason’. He pleaded that 
God doesn’t want us to abandon rationality. He said that in science, 
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interpreters are not limited by ‘the apparent meaning of words’. 
Galileo discussed ‘problems that already have been debated by the 
greatest Philosophers for thousands of years, which are the stability 
of the Sun, and the mobility of the Earth: opinions that were held 
by Pythagoras and by all his sect’, plus Heraclides, ‘Philolaus, who 
was Plato’s teacher’, Plato himself, Aristarchus, Seleucus, ‘Nicetas’ 
and ‘many others'. ^ He didn't name Bruno, who belongs in that list. 

Galileo’s letter to Castelli triggered complaints. The Bishop of 
Fiesole, a hill town near Florence, said Copernicus should be im- 
prisoned, not knowing he had died. Lorini sent a copy of Galileo 
letter to the Inquisition in early February 1615. Then Castelli met with 
Archbishop Francesco Bonciani at Pisa. The archbishop asked him 
about Galileo and then urged Castelli ‘to abandon certain bizarre 
opinions, and in particular the motion of the Earth, telling me that 
this would be for my own good, and not to become my downfall [or 
perdition], that these opinions were dangerous, scandalous and tem- 
erarious, being in direct opposition to the Sacred Scripture’. Castelli 
alerted Galileo. He said the archbishop voiced arguments ‘which 
summed up to this: that since all creatures were created in the service 
of man, it necessarily followed very clearly that the Earth could not 
move like the stars’. The archbishop said ‘those opinions were hearsay 
and simply madness, and that this was the downfall’ of Galileo, and 
that such beliefs ‘deserved to be condemned’.!7° 

Meanwhile, in Naples, Father Paolo Foscarini of the Carmelite 
Order published a defence of the ‘New Pythagorean System of 
the World’ in 1615.77 He described ‘the Pythagorean opinion, and 
of Copernicus’, that the Earth moves. Foscarini admitted that it 
seemed to be ‘one of the strangest, and most monstrous paradoxes’, 
because it seemed ‘repugnant’ to scriptures, so everyone judged it as 
‘mere madness’.’”* It was denied by habit, not reason. New astro- 
nomical evidence supported it. He said it could be reconciled with 
biblical passages. First it had been defended by Pythagoras himself, 
Forscarini said, and then by ‘many famous, and courageous men, 
such as Heraclides, and Ecphantus the Pythagorean, and all the 
Pythagorean school, Nicetas of Syracuse, Martianus Capella and 
many others’. 

Foscarini submitted his argument to the judgement of the 
Church. But he quoted an irreverent line from the Epistles of 
Horace: ‘I am not bound to swear as any master dictates.”!?? Horace 
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was a Roman poet from around 20 BCE, known for the maxim ‘dare 
to be wise.’ 

Father Foscarini accepted that the Church could not err in mat- 
ters of faith and salvation. But he said it could err in practical and 
philosophical judgements. He said the Bible includes metaphors 
and common expressions: it refers to God as walking, having a face, 
eyes and anger. It refers to Death as eating, moving, having a voice 
and a shadow. Foscarini defended the ‘monstrous and extravagant’ 
idea that Hell, at Earth’s centre, revolves in heaven around the Sun. 
He insisted that the planetary heavens are distinct from the spiritual 
heaven above everything. Since scholars have focused on how 
Foscarini's opinions pertained to Galileo, they haven't compared 
them to Brunos doctrines. 

Did Foscarini support any heresies that Bruno had defended? 
Yes. He said that thanks to the telescope we now know ‘the Moon is 
mountainous’, Venus, Saturn and Jupiter consist of multiple bodies, 
and many new stars exist. Galileo's telescope ‘brought, and yielded 
new fixed Stars, and new Planets, and new Worlds 18° Foscarini 
argued 'the Stars are nothing other than so many Suns, so many 
Moons, but more distant."?! Furthermore, ‘the Earth is nothing 
other than a Moon, and a Star." '*? All these beliefs — many worlds, 
including the Moon, the stars are suns, Earth is a star — had been 
advocated by Bruno, not by Galileo. Foscarini didn't mention Bruno, 
but his booklet crept towards the views of the heretic. 

Crediting Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo, now Foscarini con- 
cluded that Pythagoras was probably right and not in conflict with 
scriptures. But other churchmen disagreed. Cardinal Bellarmine 
intervened. 

In a letter to Foscarini he said that Foscarini and Galilei pro- 
ceeded prudently by speaking hypothetically, instead of speaking as 
if Earth's motion were absolute truth. However, Bellarmine seriously 
warned Foscarini that any claim that the Earth truly circles the 
unmoving Sun ‘is a very dangerous thing, likely not only to irritate 
all scholastic philosophers and theologians, but also to harm the 
Holy Faith by rendering Holy Scripture false'.*? 

Bellarmine warned Foscarini that the Council of Trent had pro- 
hibited any interpretation of scriptures deviating from the Holy 
Fathers. He added that recent commentaries on Genesis, Psalms, 
Ecclesiastes and Joshua all agreed on the literal interpretation about 
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the Sun’s motion, while ‘the Earth is very far from heaven and sits 
motionless as the centre of the world.’ Bellarmine concluded that 
although the Earth’s motion is not a subject of faith, it is a matter 
of faith on those speakers, the apostles, prophets and Catholic 
commentators, who wrote about it. 

Meanwhile Father Caccini denounced Galileo to the 
Inquisition, but apparently the Inquisitors in Florence did noth- 
ing. Caccini’s friend, Father Lorini, sent a confidential complaint 
to Cardinal Paolo Sfondrato (or Sfondrati), the head of the Roman 
Inquisition."** Lorini said the ‘Galileists’ were conceited and fixed 
in their opinions, including disrespectful errors against the Bible 
and its expositors.!9° 

Soon a consultor of the Inquisition wrote a report on Galileo's 
letter to Castelli. Then Caccini gave a deposition against Galileo, 
arguing that the notion that the Sun is fixed at the centre of the 
universe was ‘almost heretical’ because it clashes with Psalm 18, 
Ecclesiastes 1, Isaiah 38 and Joshua ro. 

The Inquisition summoned Father Ferdinando Ximenes, who 
likewise testified against Galileo and his followers, saying that Earth’s 
motion and the immobile Sun were ‘false and heretical’. Ximenes 
insisted the Bible says the Sun moves; God is a substance, ‘and that 
it is nonsense to say that God is sensuous, laughs, and cries and that 
there is nothing but discrete quantity mixed with empty spaces. ^^ 

The Inquisition also summoned Giannozzo Attavanti, who knew 
Galileo. Attavanti testified that Galileo did believe that the Earth 
moves and the Sun doesn't. Attavanti explained that Caccini appar- 
ently overheard but misunderstood a conversation Attavanti had with 
Ximenes about whether God is a substance or accident, whether God 
is sensuous, laughs or cries. Attavanti said these weren't Galileo’ 
ideas. He said that Caccini had interrupted another conversation 
saying the Sun's immobility is ‘a heretical proposition. ?7 

Meanwhile, Galileo’s friends in Rome told him trouble was 
brewing. In late February his friend Giovanni Ciampoli relayed a 
conversation with Cardinal Maffeo Barberini, another friend. The 
cardinal was concerned that greater caution was needed in discuss- 
ing scientific arguments in order not to trespass the limits of physics 
and mathematics. Barberini worried that if a bright person intro- 
duced new ideas not everyone would be dispassionate enough to 
portray them well: 
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Cardinal Maffeo 
Barberini in 1612. 
Eleven years later, 
he became the Pope. 
Medal etching by 
Guillaume Dupré. 


someone amplifies, another modifies; whatever came 
from the author’s own mouth, so that it is transformed 
in spreading, such that he cannot recognize it as his own. 
And I [Ciampoli] know what he [Barberini] tells me: 
because your opinion regarding the phenomena of light 
and shadow in the bright and dark parts [of the Moon] 
posits an analogy between the terrestrial globe and the 
lunar; [then] somebody enlarges, and says that you place 
human inhabitants on the Moon; and someone else starts 
to dispute how these can be descended from Adam, or 
come from Noah’s ark, with many other extravagances one 
never dreamed of. Surely one should attest often that one 
submits to the authority of those who have jurisdiction 
over the minds of people in the interpretation of Scripture, 
this is extremely necessary to remove this opportunity for 


malice. 88 


Cardinal Barberini told another of Galileo’s friends that he had not 
heard anyone talking about the problem that concerned Galileo.!8° 
Barberini was a member of the Index. He wasn't an Inquisitor, so did 
he know that similar accusations had been raised against Giordano 
Bruno? He didn't necessarily know because of 'the extreme secrecy 


that bound the deliberations’ of the Inquisition.’”° 
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Cardinal Bellarmine 
holding a crucifix. 
Portrait at the 
Church of 

St Ignatius 

in Rome. 


In mid-1615 Galileo expanded his letter to Castelli to send it to 
the Grand Duchess Christina. Handwritten copies of both letters 
circulated in Florence, but the longer letter circulated only among 
Galileo” close allies. 

‘That same year Bellarmine finished his book On the Ascent of the 
Mind to God by a Ladder of Created Things, in which he (incidentally) 
reiterated his rejection of the soul of the world: 


Since the soul is in the body, and governing, and moving 
[the body], it necessarily has the form of the body, and so it 
is conjoined with it, so that from the soul and body one man 
is made. God does not need, in order to make the soul, a soul 
of the world; neither is there made a composite substance 
from Himself and the world.!?! 


Bellarmine was giving an argument he didn' include in his previous 
critique of the world soul in 1611. It was the same argument that the 
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Dominican friar Petreto had published in 1601 against the two her- 
esies that either God or the Holy Spirit is the soul of the world.’” 
It is fitting that Bellarmine used that argument, since he owned a 
copy of Petreto's tract.’ 

In the new book Bellarmine also said that God created just ‘one 
Sun which was enough; making also one Moon! In an earlier 
book Bellarmine had already argued that only one Sun exists, just as 
only one God exists: ‘It is very true too about the Sun, which has an 
individual nature, we say, this one alone is the true Sun, aside from 
it there is no other Sun.” 

Again, Bellarmine did not say that he was rejecting four of 
Bruno’s heresies: the world has a soul, God infuses the substance 
of the world, the human soul is not the form of the body, and there 


are many suns and moons. 


WITHOUT BEING summoned, Galileo went to Rome to defend him- 
self. He met with several cardinals, foremost with Bellarmine. Was 
there continuity between Bruno’s trial and these proceedings against 
Galileo? Was anyone present during both proceedings? 

Years later Galileo recalled that he ‘discussed the matter with 
some cardinals who oversaw the Holy Office at the time, espe- 
cially with Cardinals Bellarmine, Aracoeli, San Eusebio, Bonsi 
and d'Ascoli'.?5 At first sight none of these names, other than 
Bellarmine, seem to match the participants in Bruno's proceed- 
ings. ‘San Eusebio’, however, was an honorary name of Ferdinando 
Taverna, who had served as Consultor in the Roman proceedings 
against Bruno from late 1593 to early 1595.7 After he became gov- 
ernor of Rome in 1599 he presided over Brunos final imprisonment 
and brutal execution; he became a cardinal in 1604.7? 

Someone else participated in Bruno’ trial, someone with a 
higher ranking than Bellarmine and Taverna. Sfondrato had served 
as Cardinal Inquisitor in the Roman trial of Bruno for six years 
from 1594 until Bruno's condemnation in 1600.'”” A few months 
later he became a member of the Index. He was a close friend of 
Bellarmine.” By 1616 Sfondrato was the most senior Inquisitor and 
head of the Inquisition, under the Pope, and still a member of the 
Index. Sfondrato received the initial complaint against Galileo and 
decided it deserved attention.??! 
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Bellarmine, Taverna and Sfondrato knew Bruno’s heresies. They 
contributed to killing him. Cardinals Bellarmine and Taverna met 
with Galileo and asked him specifically to explain the claims of 
Copernicus. 

Yet another authority had first-hand knowledge of Brunos case, 
someone with a higher rank in the Church than even Sfondrato. 
Cardinal Camillo Borghese had participated in the Roman pro- 
ceedings against Bruno from 1596 until 1600. He was also present, 
alongside Bellarmine and other Inquisitors, in March 1597 when 
they admonished Bruno to renounce just one particular delusion: 
his belief in many worlds. Later, in 1605, Borghese was promoted to 
the highest Catholic office, becoming Pope Paul v. Now, ten years 
later, he headed the investigation against Galileo. 

Records of the Inquisition meetings clarify the sequence of 
events. On 7 February 1615 Lorini submitted his complaint to 
Sfondrato. On 25 February Bellarmine, Taverna and other officers 
of the Inquisition met to discuss Galileo” errors and misinterpret- 
ations of scriptures. On 19 March the Pope met with Sfondrato, 
Bellarmine, Taverna and four others to discuss Galileo’s errors. 
On 2 April the Pope met with Sfondrato, Bellarmine, Taverna and 
others to discuss Caccini’s deposition. On 25 November Sfondrato, 
Bellarmine, Taverna and others discussed Ximenes’s deposition 
against Galileo.” 

Thus in 1615 at least four official meetings of Inquisitors who had 
been at Brunos trial discussed allegations against Galileo, twice in 
the presence of the Pope, who had also participated in Brunos trial. 

Now consider the accusations against Galileo: 


(1) Galileo says the Earth moves. 

(2) Galileo says the Sun and heavens don't move, and the 
Sun is at the centre of the universe. 

(3) Galileo argues that certain ways of speaking in scriptures 
are inappropriate or literally false; for example, that when 
Joshua ordered the Sun to stop, the order was not really 
given to the Sun. 

(4) Galileo argues that in disputes about natural processes, 
scripture holds the last place; and that in such disputes phil- 
osophical or astronomical arguments have more force than 
divine arguments. 
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(5) Galileo says that the expositors (Church Fathers) of the 
Bible are often wrong in their interpretations. 

(6) Galileo argues that scriptures should not meddle in 
topics other than faith. 

(7) Galileo is regarded with suspicion in matters of faith, 
partly because he corresponds with Paolo Sarpi, infamous in 
Venice for impieties and for interpreting scriptures against 
the interpretation of the Church Fathers. 

(8) Galileo’s disciples speak disrespectfully of the Church 
Fathers and Thomas Aquinas, rejecting Aristotle’s philosophy. 
(9) Galileo’s disciples say God is not substance but acci- 
dent; everything is discrete quantity and empty space; God 
is sensuous, laughs and cries; and saints' miracles were 
not real.?° 


Some of these accusations had been levelled previously against Bruno. 
These were the following: (1) Earth moves; (3) certain ways of speak- 
ing about scriptures are literally false; (5) some Church Fathers were 
wrong in their interpretations; (8) speaking disrespectfully of Church 
Fathers, Thomas Aquinas, and rejecting Aristotle's philosophy; and 
also, in a general way, (4) attributing undue importance to philosophy, 
and (9) having wrong opinions about God and the Saints. 


MEANWHILE, TOMMASO Campanella sat in prison. But years later 
he published a book in which he claimed that, in early 1616, Cardinal 
Bonifazio Caetani in Rome contacted him to request that Campanella 
provide a theological evaluation of Galileo's astronomical assertions. 
This claim has been debated by scholars, such as Luigi Firpo, who 
doubt that a cardinal would contact a convicted monk to request 
theological opinions. Yet Campanella’s claims do not seem like a fab- 
rication; we just do not know. Anyhow, instead of a letter, Campanella 
wrote a treatise, which he allegedly sent to Cardinal Caetani: ‘this 
inquiry, composed at your request: in which the Earth’s motion, and 
the stability of the starry sphere, and the rationale of the Copernican 
system are examined following Sacred Scriptures’. It was a strong 
defence of Galileo, arguing that his theory was based on the ideas of 
the Pythagoreans and Pythagoras, which allegedly stemmed from 
Moses. However, Campanella later said that Caetani received his 
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article eight days after the Inquisitors ‘had condemned the propos- 
ition of the Earth’s daily motion as contrary to scriptures’. Too late. 
Therefore, Campanella immediately noted, his own approach was 
‘neither Copernican, nor of the Nolan’, that is, of Bruno.” 

On 24 February Pope Paul v had a meeting with the cardinals. 
They discussed Galileo, but then Cardinal Alessandro Orsini made a 


comment in favour of Galileo. According to the Tuscan ambassador, 


The Pope told him [Orsini] that it would be good for him 
[Orsini] to persuade him [Galileo] to leave this opinion. 
Orsini replied something, annoying the Pope, who cut off 
the argumentation and told him that he had remitted the 
business to the Holy Cardinals of the Holy Office; and 
Orsini having left, His Holiness called Bellarmine to him, 
and having discussed this matter, they concluded that this 


opinion of Galileo was erroneous and heretical.? 


The Tuscan ambassador added that “This point, this thing, today in 
the Court is shameful and abhorred.’ He said everyone fled from 
contentious discussions about individual opinions, ‘especially about 
astrological or philosophical things’, especially because the Pope 
was hostile to them. 

That same day, 24 February, eleven consultors of the Inquisition 
filed a unanimous official report concluding that the proposition that 
the Sun is immobile at the centre of the world is ‘foolish and absurd 
in philosophy; and formally heretical, inasmuch as it expressly con- 
tradicts the sentences of Sacred Scriptures,’ according to theologians 
and Church Fathers.”°” 

About the proposition that the Earth is not the centre, but 
moves, all the consultors censured it too as foolish and absurd in 
philosophy, ‘and regarding the Theological truth, it is at least erro- 
neous in faith'.?? We should recall that in 1597 other consultors of 
the Roman Inquisition had already censured the proposition about 
the Earth’s motion when analysing the works of Giordano Bruno. 
It was so important to them that it was one of only ten censured 
propositions in Bruno's works; it was the fifth on their list. 

Some hearsay accusations about Galileo were disregarded, lack- 
ing evidence. The Inquisition singled out for correction only two 
allegations: about the Earth and the Sun. But despite its consultors’ 
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internal report, the Inquisition itself did not issue a formal condem- 
nation against anyone." It was late February 1616, and Galileo was 
still in Rome. 

Given the theologians’ judgement ‘against the propositions of 
the mathematician Galileo’, that the Earth moves and the Sun sits 
still at the centre, Pope Paul v himself asked Cardinal Bellarmine 
to summon Galileo to ‘warn him to abandon these opinions; and 
if he refuse to obey, the Father Commissary, in the presence of a 
notary and witnesses, is to issue him an injunction to abstain com- 
pletely from teaching or defending this doctrine and opinion or 
from discussing it; and further, if he should not acquiesce, he is to 
be imprisoned" ?!? 

Hence, Cardinal Bellarmine met with Galileo to warn him ser- 
iously that the two opinions were erroneous, and to abandon them 
immediately and completely. Also present were the Commissary of 
the Inquisition and two witnesses. Reportedly, 'Galileo acquiesced 
in this injunction and promised to obey." 

Historian Peter Godman has analysed this meeting in the con- 
text of Bellarmine's extensive experience as censor and Inquisitor. 
The meeting was an ‘admonition’, the mildest form of discipline, 
and it was an unusually abbreviated censure, compared to others 
in Bellarmine’s career. Its promptness indicates that Galileo was 
esteemed with favour. Other historians had long argued that 
Galileo’s mild treatment was due to his social standing with friends 
in high places, such as Prince Cesi.” Godman says that such explan- 
ations focus only on Galileo’s perspective, not his judges’. From 
Bellarmine’s perspective it was common to treat secular scholars 
less severely than clergymen. Hence Galileo was spared with a mere 
admonishment for his ‘error’, whereas Father Foscarini’s book was 
condemned. According to Godman, ‘Discipline and authority were 
at stake and, if learned laymen might be spared, no quarter would 
be given to the rank and file of the Ecclesia militans who presumed 
to step out of line.7?? This applied to deviant clergymen, such as 
Bruno and Campanella. 

Did the prohibitions against Copernicus and Galileo have any 
relation to Bruno’s heresy that many worlds exist, some inhabited? 
The extant depositions and Inquisition minutes do not specify this. 
However, on 28 February 1616, just two days after Galileo received 
Bellarmine’s order to abandon the false opinions, Galileo wrote a 
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letter in which he apologetically discussed only one topic: beings 
living on the Moon. 

Galileo wrote to Duke Giacomo Muti, noting that ‘a few days 
ago’, when they had met in the presence of Muti’s uncle, Cardinal 
Tiberio Muti, along with Alessandro Capoano, they had discussed 
the question of whether rational beings live on the Moon. Galileo 
wrote that Capoano tried to impugn Galileo’ claim of mountains 
on the Moon. Capoano argued that since Earthly mountains exist 
for the benefit of plants and animals, which exist for the benefit 
of mankind, then it follows that mountains on the Moon would 
mean that ‘other plants, and animals would exist in the benefit of 
some other intelligent and more perfect creature; a consequence 
that being utterly false, demonstrates that there exist no such moun- 
tains.’ Remarkably, this is the problem that Archbishop Bonciani 
had denounced to Castelli. Moreover, this is also the problem that 
Cardinal Barberini apparently conveyed to Galileo's friend Ciampoli. 
And Barberini served alongside Cardinals Muti, Sfondrato and 
Bellarmine in the Index. 

It is also significant that in December 1615 the Tuscan ambassa- 
dor had voiced concern that Galileo had travelled to Rome, ‘I know 
well that some friars of Saint Dominic, who have a great role in the 
Holy Office, and others, have a bad will against him [Galileo]; and 
this is not a country to come to dispute about the Moon, nor of the 
will, in the present century.7'^ Recall that Bruno had claimed that 
the Moon is another Earth, with mountains, plains and seas — and 
that it is inhabited. 

Galileo now clarified his reply to Cardinal Muti's nephew, saying 
that the irregularities on the Moon’s surface had been detected by 
the telescope, but that the alleged consequence was 'not only not 
necessary, but absolutely false and impossible, since I can demon- 
strate that in that globe not only can there not exist human beings in 
any way, but no animals or plants either’. This was because he didn't 
think the Moon is composed of soil and water, and also because the 
Sun doesn't affect the Moon like the Earth. The temperatures on the 
Moon vary too much and it seems to have no clouds. Galileo then 
immediately ended his letter: 


And this, as your Excellency can well remember, was all that 
was said that day, without entering into any philosophical 
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discourse, nor that about that matter were any other words 
said. And with all humility I kiss your hand, and to the Lord 
God I beg that you be full of contentment.?!5 


Philosophical discourse about inhabited worlds had been Bruno's 
speciality: the Index of Forbidden Books had banned Bruno’s books, 
nine of which spoke about other worlds. 

The evidence thus suggests that at least one archbishop 
(Bonciani), five cardinals (Bellarmine, Sfondrato, Taverna, Muti and 
Barberini), plus the Pope, were all concerned about the heretical 
belief in the existence of more than one world. 

On 3 March 1616 the Inquisitors met with Pope Paul v to 
report Galileo's acquiescence. The meeting included Bellarmine and 
Taverna.?!^ Two days later, on 5 March, the Index issued a Decree 
condemning several books for errors harmful to Christianity and 
prohibiting their printing, distribution, ownership and reading in 
any languages. Ihe Decree states, "Ihis Holy Congregation has also 
learned about the spreading by many of the false Pythagorean doc- 
trine, altogether contrary to the Holy Scripture, of the mobility of 
the Earth and the immobility of the Sun’, as taught by Copernicus, 
Diego de Zúñiga and Paolo Foscarini. At the time Bellarmine was 
prefect of the Index.?!” 

Whereas the Church had not censured Copernicus book 
previously, it now censured it, partly because the cardinals had 
become more intolerant towards any deviations from the official 
interpretation of scriptures. The Catholics had lost half of Europe 
to the Protestant reformers, so the Catholic bureaucracy became 
increasingly authoritarian. The clergy increasingly interpreted the 
Bible very literally, to prevent modifications of its meaning. 

The Index banned the works of Copernicus and Zúñiga until 
they could be corrected. It ‘completely prohibited and condemned’ 
Foscarini's scriptural defence of the ‘New Pythagorean System of 
the World’, a rejection more forceful and damning than the censures 
against Copernicus, Zúñiga and Galileo. 

Consider now the expression 'the false Pythagorean doctrine, 
altogether contrary to the Holy Scripture’, that the Earth moves 
and not the Sun. Historians and scientists have read this merely as 
an allusion to ancient mathematicians, scientists and astronomers. 
But were there religious connotations? 
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Suppose that the sentence said instead ‘the false Lutheran doc- 
trine, altogether contrary to the Holy Scripture’, it would then 
be evident that there was a religious issue involved. But since the 
Pythagoreans had been misrepresented for centuries, the religious 
connotations became invisible to scientists and historians. 

As had happened at Bruno’s trial, most of the accusations 
against Galileo were dismissed, leaving few beliefs as deserving cen- 
sure. Since Bruno believed in infinitely many suns, in his trial there 
was no issue of the Sun’s centrality. But in the proceedings against 
Galileo this idea became described as ‘Pythagorean’. Galileo himself 
had attributed it to ‘Pythagoras, and all of his sect'.?!? 

Copernicus and Kepler had merely credited the Pythagoreans, 
but Foscarini and Galileo took an extra step, they gifted the credit to 
Pythagoras himself. Others too, like Thomas Digges, had not distin- 
guished between the Sun and the ‘central fire’ of the Pythagoreans, 
which Aristotle criticized. The claim that the central Sun is motion- 
less upset the Inquisitors more than the opinion that the Earth 
moves. They labelled the former alone as ‘formally heretical’. 

I don't know all the Inquisitors and censors who in 1616 knew 
about the connection (evident in Brunos trial) between the Earth's 
motion and various heretical Pythagorean beliefs. But at least it was 
known by Bellarmine, head of the Index, Sfondrato, head of the 
Inquisition, Taverna and the Pope. It was Sfondrato who signed the 
Decree of the Index as ‘Bishop of Albano, Cardinal of St Cecilia’. 

Bellarmine requires special attention. In addition to having 
served in the deadly proceedings against Bruno, Bellarmine had 
studied writings by many ancient Church Fathers relevant to 
the present discussion, including Tertullian, Lactantius, John 
Chrysostom and, of course, Augustine.?!° Bellarmine’s life had been 
shaped by his militant struggles against heresies. In a work of 1616 
— a significant date — he said that the ‘various errors’ of ‘ancient 
heretics’ would have been forgotten, ‘had we not read them in the 
Catholic books of those who attacked them: Irenaeus, Philaster, 
Epiphanius, Augustine, Theodoret and the like'?? Among them, 
Philaster, Epiphanius, Augustine and Theodoret had denounced the 
pagan belief in many worlds. 

Did Bellarmine notice their critiques of Pythagorean ideas? 
Yes. For example, in one book Bellarmine discussed the location of 
Hell, among other things, and the pagan opinion ‘that the place of 
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punishment for souls is this world, in which souls stay in bodies as if 
in a prison’. He said that this opinion had been refuted by Irenaeus 
since, according to scriptures, after death souls really ‘descend 
into Hell’.??! Similarly, we may well list some of the reputedly 
Pythagorean propositions that, as we have seen, Bellarmine explicitly 
denied or condemned: 


(1) The world has a soul. 

(2) God is the soul of the world. 

(3) God is infused in the substance of the world. 

(4) Human souls are fragments of the substance of God. 
(5) Souls are punished by being imprisoned in bodies. 

(6) The soul vivifies the body, and controls it like a sailor 
in a ship. 

(7) Earth, Sun, Moon and stars are divine, animated beings, 
with souls. 

(8) The Earth moves. 

(9) The Sun does not move. 

(10) There are many worlds. 


Bellarmine didn't label all these beliefs as ‘Pythagorean’ because 
theologians usually referred to heresies by the names of Christian 
heretics, such as Simon Magus, Valentinus, Mani, Origen, Abelard 
and Novatian, rather than by the names of the reputedly earliest 
pagan proponents. 

Bellarmine occasionally mentioned Pythagoras, without ne- 
cessarily portraying him as evil, just mentioning him as a noble 
philosopher who taught much but did not write down his teach- 
ings.” Still, Bellamine did cite a complaint by Irenaeus against 
heretics who dared to set a portrait of Pythagoras alongside one of 
Jesus.?? Bellarmine also quoted a damning version of an old story 
about Pythagoras: 


the judge is Saint Jerome. Thus in his book against 
Vigilantius, he said: ‘Just as Euphorbus was said to be reborn 
as Pythagoras, so too the evil mind of Jovinian has reincar- 
nated in this one, so in him, and in that one, we are forced 
to respond to the snare of the Devil.” 
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Moreover, there is a sermon by Bellarmine, first published in 
1615, in which he mentioned Pythagoras and Apollonius of Tyana 
as wayward, pagan philosophers: 


Look at the ancient philosophers, I beg you, what did their 
vain hope of wisdom and huge desire for knowledge compel 
them to do? Some forbade themselves from having any 
pleasures at all; others sank all their wealth into the sea; 
others approached the most remote regions with incredible 
labour and danger. There were some others who killed them- 
selves in order to attend to philosophy more easily and freed 
of their bodies. Thus with much labour Pythagoras went 
to the soothsayers of Memphis [lower Egypt]. Thus with 
laborious troubles Plato travelled to Egypt and to the coast 
of Italy, which was called greater Greece, and with letters 
he almost chased the whole world, was captured by pirates 
and sold, and even obeyed a very cruel tyrant. Thus too, as 
noted by St Jerome in his letter to Paul, quoting Philostratus, 
Apollonius entered Persia, crossed the Caucasus, Albania, 
the Scythians, Massagetas, entered the most opulent king- 
doms of India, and to the Brahmans, Parthians, Syrians, 
Phoenicians, Arabs, Palestinians; returning to Alexandria, 
he travelled to Ethiopia, and to the Gymnosophists and saw 
in the sand the most famous table of the Sun. 

Look finally at the fervour and diligence propagated by 
heretics in their madness and dreams. Daily they write heavy 
books, they labour assiduously to preach, always vigilant to 
capture souls by flattery, promises, lies, frauds, false miracles, 
corrupt books, and even weapons to try to persuade them 
of their terrible errors; they also often tormented and tor- 
tured themselves, and even burned themselves alive, but not 
as bravely as widely reported. For the punishment suffered 
by heretics (as St Cyprian wisely says) is not a crown of 
faith, but the penalty for treachery, and from that temporary 


burning they pass to the eternal fire.?”° 


Not to be mentioned, Bruno of Nola was one of those heretics who 


had burned for treachery. In this sermon Bellarmine paraphrased 
lines from a letter from around 394 cE from St Jerome to Paulinus, 
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Bishop of Nola.??° In it, Jerome urged Paulinus to study scriptures 
diligently. Jerome referred to the great labours of learning carried 
out by wise pagan philosophers and also by the apostle Paul. 

According to Jerome, Apollonius could be described as ‘whether 
a sorcerer, as the vulgar say, or as a philosopher, as the Pythagoreans 
say’, citing his biography by Philostratus, as Bellarmine did later. The 
allusion to ‘the most famous Sun table in the sand’ requires some 
explanation. Philostratus wrote that Apollonius had seen an altar 
dedicated ‘ro THE INDIAN SUN AND THE DELPHIAN APOLLO’, but 
also that he met an Indian king who made libations to the Sun and 
had an immense round table resembling an altar.””’ 

Prior to Bellarmine’s sermon, Jerome’s words about Pythagoras, 
Plato and Apollonius had been paraphrased by — of all people — 
Giordano Bruno! In 1588, in a farewell address to the Senate of the 
Academy of Wittenberg, Bruno thanked the people of Germany for 
having received him with kindness: 


Go now, whether Pythagoras, to the soothsayers of Memphis, 
or Archytas [the Pythagorean], to the shores of Italy, or Plato, 
in Sicily. Go now, or [Apollonius] Tynean, among the Persians, 
pass the Caucasus, the Scythians, the Messageti, enter the most 
opulent kingdoms of India and, across the great river Fiso, go 
to the Brahmans, travel among the Elamites, the Babylonians, 
the Chaldeans, the Medes, the Assyrians, the Parthians, 
the Syrians, the Phoenicians, the Arabs, the Palestinians, 
Alexandria, and go into Ethiopia to see the Gymnosophists 
and the most famous table of the Sun on the sand. 


Bruno said he had found similar wonders in Germany and had been 
well received, even though being 'a stranger to the nation, exile, 
fugitive, laughing stock of fortune, small of body, poor of goods, 
without favour, viewed with hatred by the mob, then contemptible 
fools and those most ignoble who do not recognize nobility except 
where it shines of gold’.?” 

In their versions of this passage, Jerome and Bruno portrayed 
Pythagoras, Plato and Apollonius as role models, examples of 
earnest learning. In contradistinction, Cardinal Bellarmine used 
this same passage to ridicule the vanity of philosophers and the 
delusions of heretics as corrupted by lies, terrible errors and false 
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miracles. Contrary to Jerome and Bruno, who praised travel as a 
way to gain knowledge, Bellarmine dismissed it as misguided wan- 
dering. Bruno himself had been a wanderer; born and educated in 
Nola, he had travelled to many cities and countries to seek know- 
ledge: Naples, Venice, Padua, Rome, Genoa, Noli, Bergamo, Savona, 
Turin, Geneva, Lyon, Toulouse, Paris, Oxford, Wittenberg, Prague, 
Helmstedt, Frankfurt, Zurich and, finally, back to Venice and Padua, 
before being captured and imprisoned. Wanting to travel all over 
the world had been one of Mocenigos original accusations against 
Bruno. Bellarmine knew this. 

Also, by alluding to philosophers ‘who killed themselves’, 
Bellarmine’s words seem reminiscent of Lactantius’s claim that some 
Pythagoreans had misunderstood the immortality of the soul and 
had committed suicide.7? Next, Bellarmine drew a contrast between 
Christians and pagan philosophers: 


And we Christians do not blush, who are not a little of the 
Earth, and greedy; not a little of smoke, and ambitious; 
but not of the most uncertain conceptions, as the pagan 
philosophers; not to propagate the errors of dreams, as the 
heretics; nor so much stipend to pay, as soldiers; but the 
eternal kingdom, the kingdom of heaven, blessed life, and 
immortal, the fellowship of saints, and angels equally, we 
want the likeness of God, do not blush, I say such a prize 


proposed, can we do nothing, or suffer for it??? 


Here, the alleged vanities of pagan philosophers are just a step 
away from the errors of heretics. It reminds me of the claims by 
Tertullian, Lactantius and Jerome that ‘philosophers are the patri- 
archs of heretics.’ Indeed, Bellarmine knew and quoted these words 
by Tertullian, while discussing ‘extremely serious’ disputes of the 
origin of the soul, saying that philosophers like Plato and Origen 
had erroneous views about it.” 

Origen had said the world has a soul, that the stars are rational 
beings, and that human souls are immortal, eternal because they 
pre-exist bodies, such that ‘there is nothing new under the Sun.’ 
St Jerome accused Pythagoras and Origen of teaching that souls 
fall from heaven, and may be clothed in various bodies in various 
worlds.” Bruno had advocated these heresies. 
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In 1611 and 1615 Bellarmine had criticized Bruno’s views about 
the soul of the world, that the Earth moves and that God infuses 
everything. Bellarmine dedicated his book of 1611 to Pope Paul v, 
one of Brunos judges. Bellarmine there asserted Earth's centrality in 
the universe. Again, this was contrary to Bruno and Galileo. 

Bellarmine had studied an extensive theological literature that 
included writings by early Christian and numerous pagan authors, 
including Cicero and Porphyry.” Still, it is during the long pro- 
ceedings against Bruno that we most clearly see the link between 
the Catholic denial of Earth's motion and the heretical beliefs of the 
Pythagoreans: the existence of other worlds, the soul of the world 
and the transmigration of souls. 


SOON AFTER MEETING with Bellarmine, Galileo wrote to the 
Tuscan Secretary of State, saying that the Inquisition's deliberations 
were not directed at himself but against Copernicus. But that was 
false. Accusations and depositions had all been about Galileo, not 
about Copernicus. 

Galileo said his enemies had failed to make the Church declare 
Earth's motion heretical and contrary to the faith. Instead the 
Church had only decreed ‘that that opinion does not agree with 
Holy Scripture’, and that only Foscarini's book would be completely 
prohibited. The works of Zúñiga and Copernicus were temporar- 
ily suspended. Galileo bragged that he wasn't mentioned: ‘my own 
behaviour in this affair has been such that a saint would not have 
handled it either with greater reverence or with greater zeal toward 
the Holy Church.' He complained that his enemies were malicious 
gossipers, who ‘have not refrained from any machination, calumny, 
and diabolical suggestion to destroy his reputation.?** 

Galileo said the books by Zúñiga and Copernicus would be 
‘corrected’, and that such corrections were already known. One 
sentence would be removed from Züfiga's book. Ten lines would 
be removed from Copernicus, ‘from the Preface to [Pope] Paul 111 
where he [Copernicus] mentions that he does not think such a doc- 
trine is repugnant to Scripture; as I understand it, they could remove 
a word here and there, where two or three times he calls the Earth 
a star.” Galileo said Cardinal Caetani was appointed to make the 
corrections. 
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We should note that the question of whether the Earth is a 
star pertains not only to the controversy of whether it moves, but 
to the more controversial question: if Earth is a star, then are stars 
worlds? In a deposition to the Venetian Inquisition in 1592, Bruno 
had said, ‘I have indeed asserted infinite particular worlds similar to 
that of the Earth, which with Pythagoras I regard as a star.°° This 
statement was copied by the Roman Inquisitors in their Summary 
of 1598. It was also implied in the heretical statement “Worlds are 
innumerable’, in the initial and final accusations against Bruno, 
voiced by Mocenigo and Schoppe. It was also defended by Foscarini. 
But it had been pinpointed as a senseless absurdity by Giulio Cesare 
Lagalla of the Jesuit Collegio. 

Despite Galileo’s wilful impression that Bellarmine’s warning 
was offered merely in kind courtesy, hearsay about it spread. Soon 
Galileo heard critical rumours. He felt the need to protect himself 
from slander. After all, the Inquisition had not accused him, had 
not put him on trial and his books were not censored. ‘Therefore, 
he contacted Cardinal Bellarmine requesting support. In response, 
Bellarmine sent him a certificate, dated May 1616 and signed by 
Bellarmine, stating that Galileo was being slandered as if he had 
been ordered to abjure some opinion or doctrine, which he had not. 
Thus Bellarmine declared in writing that he had merely informed 
Galileo that the Pope and the Congregation of the Index had decreed 
that the doctrine of the Earth’s motion and the Sun’s immobility ‘is 
contrary to Scripture and therefore cannot be defended or held’.?*’ 
It was a generous understatement, because in fact Galileo had been 
the main source of the proceedings that led to the Pope’s ruling. 

Did Galileo hold any Pythagorean beliefs other than the Earth’s 
motion? Yes — quietly, secretly, he did. In April 1615 Galileo confided 
to one of his supporters: 


It seems to me that in nature there is found a most spiritual 
substance, most tenuous and most rapid, which, spreading 
itself throughout the universe, penetrates into all without 
distinction, warming, vivifying and giving fecundity to all 
living creatures; and about this spirit of which the senses 
themselves show that the body of the Sun is its foremost 
reservoir, from which an immense light expands through- 
out the universe, accompanied by this spirit that heats and 
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penetrates into all vegetative bodies, and gives them life and 
fecundity.?* 


This universal, vivifying spirit was not just light. Galileo paraphrased 
Genesis 1:2 to characterize the fertilizing spirit as ‘nourishing the 
waters or incubating over the waters"??? That passage had been 
quoted by Giordano Bruno to suggest that the Holy Spirit is the 
soul of the world. Thus Galileo’s words come alarmingly close to 
that heresy. 

Galileo connected these beliefs to the Sun’s centrality. He wrote 
that the Sun is located at the centre of the universe precisely ‘because’ 
there it can receive, focus and strengthen the ‘fertilizing spirit’ to pro- 
ject it outwards. He said that sunspots might well be ‘nourishments’ 
or ‘excrements’ of the Sun. Galileo further said, ‘the vital spirit, sus- 
tains and vivifies all the limbs,’ as if echoing Virgil. And Galileo 
noted, ‘I could provide many testimonies from philosophers and 
serious writers, in favour of the marvellous force and energy of this 
spirit.’ He did not quote them, but among them were Pythagoras 
(allegedly), Varro, Virgil, Apollonius (allegedly), Novatian, 
Trismegistus, Abelard (allegedly), Ficino, Bruno, Campanella and 
Kepler. Their claims had been denounced by clergymen such as St 
Augustine, Castro, Piccolomini, Petreto, Bruno’s Inquisitors — and 
Bellarmine, in particular. 

Did Galileo know these views were offensive? Yes. 

He wrote to his confidant: ‘I know and confess my excessive 
temerity in opening my mouth, being inexperienced in Sacred 
Scriptures’, so he asked to be excused, saying that actually he did 
‘submit totally to the judgment of my superiors’. And lastly he 
begged, ‘please do not let this [letter] reach the hands of anyone who, 
instead of with the sensitivity of the mother tongue, operates with 
the roughness and sharpness of a bestial fang, instead of polishing 
this, no, would lacerate and rip it apart entirely.?”° 

In his letter to the Grand Duchess Christina, Galileo mentioned 
the same belief. Galileo mentioned the soul of the world. Discussing 
the Sun, he wrote: ‘I don't think that it is far from good philoso- 
phizing to say that he [the Sun], as maximum minister of Nature, 
and in a certain way as the soul and heart of the world, infuses the 
other bodies that surround him not only with light, but also with 
motion.’ Galileo quoted Dionysius the Areopagite, stating that the 
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Sun ‘gathers together all that is dispersed’, and it ‘renews, nour- 
ishes, protects, perfects, divides, marries, fosters, restores fecundity, 
increases, mutates, stengthens, delivers, moves and vitalizes all’.”** 

In the Renaissance many writers did not know that this 
‘Dionysius’ was no£ the saint converted by St Paul; instead, he 
was a theologian around 500 cE who misattributed his writings. 
He tried to smuggle pagan beliefs into Christianity. He was the 
same ‘Dionysius whom Bruno praised as one of ‘the most pro- 
found and divine theologians’ who rightly worshipped God with 
silence: ‘the negative theology of Pythagoras and Dionysius is much 
more renowned, above the demonstrative one of Aristotle and the 
scholastic doctors.” 

Despite any imprudence, Galileo managed to dodge the 
Inquisition. As for the young Father Foscarini, any inquisitorial 
punishment became impossible. The Inquisition arrested and jailed 
the printer of Foscarini’s booklet, for printing it without a licence.” 


A few days later, on 10 June 1616, Foscarini suddenly died. 
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oon after Galileo published his book on the Moon, the 
S Dutch astronomer Nicholas Mulerius said the opinion of 

the Pythagoreans was ‘openly contrary to Scripture’. Now, 
six months after Bellarmine admonished Galileo, Mulerius com- 
plained that the Copernican universe was so immense that it requires 
‘the existence of many suns. And this deserves to be called absurd 
and contrary to Christian piety.’ Mulerius also referred to the new 
Pythagorean astronomers as ‘a sect’. 

Other people too associated Pythagorean beliefs with heresies. 
The Jesuit priest Matteo Ricci carried out missionary activities in 
China. His manuscripts on the expedition were published five years 
after his death in 1610. Ricci said that some heretical beliefs of the 
Chinese resembled those of the ancient Greeks. He commented 
about one Chinese sect: ‘It forges, with Democritus and others, 
many worlds, but mostly they seem to have borrowed the trans- 
migration of souls from the doctrine of Pythagoras, and have added 
many other lies to it, to embellish the falsehood.” 

The Jesuit Antonio Rubio spent 22 years as a missionary in 
Mexico, teaching philosophy and theology, returning to Spain in 
1599. Before he died in 1615 Rubio was writing a commentary on 
Aristotle’s On the Heavens. Rubio spent four chapters discussing 
the question of “Whether the world is one, or many’. He attrib- 
uted the theory of worlds to a dozen philosophers including 
Democritus, while he counted Pythagoras among ten philosophers, 
plus Aristotle’s followers, who said that the world is only one. Rubio 
did not mention that writers such as ‘Plutarch’, Hippolytus, Lucian, 
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Iamblichus, Theodoret, Bruno, Piccolomini, Kepler, de Nancel, 
Lagalla and Galileo had attributed the theory of more than one 
world to Pythagoras or the Pythagoreans. In addition, Pythagoras 
had been born more than a century before Democritus. In any case, 
Rubio duly cited several authorities who denied the existence of 
many worlds: Athanasius, St Ambrose, Albertus Magnus, Theodoret 
and Thomas Aquinas. Rubio noted that ‘the multitude of worlds, 
and how large it is, is among the errors of the faith enumerated' by 
Augustine as the 77th heresy and by St Isidore. Rubio concluded: 
"Now some heretics at the end, count among [their] other heresies 
to posit innumerable worlds.? He did not name Bruno. 

Galileo now abstained from publishing about Pythagorean doc- 
trines. Yet Johannes Kepler did the contrary. Living in Protestant 
lands, Kepler hardly feared the Inquisition. Soon after Copernicus's 
book was prohibited, Kepler wrote, ‘these people should be refuted not 
with arguments but with laughter.' So he ridiculed such censorship: 


They were able to castrate 
The bard lest he fornicate; 

He survived without any testicles. 
Alas, O Pythagoras, 

Whose thinking wore out iron chains; 
‘They spare you your life, 

But first they get rid of your brains.* 


In 1618 Kepler published an Epitome of Copernican Astronomy 
aimed at general readers. In 1619 he published Harmony of the World, 
in which he further analysed planetary motions and voiced theo- 
logical opinions. He wrote controversial ideas similar to those of 
Plato, the Pythagoreans, Plotinus, Porphyry, Origen, Novatian, 
Abelard, Ficino and Bruno. Kepler again insisted the Earth is 
an animate being and has a soul? He said that the Earth's body 
has hairs (plants and trees) on its skin. It expels vapours, mucus 
and vomit. He also said the planets have souls, which produce a 
heavenly harmony. He argued that mathematics contains hidden 
divine knowledge, and that ‘the Pythagorean philosophy disguises 
its teaching on divine matters with these, so to speak, veils.’ 

Kepler discussed numerology and the 'Golden Verses of 
Pythagoras’, trying to decipher the mystery of ‘the spiritual 
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Tetractys’, the legendary sacred oath of Pythagoras.5 Kepler conjec- 
tured that the ancient Pythagoreans knew the connection between 
the five regular solids and the order of the six planets, but had kept it 
secret.’ Kepler also criticized Aristotle and Cicero for having denied 
that the heavens generate inaudible harmonies: 


‘These preconceived opinions are a considerable obstacle to 
readers who are striving towards the inner secrets of Nature, 
and could frighten off many who have great powers of judg- 
ment and are seekers after truth, to such an extent that they 
would disdain those Pythagorean pipedreams, scarcely rec- 
ognized at arm’s length, and throw away the book unread.* 


Just like the ancient Pythagoreans (as criticized by Hippolytus), 
who worshipped a Creator who allegedly was ‘the Great 
Geometrician and Calculator’, Kepler claimed that geometry is 
God: ‘Geometry, which before the origin of things was coeternal 
with the divine mind and is God himself (for what could there be 
in God which would not be God himself?), supplied God with 
patterns for the creation of the world.” 

Furthermore, Kepler refused to accept all the doctrines of his 
Lutheran religion. In particular, he refused to accept the Sacramental 
Union (that during the ceremony of the Eucharist the wine and 
the bread combine with the real blood and body of Jesus Christ). 
Therefore, the Lutherans excommunicated him in 1619, to his chagrin. 

‘That same year the Index of Forbidden Books promptly banned 
Kepler’s Epitome (1618), in which he not merely insisted that the 
Earth moves; he went beyond Copernicus by arguing that Earth 
moves because it has a soul. Kepler said that Earth’s soul causes its 
bowels to emit heat, fire, exhalations and secretions. Its soul helps to 
move its rivers and seas.!° He wrote that the Earth has blood, sweat, 
mucus, saliva and excrements.!! Kepler said that God had initially 
set the Earth in motion, but subsequently, the Earth's soul kept it 
moving constantly. Such claims, that the moving Earth is a living 
animal with a soul, had been defended by Bruno. 

In 1619 the Decree of the Index, totally prohibiting Kepler's 
book, was signed by one of Bruno' judges, Bellarmine.! It was 
co-signed by Francisco Capiferreus, the Dominican who had 
co-signed the anti-Pythagorean Decree of 1616. 
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Soon an updated supplement to the Index of Prohibited Books 
was published; it included specific books by Copernicus, Zúñiga, 
Foscarini and Kepler, plus 'all books that teach the motion of the 
Earth and the immobility of the Sun'.'^ 

Galileo had been careful not to associate his works with Giordano 
Bruno. Yet Kepler and others publicly linked the two. Kepler por- 
trayed Bruno as Galileo’s predecessor and praised them both. Still, 
Kepler rejected the infinity of worlds. He thought that stars are 
not suns surrounded by planets. Yet there were some astronomers 
who thought that the telescopic evidence supported the theory 
that infinitely many stars exist and planets are worlds. One was the 
French astronomer Jean Tarde, a canon of the Sarlat Cathedral in 
southwestern France. Tarde published a treatise analysing sunspots, 
arguing that they are not clouds in the Sun's atmosphere, as Galileo 
suggested, but small planets orbiting the Sun: 


Orpheus, Pythagoras, Anaximander, Leucippus and their 
followers, who imagined an infinity of worlds to exist, said 
that the Moon is a world, Lunar; Mercury, Venus and other 
planets, and the fixed stars, were also called worlds. And 
since the known stars did not exceed the number 1022, they 
thought that there were an infinity of others, and those 
were infinite worlds, those which in our century have been 
detected by glass lenses.!5 


Galileo's discovery of countless stars seemed to confirm Bruno. 

The plurality of worlds was harmless speculation if it were 
presented dismissively as fiction. But presented as truth, it con- 
tradicted Christian dogma: that humans were unique in God's 
creation. Already theologians had to explain the puzzling destiny 
of humans born in the American continents. If natives had never 
heard the Word of God, through Moses and Jesus, would they then 
suffer the same damnation as European sinners who violated God's 
commandments? What about beings in other worlds? 

In 1620 the Index censored eleven sentences in Copernicus's 
book. Catholics could now read it by making the required correc- 
tions. Hardly any history books actually state any of the censored 
sentences, so I must summarize them.! First, the Index censored 
the passage in the Preface where Copernicus criticized Lactantius 
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for not knowing mathematics and being wrong about the Earth’s 
shape. Second, they censored a sentence in book 1, Chapter Five, 
in which Copernicus said that the question of whether Earth rests 
in the centre of the world had not been settled absolutely. Third, 
they censored lines in Chapter Eight discussing Earth’s motion as 
truth. (Incidentally, those lines are followed by words from Virgil's 
Aeneid that illustrate relative motion: ‘as we sail from the harbour, 
the lands and cities recede.’) Next, an objectionable line in Chapter 
Eight said that it is ‘absurd’ to think that a container can move with- 
out moving its contents, plus, another sentence said that it is ‘more 
probable’ that Earth moves rather than not. Next, they censored 
the first sentence of Chapter Nine, which said ‘nothing prohibits 
the Earth’s mobility’, and that it could well be regarded ‘as one of 
the wandering stars’. They also censored assertions in Chapter Ten 
that said ‘we are not ashamed to admit’ that Earth moves with the 
wandering stars around the immobile Sun, that Earth’s motion can 
be verified, and that it is the divine work of God. They censored 
the title of Chapter Eleven, which ‘demonstrated’ or proved Earth’s 
triple motion (instead, this demonstration now had to be viewed as 
hypothetical). Finally, in book 4 they censored the title of Chapter 
Twenty, on “The magnitude of these three stars: Sun, Moon and 
Earth’, because none of these bodies should be considered stars. 

This list shows that what bothered the censors was not merely 
the Earth’s motion and the Sun’s immobility, but the claim that the 
Earth, Moon and the Sun are stars. Whereas they censored the Sun's 
immobility only in one passage, they censored the claim that the 
Earth is a star three times. 

Unorthodox claims about the Earth’s location and motion per- 
tained directly to the question of whether Earth is a star.'? This 
involved the question: are the stars other Earths? I point this out 
to show the continuity with Brunos condemnation and heresies. 
He had affirmed: ‘there are infinitely many individual worlds like 
our Earth. I regard it, like Pythagoras, as a star, and the Moon, the 
planets and the stars are similar to it.’ In 1630, as we will see, the most 
important cardinal Inquisitor became annoyed at Galileo precisely 
for implying that Earth is a star. 

Meanwhile, other controversies continued. In 1620 Kepler 
published an addition to his censored Epitome. He elaborated his 
eccentric religious views. Building upon his previous claim that 
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Earth has a soul, Kepler noted that he did not deny that planets 
have individual souls, yet he suggested that ‘the soul of the world’ 
flowing outwards from the Sun, with light and heat, penetrates all 
bodies with power to animate them.” The Sun’s spinning motion 
was not caused merely by ‘the Creator’s omnipotence’, but was main- 
tained by its ‘motor soul’, the ‘superintendent’ of worldly motions.”° 
He argued that sunspots are exhalations from the Sun’s innermost 
bowels, and that sunlight too is evidence of the Sun’s soul. He said 
the soulful Sun is the source of the motions of all things, and the 
source of life of all living things.” 

That year, the perennial prisoner Campanella published On the 
Sense of Things and Magic. He envisioned a universal animation, a 
great concord by which even the living Earth could perceive things. 
Like Bruno and Kepler, Campanella connected the Earth’s motion 
to the theory that Earth is alive. He explained: 


Since the heavens have sense, the Earth also feels. Thus 
Philolaus and Copernicus, who would give it movement, 
even more they give it sense. Pythagoras posited that Earth 
is truly a corpulent animal, whose fur and hairs are plants 
and trees, bones are stones, the animals on it are like the lice 
on our head, and he says that the heat in its centre is like 
the heart in ours. And what Ovid seems to think, but this 
is disputed elsewhere.” 


Campanella criticized Aristotle, while praising Pythagoras, 
Trismegistus and others. Campanella cited Varro and Virgil’s Aeneid 
to discuss how the great spirit nourishes animals, he argued, by heat- 
ing air within their heart and spreading it within their organs.” He 
said that air is the common spirit, which interacts with our human 
spirits, also aerial. 

Regarding those ‘who posit the soul of the world’, Campanella 
replied that each natural thing suffices for its own actions, because 
God’s instruments can accomplish anything without any assistance 
from a world soul.” Remember that Bellarmine had voiced the 
same argument. Later in his book, however, Campanella described 
the world’s divine intelligence, and said that if it is not a primal 
wisdom then it is ‘the soul of the world’, or the immortal mind of 
a most noble Being.” 
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Like others, Campanella mentioned Bruno’s doctrines without 
embracing them and without mentioning him. Regarding the doc- 
trine of ‘infinite worlds’, Campanella attributed it to Democritus 
and Epicurus. He said that God’s power is not exhausted with this 
one globe, because God could well create infinitely many diverse 
worlds. He said that if this is true it could only be revealed by God. 
He then subsumed his speculations to higher authorities: ‘However, 
the body of Jesus, we confess, is above all the heavens, where the 
Legislators place happiness, and the divine Being of Pythagoras."^ 

Campanella discussed infinite worlds not as a consequence 
of God's infinite power, as Bruno did, but as a plausible intuition: 
‘Behold, when a man meditates, he extends his thoughts above the 
Sun, and then higher, and then wanders beyond the sky, and finally 
conceives the infinite outer worlds, as the Epicureans themselves 
realized, giving the truth." 

Campanella also denied that there was a demonstrative argu- 
ment to show that God sends each soul into a body to be 'captive in 
a prison’, or as ‘a portable tomb’. Still, Campanella said: 


But when I consider the spirit of the Sun implanted in the 
form of the body, and living in that prison, and enjoying 
it, just as I have seen very many rowers willingly live in a 
galley, and others for a long time in prison, they almost have 
forgotten the good knowledge of freedom.?* 


Campanella rejected the transmigration theory he attributed to 
Pythagoras, that a human soul can inhabit any animal body: ‘I say 
that the human soul is not commensurable with all bodies, because 
fleas, lice, sea urchins, oysters, sponges are utterly different from us; 
it is not possible for our soul to vivify them.' Campanella denied the 
Pythagorean religion in general, but he allowed some exceptions: 


The pronouncements of Pythagoras contain a kind of reli- 
gion, but no certainty. And in the Church of Christ and 
God's knowledge, this opinion is considered a heresy by the 
law of nature, only God with justice can make it happen 
sometimes, as Daemons have often entered into the bodies 
of humans and animals.” 
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Campanella said that transmigration was condemned by theologians 
and even in Origen, if indeed he had affirmed it. He also discussed 
what ‘Origen skilfully wrote’, that stars are the seats of evil spirits 
and demons.?? Campanella's book was both praised and criticized. 

Also in 1620 a treatise, On the Nature of Demons, mentioned and 
denounced Pythagorean ideas. The author noted that Pythagoreans, 
Persian Magi and Apollonius spread the fraud of the transmigra- 
tion of souls. He criticized the shameless Pythagoras for teaching 
silence and the Tetractys, 'as the instinct of demons shakes off the 
knowledge of the true God from the chests of men, taking the effigy 
of Jupiter ?! 

Likewise, a professor at the Ambrosian College in Milan, 
Antonio Rusca, published On Hell and the State of Demons before 
the End of the World. One chapter focused entirely on Pythagoras." 
Rusca tried to settle questions about Hell, its inhabitants and tor- 
ments. He cited Diogenes’ story that Pythagoras descended to Hell 
and saw the souls of Hesiod and Homer being tortured. Rusca 
rejected Diogenes’ and Iamblichus's claims as fictitious terrors. He 
discussed the Pythagorean belief in immortality, and commented 
that Pythagoras visited Hell because he had nothing in life but 
education. He denied that Pythagoras was Euphorbus during the 
Trojan War, and later Hermotimus. Rusca denied transmigration 
and various subterranean punishments as figments. He criticized 
Plotinus’ ‘heresy’ that souls are reborn in human or animal bodies 
depending on how they lived. In other chapters, Rusca wrote 
mostly about demons, satanic spirits and Lucifer's sins. He also 
provided maps of Limbo, Purgatory and Hell in the depths of 
the Earth. 

In 1621 Cardinal Bellarmine died, nearly 79 years old. He never 
wrote a public account of what transpired between him and Galileo, 
nor between him and Bruno. People knew that Bruno was impris- 
oned and executed for heresies, but the particulars were not widely 
known. In 1621 Gaspar Schoppe’s eyewitness account of Bruno's 
death was published. Finally readers had a chance to learn some of 
the particulars. Schoppe itemized Bruno” ‘horrific’ teachings worthy 
of execution, starting with: "Worlds are innumerable, souls go from 
body to body, and even migrate to another world, one soul can shape 
two bodies, magic is good and licit, the Holy Spirit is nothing other 
than the soul of the world,' and so on.? His account could alert 
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ignorant readers that opinions about many worlds, the world soul 
and transmigration were heretical. 

Some historians used to doubt whether Schoppe’s claims echoed 
the Inquisition’s accusations. Such doubts became unjustified once 
the ‘Summary’ of Bruno’s trial became available. Moreover, Marta 
Fattori discovered a document from 1621 in which a censor of the 
Index approved and praised Schoppe’s account as ‘fruitful and 
useful’. Thus Fattori found that in 1621 the Index actually upheld 
the Inquisition’s sentence of 1600.** Hilary Gatti agreed and said, 
‘Tt is clear that in the minds of the Roman Curia, Bruno’s trial and 
execution and the budding Galileo affair were closely connected. 

It was improper to write about heretics, so Catholic astronomers 
hardly mentioned Bruno. In Protestant lands, however, astronomers 
could. Denmark had been Lutheran since the 1530s, so in a dis- 
cussion about celestial discoveries the Danish astronomer Christen 
Sørensen Longomontanus remarked: ‘But first we respond to the 
Pythagoreans, whom others in our age have defended, and princi- 
pally the Italian Bruno of Nola. Longomontanus named Bruno 
as the top advocate of the Pythagoreans. 

Also in 1622, Giulio Lagalla denied the transmigration of souls. 
He argued that such ‘Pythagorean fables’ were false, absurd, impos- 
sible and condemned.?" Following Aristotle, Lagalla insisted that 
the soul is really the form of the body. Lagalla denied that the human 
soul is like ‘a sailor in a ship’. He repeatedly emphasized this point.?? 
Bruno had defended this belief. It was one of the heretical propos- 
itions that Bellarmine had demanded that Bruno recant in 1599. But 
Bruno refused. Later Bellarmine rejected it again as a wrong way 
to speak about the union of Christ's divinity with His humanity.*? 

Also in 1622 one of Rusca’s colleagues at the Ambrosian College 
critiqued Pythagoras. Franciscus Collius discussed whether ancient 
pagan philosophers received salvation or eternal damnation, and 
began by citing Philaster’s book against heresies.“ Collius dedi- 
cated eleven chapters to discussing Pythagoras. He cited claims 
about Pythagoras by many writers, including Porphyry, lamblichus, 
Philostratus, Diogenes, ‘Plutarch’, Pliny, Plotinus and Ficino. He 
quoted many critics, including Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Jerome, 
Lactantius, John Chrysostom, Epiphanius, Theodoret, Pico della 
Mirandola, Ludovico Ricchieri and, especially, Augustine. Collius 
denied claims about Pythagoras as inconsistent and absurd. 
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Divination based on astrology was ‘perpetually condemned’ by the 
Church." Successful predictions by Pythagoras had been caused by 
demons; claims about transmigration and that Pythagoras had lived 
in Hell came from demons too, and his alleged miracles and magic 
were caused by demons.” 

I noted earlier the important fact that Pope Leo x denounced 
Martin Luther as ‘a new Porphyry’, blinded by the Devil. The implica- 
tion is that Porphyry, advocate of Pythagoras, was one of the greatest 
enemies of Christianity. To confirm that the Pythagoreans were as 
despised as the Protestants we would expect to find that some writ- 
ers had actually compared the main reformers to Pythagoras himself. 
And indeed such expressions exist. Nicolas Romaeus, a Jesuit, pub- 
lished a book denouncing the ideas of John Calvin. As Romaeus 
criticized the Calvinists, he twice referred to their misleading leader 
as ‘their Pythagoras"? Romaeus also criticized Luther’s disciples, 
including Melanchthon and Osiander, and other reformers, such 
as Zwingli. He complained that the ‘filth of the Heretics that now 
floods the Christian world’ followed the shameless claims of Luther, 
‘their Pythagoras’.** Thus Romaeus ridiculed Luther as ‘the devil’s 
close friend’ and ‘the architect of all the heresies of our time’. 

Also in 1622 the Index banned a book, On Pythagorean 
Symbols.” The record states that it was banned ‘for religious rea- 
sons’. The author was a German Franciscan monk concerned with 
the ‘calamities and transformations’ of governments. He discussed 
the significance of ‘signs’ such as comets, eclipses, earthquakes and 
floods. Since our present interest is not political astrology, but 
links among Pythagorean works, I should point out that this book 
briefly referred to ‘Alexander the Great, King of Macedonia, who 
like the Philosopher Anaxagoras, said that there are many worlds’.“° 
The book also discussed ‘the Earth’s motion’, but only in respect 
to earthquakes, which the author called ‘premonitions of fate and 
future evil’. In December 1622 the Decree of the Index prohib- 
iting On Pythagorean Symbols was signed by one Cardinal Maffeo 
Barberini." The next year he became the new Pope. It was also 
signed by Capiferreus, who had co-signed the two Decrees against 
the ‘Pythagorean doctrine’ of Copernicus, Foscarini, Zúñiga and 
Kepler. 
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Campanella Defends Galileo from Prison 


From his youth Campanella wrote poems. Most are undated, but 
they convey the feelings he experienced for years. For example, these 
lines convey the age of darkness he endured: 


It befits our age to wear black robes. 
Originally white, afterward various, today Moorish, 
nocturnal, river, infernal, traitorous, 
with ignorance and horrid fright and sick. 

We shun with shame all cheerful colours, 
that mourn our end and living under tyranny, 
the chains, knotted ropes, the metal and the snare 
of sombre heroes, and of the suffering soul intact.” 


Copying Emperor Charles v, who dressed entirely in black, many 
aristocrats and clergymen had dressed in black since the 1530s. 

Even though Campanella remained imprisoned in Naples in 
1622, he still managed, finally, to publish in Frankfurt his long- 
delayed Defence of Galileo. Campanella’s goal was to answer ‘whether 
the philosophical view advocated by Galileo is in agreement with, or 
opposed to, the Sacred Scriptures’.°° Campanella began by summar- 
izing arguments against Galileo. Among them, Campanella echoed 
claims that some of Galileo’s opinions apparently contradict the 
Church Fathers by teaching that the Earth moves and is not the 
centre of the universe, and that the Sun and stars do not move.?! 

He cited multiple ancient and religious authorities to analyse 
whether the theory of Earth’s motion was heretical. He men- 
tioned Cicero, Ovid, Pliny, Diogenes, Eusebius, Lactantius, John 
Chrysostom, Augustine, Copernicus, Bruno and Kepler. For ex- 
ample, he remarked that according to John Chrysostom ‘it is 
heretical and contrary to Scriptures and the Church to affirm many 
heavens and orbs.” 

Campanella made a vague reference to Giordano Bruno, with- 
out saying his name. He stated the claim that multiple previously 
unknown Suns and planets exist: “This opinion was defended by 
a person from Nola and by others who, being heretics, we cannot 
mention by name.’ This remark confirms that heretics other than 
Bruno believed ‘many suns’ exist. But Campanella said they had not 
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been condemned specifically for such opinions. He gave multiple 
examples of prominent men who held some such views, including 
Cardinal Cusa, Johannes Kepler and William Gilbert.” 

Campanella argued that the question of whether Earth is the 
centre of the universe is not a Catholic dogma, but it seemed closely 
related to questions about the location of Hell: whether Hell is at 
the centre of the universe, and whether Hell is inside the Earth. 
Campanella quoted the apostle Paul, ‘Christ descended to the lower 
regions of the Earth’ (Ephesians 4:9), and also Psalm 15:10, which 
speaks of Christ descending to the lower regions: “You will not 
abandon my soul in Hell.’ Campanella inferred that therefore Hell 
probably is located in the lower regions of Earth, ‘unless we assume 
that there are other Earths’.** Apparently Hell was within the Earth, 
but the location of Earth itself remained unclear. Campanella con- 
cluded: “Therefore we do not know whether the Earth is in the 
centre of the world’, which he said helps Galileo” case. 

It is unclear how much Campanella, in prison, knew about the 
proceedings against Galileo. Yet his Defence includes the interesting 
claim that Catholic censors specifically opposed the implication, in 
Galileo's writings, that other worlds exist. Campanella explained: 


If someone were to hold that the infernal darkness, which 
Christ called ‘exterior’, is located outside this world, as 
Origen conjectured in his commentary on Matthew and as 
Chrysostom thought in his commentary on the Letter to the 
Romans, then there are other worlds outside of our world. 
The censors condemned this idea in Galileo because they 
had not carefully examined the Scriptures and the books of 
the holy Fathers.” 


This is a remarkable claim! Recall how promptly, after Bellarmine 
admonished him, Galileo wrote to Cardinal Muti’s nephew to clarify 
his position on the existence of other worlds. 

Campanella exaggerated words by John Chrysostom — who once 
wrote that we can only know that Earth is cold, dry and dark — to mean 
specifically that we don't know whether it moves or is at the centre of 
all. Citing other Catholic authorities who did not specify that Earth 
is central, stationary, Campanella interpreted them to mean that per- 
haps it wasnt. Furthermore, he argued that if Hell is really at Earth's 
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centre, as Catholics believed, then it necessarily follows that Earth 
moves. He said fire is a/ways in motion.?6 So he argued: 


If indeed it is true that Hell is located in the centre of the our 
Earth where the damned are tormented by fire, as Gregory?” 
and others seem to think, then it must be that the Earth 
moves. For as Aristotle reports, Pythagoras, who located 
the place of punishment in the centre of the Earth and who 
taught that fire is the cause of motion, concluded that the 
Earth moves and is animated, as was also believed by Ovid in 
Book xv of his Metamorphoses, by Origen in his commentary 
on Ezekiel, by Alexander of Aphrodisias, and by Plato .. . 
Hence Galileo's view is not inconsistent with St Gregory 
but with Aristotelianism.? 


Like Thomas Aquinas, Campanella construed Aristotle’s claim 
about the Pythagoreans and the centre of the world as being about 
Pythagoras himself. 

Campanella painstakingly interpreted passages in scriptures to 
show that they are not incompatible with the notion that the Earth 
moves, for example, ‘A generation passes, and a generation comes, 
but the Earth stands forever (Ecclesiastes 1:4). Campanella argued 
that this passage does not mean that Earth stands unmoving, but 
instead, that it remains in a constant state of motion. He attributed 
this view to recent astronomers and to ‘Pythagoras and all his fol- 
lowers, Heraclitus, Aristarchus, Philolaus and so on, whose opinion 
St Thomas did not condemn as heretical'?? Campanella said that 
therefore it was permissible for Galileo too to interpret it in this 
way. Likewise, the Joshua miracle, when interpreted as the Earth 
stopping, was not a denial but merely an explanation. 

Campanella argued that the ‘firmament’ in Genesis does not 
move, and is the same as the starry heavens. Therefore, ‘it follows that 
the Earth moves in a circle, like a ship, and the stars appear to move 
in a circle, like an island or a tower on the shore. He reviewed 
different theories about this firmament, the heavens. Campanella 
agreed with ‘the view of Empedocles and other Pythagoreans that 
it is composed of the same four elements as Earth. 

Campanella explained that years earlier he had not appreciated 
the theories of the Pythagoreans. Thinking the heavens were made 
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of fire, he had ‘tried to refute all the arguments of Copernicus and 
Pythagoras’. But following the discoveries by Brahe and Galileo, 
Campanella increasingly doubted that stars and planets are different 
from Earthly things. Still, he would ‘suspend my own judgment on 
these matters’, to willingly ‘obey the commands of the Church and 
the judgment of others who know more than I do’. 

He concluded that ‘the theory of Copernicus and Galileo’ was 
probable, and that nothing obviously harmful seemed to ensue.” 
Nevertheless, he acknowledged: ‘But it is up to the Church to judge 
whether Galileo should be permitted to write about and debate 
these matters.’ 

Another argument against Galileo’s theory, said Campanella, 
was that it implied the plurality of worlds, which seemingly revived 
an old heresy: 


Further, from Galileo's opinion it follows that there are many 
worlds and earths and seas, as Mohammed said, and that 
there are human beings living there, if the four elements of 
our world also exist in the stars. For if every star is com- 
posed of all four elements, then clearly each will itself also 
be a world. But this seems contrary to the scriptures, which 
speak only of one world and one human race. I will omit 
the point that to say that Christ also died on other stars to 
save those inhabitants is to revive the heresy, which some 
have maintained, that at one time Christ was crucified a 
second time in the other hemisphere of the Earth to save 
the humans living there as he has saved our part of the 
world. It would also be necessary to agree with the heretic 
Paracelsus that there are other humans who live in the air 
and in the waters and under the Earth, who enjoy beatitude, 
even though it is doubtful whether they are included in the 
redemption. ‘The Jesuit Martin Delrio has written against 
this in his Disquisitiones magicae.™* 

If rational beings inhabit distant worlds, then how would they 
receive Christ’s redemption? Campanella noted that some writers 
had denied that people might live in distant places on Earth because 
they would need to know about Christ, and therefore ‘Christ would 
have had to be crucified twice, once here and once there.” 
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This was a common Christian reason to deny that many worlds 
exist. Another book published in 1623 argued that 'only one world 
was created, not many worlds, because the Sacred history is silent 
about the plurality of worlds', and also because 'In this way we 
assert that one divine person was incarnated, not many, because the 
Evangelical narration does not affirm that many were incarnated.’ 
So, one world, one Christ. 

Yet Campanella believed that Galileo really discovered new 
worlds! He said that just as Galileo had revealed mountains on the 
Moon, the Bible agrees with him because Genesis and Deuteronomy 
‘speak of fruits and mountains and hills in the heavenly bodies'.^ 
Campanella didn't quote these passages. What they say is: 


The God of your father will be your helper, and the Almighty 
will bless you with the blessings of heaven above, with the 
blessings of the abyss that lies beneath, with the blessings 
of the breasts and of the womb. (Genesis 49:25) 


Likewise, to Joseph he said: ‘His land shall be from the 
blessing of the Lord, from the fruits of heaven, and the 
dew, and the abyss which lies below, from the fruits brought 
forth by the Sun and the Moon, from the top of the ancient 
mountains, from the fruits of the eternal hills, and from the 
fruits of the Earth and from its plenitude. (Deuteronomy 


3313-16) 


The first passage doesn't say what Campanella claimed. The second 
says ‘fruits from heaven’, which Campanella interpreted literally, 
but it does not specify whether the mountains and hills are in the 
heavenly bodies. 

Campanella mistakenly said that nowhere in the Church canons 
does any decree deny that many worlds exist. His mistake illus- 
trates the ignorance of those untrained in the prosecution of heresies. 
Still, he knew that Thomas Aquinas criticized Democritus for such 
beliefs, so Campanella argued that the critique referred not to the 
idea of many worlds in itself, but only to the belief that many worlds 
might exist without any ordering, as if by chance.” As in Sense of 
Things, he again argued that God certainly can make many worlds, 
and we cannot limit His powers. 
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Campanella claimed that living beings might exist in the stars, 
even if they are somewhat different from us. He said that Galileo 
at least denied that there are humans in the stars, and that Kepler's 
published comments about beings on the Moon were just play- 
ful, humorous." But Campanella added that ‘even if the theory 
of the plurality of worlds is false’, then it would not undermine 
Galileos discovery of ‘a plurality of systems’ that are ordered uni- 
formly. He then named Bruno as having argued the same thing, the 
only instance in which he dared to name Bruno in this book. 

While defending Galileo, Campanella attacked Aristotle's 
astronomy as ‘completely false’, incompatible with Galileo's 
telescopic discoveries. He insulted Aristotle's fans: ‘potbellied theo- 
logians who were ‘fools’, ‘insane and most ignorant’. He denied their 
faith: “They are not true Christians who would chain us to Aristotle 
or Ptolemy.” Campanella claimed that it is ‘heretical to say that 
theology is based on Aristotelianism’, or that theology essentially 
needs such teachings. He complained that trusting Aristotle above 
Christ was ‘wickedness and foolish blindness’.”” 

Campanella said that Copernicus rightly corrected old errors in 
astronomy, and ‘returned to the teachings of the ancient Pythagoreans, 
which provide a better account of the appearances’. Campanella 
claimed that saints Leo, Anthony, Bernard, John Chrysostom and 
others had rightly said that ‘the world is the book of God’, which 
should be studied diligently.” And Galileo truly knew ‘something 
new about the world, the book of God’.’* Campanella proclaimed: 
‘Scripture, which is the book of God, does not contradict the other 
book of God, that is, nature.” 

Regarding Copernicus: 'I think that this philosophical theory 
should not be condemned.’ Campanella said that if Catholics 
attacked physicists and astronomers then the Protestants would 
more vigorously ridicule Catholics, for assaulting both scriptures 
and nature.” And he said that Cardinal Bellarmine was aware of 
this; but Bellarmine had died in 1621. 

Campanella praised Galileo, saying, '[you] rise up to the celes- 
tial houses; you bring the distant stars closer to our eyes, and you 
subject the heavens to your genius’. He said ‘falsity cannot be 
found in Galileo' because he proceeded carefully from observations. 
Campanella tried to prove that scriptures 'agree more with Galileo 
than with his adversaries’. He characterized ‘the opinion of Galileo’ 
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as four claims: Earth moves, the Sun does not; the Sun is at the 
centre of the universe; stars are composed of the four elements, 
including water.’* He said these views were not original to Galileo, 
but were very ancient. Campanella credited Pythagoras. 

Ancient stories said that Pythagoras visited Egypt; and Moses 
had lived in Egypt. Therefore Campanella speculated that Pythagoras 
probably based his philosophy on the teachings of Moses. Thus 
Campanella conjectured that the theory of Copernicus or Galileo 
originated from Moses himself, and that ‘Pythagoras, who was of 
Jewish stock although he was born in a Greek city’, brought these 
ideas ‘to Greece and to Italy, and taught it at Croton in Calabria’.” 
He further explained: 


It is likely that Pythagoras was born on Samos to a Jewish 
family . . . According to Diogenes Laertius, Plutarch, 
Aristotle and Galen, Pythagoras was the first to promulgate 
to the gentiles this marvellous philosophy that the Earth 
moves, that there are many systems in the heavens, that the 
Sun is at the centre, that the Moon is another Earth, and 
that all four elements, and not just water, exist in the stars. 
Therefore it seems that Pythagoras derived these teachings 
from Moses, for he could not have had such wisdom without 
a previous revelation.?? 


Campanella added that ‘Pliny rightly says that Pythagoras was 
the wisest of philosophers?! Allegedly Pythagoras received his 
knowledge from God. 

Campanella did not mention some opinions he had previously 
attributed to Pythagoras: that the world has a soul, and that Earth is 
a living animal. Bruno had been judged for these doctrines, and others. 

Thus Campanella tried to rehabilitate Pythagorean ideas by 
linking them to Moses. He said that the truth had been buried, 
but ‘Our ancestors, however, are not to be blamed, for they had 
not yet discovered the new earths, and celestial worlds, and new 
phenomena, and the agreement of Scriptures with philoso- 
phy? Campanella promoted the Pythagorean views as a key to 
understanding the Bible. 

Ending his book, Campanella advised that Galileo's writings 
should not be prohibited. He said that censuring Galileo would 
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undermine the credibility of Catholics. Finally, Campanella 
submitted himself to the censure of the Church. 

Despite his attempt to legitimize Galileo and the Pythagorean 
theory, publication of Campanella’s Defence of Galileo was prohib- 
ited in 1623 and he was forced to disavow the edition published in 
Frankfurt. 

Meanwhile, in City of the Sun, Campanella described his ideal 
city as follows: 


The inhabitants of the City of the Sun do not fear death, 
because they all believe that the soul is immortal, and that 
when it has left the body it is associated with other spirits, 
wicked or good, according to the merits of this present 
life. Although they are partly followers of Brahma and 
Pythagoras, they do not believe in the transmigration of 
souls, except in some cases by a distinct decree of God... 
They have but one book, which they call Wisdom, and in it 
all the sciences are written with conciseness and marvellous 
fluency of expression. This they read to the people after the 
custom of the Pythagoreans. 


Did Campanella actually believe in transmigration? He had made 
the same claim in his Sense of Things: that souls are not reborn, except 
in special cases decreed by God. He there said it was heretical to 
believe in transmigration. Here again, his views resemble those of 
Bruno, but were understated. 

Campanella envisioned an alternative to the Catholic Roman 
government. The City of the Sun would have a central temple of 
the Sun, with a model of the universe, a globe on an altar and stars 
painted on the ceiling. Seven ceiling lamps would correspond to 
seven planets. Around this temple, there would be circular walls, 
dividing the city into seven districts where people would live, cor- 
responding to the seven planets. The inhabitants of the city, called 
Solarians, would worship the Sun and share knowledge from astrol- 
ogy and talismans. Scientific arts, including the telescope, would 
be superior to the best achievements of Greeks, Jews and Romans. 
Campanella wrote: 'I learn more from the anatomy of an ant than 
from all the books that have been written since the beginning 
of time.' 
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Galileo Defends the Pythagorean Doctrines Again 


In 1623 Galileo published The Assayer. He argued that philosophy is 
written in a grand book, the universe, which cannot be understood 
at all without mathematics.?? Galileo seemed to say that mathemat- 
icians such as himself or Kepler had a special skill for understanding 
nature, the work of God. This kind of claim had been criticized by 
Hippolytus, St Augustine and others. 

That same year, a friend of Galileo, Cardinal Maffeo Barberini, 
became Pope Urban vii. Hence Galileo was kindly invited to papal 
audiences on six occasions. He also gained confidence that the 
Copernican account might win favour. Thus far, the Index had tem- 
porarily suspended the books by Copernicus and Zúñiga, while it 
had prohibited books by Bruno, Foscarini, Kepler and Campanella. 
In 1624, and thereafter, the Index included a prohibition of all works 
teaching Earth's motion and the Sun's immobility.** 

Sometime before 7 June 1624 Cardinal Zollern spoke with the 
new Pope about the controversial theory of Copernicus. Zollern 
told Galileo what he said to the Pope: that 'the heretics all have 
the opinion of Copernicus (presumably Zollern meant Protestants 
such as Kepler), but 'one should be very circumspect in reaching any 
determination. Cardinal Zollern quoted the Pope's reply: ‘that the 
Holy Church had not condemned it [the opinion of Copernicus] 
nor would it be condemned as heretical, but only as temerarious, 
but that there was no need to fear that anyone would ever prove it 
as necessarily true’.8° 

Importantly, the Pope’s remark clearly shows that he did not view 
Copernicus’s theory as terrible, nor even as particularly dangerous. 
Years later, a theologian for the Pope quoted the Pope’s comments 
to ‘a most learned man’, whom historians construe to be Galileo. 
The Pope argued that even if Earth’s motion could account for all 
astronomical observations, God still had the power to move the orbs 
and stars in any way while generating the same effects: ‘we should not 
restrain the divine power and knowledge in this way. Hearing this, the 
most learned man became quiet.®” No matter what argument pur- 
ported the Earth’s motion, it could never be proven true, because God 
could have made the world in any way He wanted. Human reason 
lacked the certainty to impose necessity on God - to constrain His 
omnipotence. Besides, there were worse doctrines around. 
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In 1624 Marin Mersenne, a theologian in Paris, published a book 
denouncing deists, atheists and freethinkers, including Giordano 
Bruno. Father Mersenne said that Bruno was a ‘miscreant’, an 
impious ‘brigand’ who pretended his deceptions were miracles.?? 
Mersenne said that Bruno could have been forgiven if he had 
restricted himself to discussing only questions about geometry, 
atoms and divisibility. But Bruno had also discussed ‘the infinity 
of starry worlds, and other things’, and since he had ‘attacked the 
Christian truth, it is reasonable to decry him as one of the most 
evil men that the Earth has ever produced’. Therefore, Mersenne 
scorned Bruno as ‘an Atheist, who has been burned in Italy for his 
impieties'.?? 

To reassure readers that 'you do not think that I speak without 
knowing’, Mersenne suggested that they read the last chapter of 
Bruno’s book on The Minimum, where ‘you will easily realize that 
he [Bruno] favoured the transmigration of souls from one body 
to another, and that it seems that he did not invent a new way of 
philosophizing, but just to secretly combat the Christian Religion.’ 
Mersenne argued that if one tried to decipher what Bruno really 
meant by writing about the sphere and the centre, about birth, life 
and death, one would realize that Bruno’s intention was not to talk 
about ‘a reasonable immortality of the soul, but about that [trans- 
migration] which he attributed to the soul of animals, and plants, 
and to all individuals, who are down here'.?? 

In the words of historian Miguel Granada, Mersenne sensed 
that Bruno’s beliefs about the universal soul and transmigra- 
tion were ‘extremely dangerous’ and ‘radically incompatible’ with 
Christianity.’ Mersenne cited one reason why Bruno was killed. 
Regarding Bruno’s beliefs about human souls and the world soul, 
Mersenne reported that Bruno’s ‘evil book’ On the Cause, the 
Principle, and the One (1584) includes ‘the dialogues for which he was 
burned in Rome, as some individuals have informed me'?? Recall 
that in this book Bruno agreed with the Pythagoreans and Virgil 
for arguing that human souls originate from the world soul, while 
the universal ‘Mind agitates the mass and intermixes itself with the 
great body’, 

Mersenne further argued that the wicked Bruno wrongly tried 
to prove that God has no freedom at all, ‘by convincing himself of 
infinite worlds’ — as if God had no freedom to create otherwise. 
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Mersenne argued that God could create the world in any way. (This 
was essentially the same argument the Pope conveyed to Galileo 
and Cardinal Zollern that Earth does not necessarily orbit the Sun.) 
Mersenne also complained that Bruno’s impiety led him to question 
the true religion and to disrespect the miracles of Christ. He said 
that Bruno ‘thinks that one can elevate oneself in the air, like St Paul, 
who was raised up to the third Heaven’. Mersenne was referring to 
‘I know a man in Christ who fourteen years ago was caught up to 
the third heaven. Whether it was in the body or out of the body I 
do not know — God knows’ (2 Corinthians 12:2). 

Father Mersenne discussed other impertinent ‘liars’, includ- 
ing Campanella. Mersenne insisted that Bruno’s ‘many Earths’ do 
not exist.? Did Mersenne know that belief in many worlds was a 
heresy? In a previous book, published in 1623, Mersenne made a 
remark that answers this question. He included an article ‘Proving 
that the World is Unique’. Having acknowledged that St Jerome 
criticized Origens belief in many worlds, Mersenne yet claimed that 
scriptures did not specify its falsehood. He argued that the world is 
one and he wrote, ‘anyone who claims the contrary is not a heretic, 
but is at most temerarious.’ Mersenne claimed that ‘no Ecumenical 
Council’ had defined that it was a matter of faith to not believe in 
many worlds.’ Like Campanella, Mersenne just didn't know that 
belief in many worlds was officially a heresy. Still, Mersenne recog- 
nized that the existence of many worlds led to absurd issues, such as 
whether Christ had embodied the shape of the alien beings in such 
worlds and died for them too.” 

In 1625 Mersenne published another book in which he dis- 
cussed Bruno, criticizing again his belief that the world is infinite. 
He also criticized another 'error' of Bruno, that the universe is eter- 
nal. Mersenne commented, ‘one well knows that when one embraces 
a principle that is false, afterward there follow many absurdities and 
impertinences.”° 

Editions of John Donne’s satire against the Jesuits, Ignatius 
His Conclave, were published anonymously in Latin and English 
in 1611. By 1621 Donne had become a prominent Anglican priest 
and Dean of St Paul's Cathedral in London.?? Both versions were 
reprinted, in 1625 and 1626, respectively, and again people could read 
about how Galileo's discoveries seemed to support extravagant anti- 
Christian notions: the Moon is an inhabited world; the Sun, stars 
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and planets are inhabited worlds; and the moving Earth has a soul. 
These notions had been defended by Bruno. Likewise, in a sermon to 
the nobility in the Earl of Exeter's chapel in St John’s, Clerkenwell, 
Donne preached: ‘Did God satisfy Himself with this visible and dis- 
cernible world; with all on Earth, and all between that, and Him? ... 
Let every star in the firmament, be (so some take them to be) a sev- 
eral world, was all this enough??? Donne returned to the question 
of many or ‘infinite worlds’ in several other sermons.?? 

Meanwhile, some important writers used the memory of Bruno's 
death to bicker about religion. In 1625 the Calvinist politician 
Ludwig Camerarius wrote: 


When the Holy Office of the Inquisition sentences 
Lutherans to the death, how simply they declare that the 
punishment be done without a profusion of blood. Hence 
burn them alive, and without any shedding of blood. Oh 
what leniency worthy of Catholic men! As Schoppe tells 
us, in his Letter about the execution of Giordano Bruno of 
Nola, who was burned publicly on 9 February of the year 
1600 at the Campo dei Fiori in Rome, in front of the Theatre 
of Pompey. The Lutherans should give many thanks to the 
Inquisitors, that they use their blood to feed the flames, 


instead of extracting it with iron.!°° 


As a Protestant, Camerarius complained that Schoppe was a 'truly 
wicked and cruel’ Catholic who believed that ‘all Protestants or 
Calvinists are Heretics, proscribed by the empire to the ultimate pun- 
ishment.’ Camerarius was the chief counsellor of Elector Frederick 
v of the Palatinate (and briefly King of Bohemia), a Calvinist who 
plotted to recapture lands and titles that the Catholic emperor 
Ferdinand r1 had taken from him. 

Camerarius's use of Bruno’s execution to criticize Catholics 
elicited a reply. The following year a ‘Lucius Verus published a book 
replying to claims by Camerarius. In response to the point about 
Bruno, the pseudonymous author wrote: 


for those who are interested, there are documents; & the 
records show, those which are available: Regarding the exe- 


cution of Bruno of Nola it states: He was not a Lutheran, 
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instead he was infected partly with Calvinism, even by 
Manichaeus, Borborites, Arian and Eutychian heresies, 
and he was convicted of those crimes, and therefore nobody 
except Mystes [Camerarius] can be an advocate of that 
wickedness. He said many blasphemies against God, but 
this happens to the impious, as the Roman proverb says: 
Chi contro à dio gitta pietra, in capo li ritorna. 
That whoever throws a stone against God, it falls back on 
his head. Clearly one cannot defeat the Sun.'?! 


Meanwhile, after 27 years of imprisonment, the unfortunate 
Campanella was finally released from the Neapolitan prison in 1626, 
thanks to Pope Urban vini. Campanella was transferred to Rome, 
to be held by the Roman Inquisition, but with accommodations. 
The following year Campanella began to write long commentaries 
on poems written by the Pope. Campanella praised the discov- 
eries of Columbus and Galileo as ranking equally with scriptures 
as sources of knowledge. He used the Pope’s words to ramble 
freely: ‘Pythagoras, Trismegistus and Plato have argued regarding 
the immortality of the soul, given the disagreement between souls 
and bodies, that the soul is not in its own home, but almost in a 
prison.” Bruno had made similar claims. 

By 1629 the Roman Inquisition liberated Campanella. By flat- 
tering the Pope and fitting him into expansive, encyclopaedic views, 
Campanella gained the Pope’s favour: incredibly, he became an advi- 
sor on astrology for Urban. Campanella also tried to convince the 
Pope to include magic in papal policy. At the time, incidentally, 
various books on magic discussed the powers of Pythagoras. 1° 
However, the strangest magic trick, if we may call it that, was how 
Campanella the heretic managed to go from bloody torture in dun- 
geons to being directly in the service of the new Pope. Campanella's 
long sufferings and bold, erudite writings had turned him into a 
European celebrity. At the time the papal court included an unusual 
mixture of men, with various nationalities and social backgrounds. 
One observer remarked, ‘as shown by our daily experience, at the 
Roman court there is nobody of so low a condition that he may not 
climb to a great position at some point." ^^ 

Galileo had Urbans friendship. Yet some of his supporters began 
to vanish. In August 1630 Prince Cesi, the leader of the Lincei and 
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his main protector, died. The Accademia dei Lincei fell into disarray 
and Galileo could not print his next book with them. Meanwhile, 
Kepler, though ill, planned to finally publish his expanded ‘dream’ 
about the Moon, but he too died in late 1630. It was published later 
(in 1634), with a dedication in which Kepler’s son recalled that his 
father fell into a fatal sleep, but hopefully “His soul flew above the 
lunar into the ethereal region.” 

Old Galileo prepared to publish about the Pythagorean doc- 
trine on which he had kept silent for years. As is well known, some 
Inquisitors soon became annoyed by Galileo’s book. To ascertain 
whether their concerns were connected with heresies from Bruno’s 
trial, we must inquire whether, by 1630, Inquisitors or censors of the 
Vatican were aware of the pagan connotations of Pythagorean doc- 
trines. There is a significant work that sheds light on this question. 

The Pope’s nephew, Cardinal Francesco Barberini, was a top 
Inquisitor. He had employed a classicist, a German Catholic convert 
named Lucas Holste, to live in his household. Barberini owned an 
important private library in Rome, where Holste worked with its col- 
lections of Greek and Latin texts. In 1630 Holste finished an extensive, 
scholarly compilation of the works of Porphyry, in Greek and Latin, 
with commentaries. It began with Porphyry’s Life of Pythagoras, fol- 
lowed by another brief biography of Pythagoras, some other works by 
Porphyry and, finally, Holste’s commentaries and dissertation. 

Christians had destroyed some of Porphyry’s works, yet Holste 
collected extant treatises for careful examination. In addition to 
analysing Porphyry’s life and beliefs, Holste discussed how certain 
‘heresies originated from philosophy’. This had been proclaimed 
by Tertullian, Lactantius, St Jerome and Cardinal Bellarmine. 

As a young man Holste had been fascinated by Platonist 
philosophy, so he laboured to promote it. It drew him closer to 
Catholicism: ‘I turned completely to those Latin and Greek texts 
that deal with this contemplative and mystic theology, which excites 
the soul of God.’°” Therefore, he better understood the ancient 
Church Fathers. He studied works such as Proclus’ notes on Plato’s 
theology, and Iamblichus' ‘On the Pythagorean Way of Life’, despite 
its ‘strong occult tendencies’. 

Holste showed extensive familiarity with many ancient 
works, including manuscripts in the Vatican library, which dis- 
cussed Pythagoras, Porphyry, Apollonius and other Pythagoreans 
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— including works by Philostratus, Proclus, Plutarch, the Placita, 
Alexander Polyhistor, Aristotle, Herodotus, Cicero, Pliny, Diogenes, 
Macrobius and Hierocles. He cited works by Church Fathers who 
had criticized Pythagorean beliefs, including Tertullian, Lactantius, 
Epiphanius, Eusebius, Jerome and Augustine. 

Holste summarized the Pythagorean theory of transmigra- 
tion: the human soul is captive inside the body as if chained in a 
prison, subsequently it resides in other bodies, and afterwards is 
purged to kindred stars, returning to a celestial choir of souls. The 
soul is a particle of God, and torn from God, it transmigrates into 
five bodies, then to the Moon, the Sun and later to the beatific 
regions." Holste said, ‘these deliriums were abundantly refuted 
by Epiphanius.”!° He also cited Augustine’s critique of Porphyry’s 
account of transmigration, contrasting it to the Christian doctrine 
of bodily resurrection. He also discussed the Pythagorean abstinence 
from eating flesh, partly in regard to Porphyry’s tract on it, while 
denying that human souls are reborn as animals. 

Furthermore, Holste mentioned the fake miracles of Pythagoras, 
‘which if true, no one can easily excuse him for the crime of magic’. 
He alluded to ‘the incantations, and other magical tricks’ of the sect 
of Pythagoras, as well as their ‘symbolic and mystical method of 
teaching’. He noted that Tertullian denounced philosophers as ‘the 
patriarchs of heretics’.""° 

Nonetheless, Holste defended Porphyry’s abilities as a phil- 
osopher. Likewise, St Augustine had described Porphyry as ‘the 
most learned of the philosophers, though the bitterest enemy of the 
Christians’. Holste explained that Eusebius and Augustine accused 
Porphyry of superstitious crimes. Echoing Augustine, Holste crit- 
icized Porphyry’s willingness to hear pagan oracles and demons, 
which Porphyry misconstrued as gods. Eusebius had ‘refuted the 
blasphemies of Porphyry'.!!! Holste also wrote two chapters about 
Porphyry’s censored Against the Christians. ? 

Holste dedicated his book to his patron, ‘the illustrious and 
most reverend’ Cardinal Barberini, and he noted having used the 
Cardinal’s library.!!* Holste submitted his manuscript to the Master 
of the Sacred Palace, Father Niccolò Riccardi, for approval for pub- 
lication. Riccardi gave the work his imprimatur. It was published in 
1630, by the Vatican's press. On its title page, the book features the 
emblem of the Barberini family: three bees.!!4 
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Bust of Cardinal 
Francesco Barberini, 
1682, under his 
family’s emblem 
with the three bees, 
located at St Peter’s 
Basilica. 
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Meanwhile, Galileo finished his Dialogue on the Two Chief 
Systems of the World: Ptolemaic and Copernican, which argued persua- 
sively in favour of the Copernican or ‘Pythagorean theory. Cardinal 
Barberini’s opinion on Holste’s works on Porphyry and Pythagoras is 
not known, yet we know something about his opinion on the moving 
Earth. In early February 1630 Galileo” friend Benedetto Castelli met 
with Barberini and others and they discussed Galileo’s forthcoming 
work. Castelli argued that Galileo did not require that Earth truly 
moves, but that Galileo just argued that if it moves then the tides 
would necessarily follow. Castelli recalled that the Cardinal ‘showed 
himself to be very averse’ to the matter. This was immensely import- 
ant because Cardinal Barberini was the head of the Inquisition. He 
then spoke with Castelli privately and complained: 'if the Earth really 
has motion, it seems necessary that it be a star, a thing that then 
seems too contrary to the theological truth." ^ 

This striking sentence explicitly denies a controversial claim 
about the Earth that Giordano Bruno had defended to the Venetian 
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and Roman Inquisitors: ‘I regard it, like Pythagoras, as a star.'!!^ It 
was one of the claims censored repeatedly, in 1620, in Copernicus’s 
book: the Earth is a star. 

Castelli informed Galileo about the conversation and warned 
him to be careful to prove that the Earth is ro? a star, by arguing 
that the Moon is the Moon, Mars is Mars, and so on. Castelli also 
spoke with the censor at the Vatican, who had expressed positive 
opinions on Galileo and his previous works. The censor, the same 
Father Riccardi, now had to review Galileo’s manuscript, require 
changes or approve it for publication. 

Master Riccardi was known as ‘the Monster’. He began work 
but did not finish it. Galileo hoped to get the book approved and 
printed in Rome, but the process was interrupted by the plague. 
Impatient, Galileo asked if he could obtain permission from the cen- 
sors in Florence to print it there. Riccardi had reviewed and edited 
parts of the manuscript. He expected Galileo to return to Rome 
to work on it, but he agreed to let the rest be reviewed in Florence 
instead. Riccardi wrote that the book would not be problematic if 
the author followed instructions faithfully. Galileo, however, some- 
how obtained permission to print in Florence, without any censor 
there actually reviewing the text." 

Galileo sent the book to press in mid-1631, before receiving 
Father Monster's corrections and draft Preface. Riccardi's objections 
arrived — ‘absolute truth should never be conceded to this opinion, 
but only the hypothetical, and without Scripture’ — and he speci- 
fied a requirement for publication: ‘the author must add reasons 
from divine omnipotence dictated to him by His Holiness, which 
must quiet the intellect, even if it were impossible to get away from 
the Pythagorean doctrine." '? The Pope had personally instructed 
Galileo to say that even if evidence seems to necessitate the Earth’s 
motion to explain some phenomenon, like the tides, there was really 
no necessity because omnipotent God could well proceed otherwise. 
Therefore Galileo added the Pope’s opinion that one cannot impose 
necessity on God, because God could create the world in any way 
He pleased. Strangely, Galileo put these words into the mouth of 
the one moronic character in his dialogue, Simplicio. 

While Galileo was trying to publish, two books were published 
in late 1631 arguing the opposite. One was titled Anti-Aristarchus, 
or Earth-orb Immobile. In which the Decree Issued by the Holy 
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Congregation of Cardinals in 1616 against the Pythagorean-Copernicans 
is Defended. Its author was Libert Froidmont, a professor of theo- 
logy at Leuven. He began by attributing to Pythagoras and his 
followers the theory of Earth’s mobility and the Sun’s immobility 
and centrality.” 

Froidmont complained that ‘the Pythagoreans .. . also known as 
the Copernicans’, were a ‘particularly alien sect that has invaded the 
Catholic faith’. He named some of them: Kepler, Michael Maestlin, 
William Gilbert, Foscarini and Galileo. 

He rejected heliocentrism and other ideas. He dismissed 
Kepler’s belief that Earth is a living animal with a soul. He quoted 
the old denunciation by Pope Zacharias against the notion that aside 
from our world there exists another Sun, another Moon and another 
Earth, also inhabited. He said that Pope Zacharias rightly con- 
demned such notions and almost condemned Bishop Virgilius for 
advocating them. 

Froidmont cited a century-old account by Johannes Aventinus, a 
Bavarian historian and philologist. Aventinus had briefly mentioned 
the dispute between Zacharias and Virgilius. Aventinus commented 
that ‘in our age that [topic] is investigated not with arguments, but is 
known by experience, that men surround the Earth on all sides, and 
conversely stand on their feet, what the Greeks called the Antipodes. 
This is now acceptable, what Virgilius called other worlds, other 
men beneath the Earth, finally another Sun, and another moon 
are claimed.’ Froidmont noted that the works of Aventinus were 
on the Index of censured books. Froidmont concluded that beliefs 
in another Sun, another Moon and another inhabited Earth were 
‘heretical, or are nearly so’.!”? 

Yet Froidmont hesitated to condemn the heliocentric theory as 
heretical, pending the overt judgement of Pope Urban vin. Until 
then, Froidmont remarked, ‘I dare not yet condemn Copernicus 
of open heresy.’ But Froidmont wrote, "Ihe Copernican opinion 
is nevertheless temerarious, at the very minimum, and at least 
one foot has entered the threshold of heresy, unless the Holy See 
sees otherwise.” Still, Froidmont quoted the opinion of Justus 
Lipsius, who in 1604 called it ‘delirium’, a ‘love of paradoxes’, 
‘which arouses heresy’. Lipsius had commented: ‘Nowadays there 
are some who view the Copernicans severely and openly call them 


heretics. 1? 
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If Galileo’s readers in 1632 were unaware of the condemnation 
of heliocentrism in 1616, Froidmont’s book would undo that. The 
other book putting the opposite case was The Famous and Ancient 
Problem of the Earths Motion, published in Paris in December 1631. 
The author was Jean-Baptiste Morin, a physician and professor of 
mathematics. 

Morin somehow knew of Galileos manuscript and had seen 
Froidmont’s brand new book. ‘The title page of Morin’s book 
includes a telling quotation: “The Earth rests forever; the Sun rises 
and sets’ (Ecclesiastes 1:4—5). Morin dedicated his book to Cardinal 
Richelieu, alerting him that it was ‘temerarius’ to assert the seem- 
ingly impossible claim that Earth moves. It was ‘repugnant’ to the 
scriptures and Catholicism. As usual, Morin attributed the ‘nefari- 
ous dogma to Pythagoras and Aristarchus, saying that Ptolemy and 
Aristotle refuted it.!°° 

Morin commented, ‘the same thing has happened with this 
dogma as with heresy in Religion’, the truth had been divided and 
subdivided by imaginary considerations. He said that the Holy 
Spirit had foreseen the vain ingenuity with which some writers 
would argue about the Earth. Morin quoted the Bible to prove that 
Earth does not move, for example, that God ‘established the Earth 
on its foundations [stadilitatem], it shall not be moved forever and 
ever’ (Psalm 103:5).?6 

Morin complained that the opinion of Earth's motion was 
a fiction invented ‘against the pristine faith’, scriptures, and that 
its proponents were ‘temerarious and completely obstinate’. 
He criticized Copernicus and Kepler for such ideas, along with ‘a 
manuscript that was produced in Italy by a certain clever man’, who 
argued that the tides were caused by Earth's motion."? Morin did 
not name Galileo, but he gave physical arguments to refute him. The 
evidence seemed to support instead the system of Tycho Brahe: the 
Earth is immobile at the centre, while the Sun moves around it, and 
the planets orbit the Sun. 

Furthermore, Morin dismissed Campanella's defence of Galileo 
as ‘frivolous’. Morin argued that ‘it is temerarious to assume, con- 
trary to the rules of St Augustine’s book on the Christian doctrine, 
where he said it is wrong to pervert the literal meaning of scriptures, 
when not incompatible with the faith, because: Heretics open the 
way’ to errors and deceptions.’”” 
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Morin said that the claim of ‘Kepler, Galileo, Campanella and 
others’ that the Moon is like the Earth, with mountains, valleys, 
continents and seas, was fictitious.°° Furthermore, among the vari- 
ous reasons to deny the Earth’s motion, Morin rejected at length 
Kepler’s ‘absurd’ claim that the world has a soul and animal faculties. 
Morin denied that the Earth lives and has veins within it. He said 
God does not flow as a kind of soul into the Earth.!5! 

Morin concluded his book, saying, ‘supreme Popes, without 
waiting for evidence of natural reasons; the proposition of the 
Earth's motion should be condemned and prohibited, urgently in 
these days of ingenious temerity. The theologian censors at Paris 
promptly approved Morin's book: ‘in the entire work nothing is said 
against the teachings of Catholic Apostolic Roman Faith.” 

Regrettably, Galileo did not read the books by Froidmont and 
Morin before his own book was printed.!54 Its printing was fin- 
ished on 21 February 1632. Like Froidmont, Galileo or his censors 
decided to begin the Dialogue on tbe Two Chief Systems of the World 
by discussing the Decree of 1616. Hence the Preface begins with the 
Catholic censorship of the Pythagorean doctrine: 


Some years ago there was published in Rome a salutary edict 
which, to prevent the dangerous scandals of the present age, 
imposed opportune silence upon the Pythagorean opinion 
of the Earth's motion. There were some who rashly asserted 
that the decree was the offspring of extremely ill-informed 


passion, and not of judicious examination. P? 


Galileo claimed that he now wrote not by audacity, but as a ‘sincere 
witness of the truth’. 

But instead of speaking directly, Galileo posited three charac- 
ters in conversation, who occasionally referred to ‘the Academician’, 
that is, Galileo. (Similarly, in some of Bruno’s books, Bruno too 
had used dialogues and referred to himself only indirectly, as ‘the 
Nolan'.?5) The Pope and the censors had instructed Galileo to speak 
of the Earth’s motion only as a hypothesis. Yet Galileo’s Dialogue 
vigorously defended the claim that the Earth moves. 

In person, the Pope had been receptive to Galileos hypothet- 
ical discussions about astronomy. But the Pope’s tolerance towards 
eccentric ideas suddenly became subverted. It happened because 
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of a confrontation of March 1632 that had nothing to do with 
astronomy. 

Recently the Pope had tried to maintain Rome’s independence 
from the Habsburg rulers in Spain. To do so, he had been allied 
with France, but fearing a universal Spanish monarchy, France sud- 
denly allied itself with an invading Swedish army in 1631. The Pope, 
however, could not support that new alliance, because the invad- 
ing army was Protestant. Pope Urban then sacrificed the Vatican's 
independence by giving allegiance to Spain and the Emperor. Soon 
the Spanish ambassador at the Inquisition began to accuse the 
Pope of protecting heresies in Rome.” Then an ugly confronta- 
tion happened on 8 March 1632: the ambassador of Spain, Cardinal 
Borgia, directly challenged the Pope at a council on the state of 
the Church.! Borgia first stood and surrounded himself with all 
the Spanish and pro-Spanish cardinals, to shield him as he read 
the statement. Borgia said that Madrid wanted the Pope to oppose 
heresy vigorously. This instruction was so offensive that the Pope’s 
brother lunged at Borgia, but only managed to grab his arm. 

Soon some Spaniards threatened to depose the Pope for protect- 
ing heresies.! To defend himself, the Pope agreed to enact stricter 
persecution of heresies, by giving more influence to Spanish dig- 
nitaries. This change of ideology meant that eccentric individuals 
whom the Pope had sponsored would no longer receive the same 
tolerance at the Vatican. For example, the former heretic and pris- 
oner of the Inquisition, Tommaso Campanella, would have to leave 
Rome: “The liberal atmosphere that had characterized the early years 
of Urban’s pontificate disappeared." ^? 

Galileo's alleged aim in his book was to show that Italians like 
himself had thoughtfully contemplated arguments for and against 
Earth's motion. He sought to show that any experiments carried 
out on Earth's surface would not prove its motion or rest because 
they would produce the same results. Still, he would defend the 
Copernican theory by showing that it matches celestial phenom- 
ena, and that ocean tides might be explained as being caused by 
Earth's motions. 

Galileo mentioned the Pythagoreans only briefly to illustrate 
certain points. For example, he wrote that Pythagoras himself 
believed that the Earth moves.!*' Galileo First Dialogue referred 
to the Pythagoreans as follows: 'I know that they did not expose 
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wonderful things to the ridicule and contempt of the populace, to 
damage, as sacrilege to publish the most recondite properties of 
numbers.” Speaking as one of his characters, Galileo wrote: “That 
the Pythagoreans held the science of numbers in high esteem, and 
that Plato himself admired the human understanding and believed 
it to partake of divinity simply because it understood the nature of 
numbers, I know very well; nor am I far from being of the same 
opinion.’ In response, the character of Simplicio commented: ‘I do 
not want to join the number of those who are too curious about the 
Pythagorean mysteries.’ 

At another point Simplicio denied that there is generation or 
mutation on the Moon. He complained that the notion of men 
living on the Moon was ‘impious’, or wicked. The other two charac- 
ters replied that even if the Moon is not inhabited by beings similar 
to those on Earth, nevertheless, there might well exist some strange 
beings on the Moon: ‘things, that adorn its operations, and moving, 
and living; and perhaps in a very different way from ours, seeing, and 
admiring the grandeur and beauty of the World, and of its Maker, 
and Ruler, and continually singing His glory'.'? Historian David 
Wootton has rightly commented on Galileo's ‘remarkable’ claims: 
“The Moon may be uninhabited, but you do not have to force the 
text to find in it Bruno’s heresy: around other stars there may be 
other planets, other worlds . . .’.‘* 

Furthermore, note that Galileo’s Dia/ogue mentioned that the 
Sun is a star, and the stars are suns.” It also referred to his tele- 
scopic discovery of ‘innumerable stars’."*° Galileo was defending 
opinions regarded as erroneous or heretical: the Earth’s motion, 
the Sun’s immobility, the Sun is a star and the existence of other 
inhabited worlds. 

In April 1632 the Pope became annoyed by Giovanni Ciampoli, 
one of Galileo’s closest supporters, a papal courtier and fellow 
Lincei.*” Ciampoli had supported Galileo in 1616. He had been a 
source of useful hearsay for years and he had secured a provisional 
permission from Riccardi so that Galileo might publish his Dialogue 
in Rome. Yet somehow Ciampoli upset Urban. Some said it was 
because Ciampoli had dared to try to improve (and hence crit- 
ique) some of Urban's poems. Others said that one night Ciampoli 
had secretly met with Cardinal Borgia. Pope Urban arranged to 
have Ciampioli exiled from Rome, under the dubious honour of 
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appointing him governor of an insignificant village. Galileo was 
losing allies in Rome. 

At the same time Galileo asked a friend to take eight copies 
of his book to the Vatican. They arrived in late May 1632 and he 
instructed that the first copy be delivered to Cardinal Barberini, 
the others to Riccardi, Campanella, other acquaintances, and to a 
consultor of the Inquisition, Ludovico Serristori.!^? 

The book promptly upset some readers. Even the Pope became 
alarmed. In July the Pope instructed Riccardi to contact the 
Inquisitor in Florence to stop the publisher from distributing the 
book and confiscate all copies. Riccardi complained that ‘there are 
many things that are not liked’ about the book.!^? 

In Galileo’s Dialogue there were few references to the 
Pythagoreans. I don’t want to imply that a main reason why the 
work seemed offensive was because it praised them. In particular, it 
did not discuss their religious beliefs. Nonetheless, it was offensive 
because it embodied the same brazen heresy that Bruno advocated, 
that in certain matters philosophers have more authority than 
Catholic theologians. Moreover, the main thesis of Galileo’s work, 
the Earth’s motion, was one of the Pythagorean claims that had been 
censured during Bruno” trial and again by the Inquisition in 1616. 

On 5 August 1632 Tommaso Campanella sent Galileo an enthu- 
siastic letter. This congratulatory letter is significant because it shows 
an educated reader’s immediate impression on reading Galileo’s 
book. Campanella praised the ‘novelty of ancient truths, of new 
worlds, new stars, new systems, new nations’. He spoke of a new 
century beginning, and said that Galileo’s ideas ‘were of the ancient 
Pythagoreans and Democritics'.?? This letter’s importance has been 
emphasized by historian Pietro Redondi, who argued that it shows 
how an informed reader quickly understood Galileo’s work and, 
allegedly, that it reveals the relevance of the atomism of Democritus, 
which was disdained as heretical.?! Historians have carefully ana- 
lysed this argument, since an earlier manuscript report on Galileo 
book of 1623 did discuss atomism. However, historians concluded 
that despite the significance of atomism in that earlier book, there 
is insufficient evidence that it was an issue when Inquisitors read 
Galileo’s book of 1632. 

Nevertheless, Campanella’s letter shows how Galileo's claims 
were construed to be those of ‘the ancient Pythagoreans’— including 
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explicit reference to the heretical notion of new worlds. Although 
Redondi conjectured that Campanella’s mention of the ‘Democritics’ 
implied the atomistic theory, Redondi did not point out that the 
name Democritus had another relevant connotation. Campanella did 
not mention atomism, but he did enthusiastically emphasize ‘new 
worlds, new stars, new systems’, and Democritus was known as a 
proponent of many worlds — according to Cicero, Varro and Valerius 
Maximus. Hippolytus had ridiculed Democritus for claiming that 
there are infinitely many worlds, some inhabited, some with Suns 
and Moons.'?? Philaster, Ambrose and Thomas Aquinas denied that 
more than one world exists, and criticized Democritus for asserting 
infinitely many.’ Ficino too credited Democritus with the claim 
that ‘worlds are innumerable.5^ Hence Matteo Ricci, Nicholas de 
Nancel, Clavius, Campanella and others had credited that doctrine 
to Democritus. 

How did the Pope react to Galileo’s book? Urban had been 
Galileo's friendly supporter. Now he saw that Galileo had misused 
his advice. Galileo personally offended him by placing Urban’s meas- 
ured outlook in the voice of an idiotic character, Simplicio. Galileo 
also violated his commitment to treat the Earth’s motion as a mere 
hypothesis. 

In August 1632 the Pope convened a special committee to decide 
whether Galileo should be brought to the Inquisition. From the 
Inquisition’s archives, the committee received a document that, 
Riccardi said, ‘is alone sufficient to ruin Mr Galileo completely". ^? 
This document from 1616 forbade Galileo ‘to hold, teach or defend 
in any way whatever, orally or in writing’, the opinion of Earth's 
motion, or else be prosecuted by the Inquisition. Galileo had 
revealed no such injunction to the Pope or Riccardi. Now the Pope 
had evidence that Galileo had been deceitful. 

On 4 September 1632 the Pope met with the Tuscan ambassa- 
dor, Francesco Niccolini, and complained that Galileo’s book was 
‘pernicious’, ‘troublesome and dangerous’. The Pope became agitated 
and bitterly enraged. Niccolini reported: 


His Holiness exploded in great anger, and all of a sudden 
told me that our Galilei had also dared to enter where he 
should not have, and into the most severe and dangerous 
matters that could be stirred up at this time . . . matters, 
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which involve great harm to religion and more awful than 
were ever devised. 


The Pope denounced it as ‘the most perverse subject matter that one 
could ever handle’.’*° 

But why? Galileo had personally offended the Pope, but yet that 
affront can hardly be construed as the most perverse subject ever. 
On 13 November 1632 Niccolini met with the Pope again, to plead 
for Galileo. But the Pope 'again said that one is dealing with an 
awful doctrine." Years later the Pope reiterated that Galileo had 
defended ‘an opinion so very false and so very erroneous’, which had 
generated ‘a universal scandal to Christianity with a doctrine that 
had been damned’. So it was not just personal. 

In 1624 the Pope had told Cardinal Zollern that the opinion 
of Earth's motion was zo¢ heretical, it was merely temerarious, 
and it was not something one should worry about. Hence it seems 
that what upset the Pope in 1633 was not merely that Galileo had 
defended the hypothesis of Earth's motion, hardly a major danger 
to Catholicism, but Galileo had ‘a/s0 done something much worse: 
he had engaged ‘the most severe and dangerous matters .. . which 
involve great harm to religion and more awful than ever devised". 
Another remark reiterates that it was not just oze subject-matter: 
the Pope complained that Galileo ‘had been ill-advised to give out 
his opinions’. ”? 

Ambassador Niccolini explained in a letter that the Pope’s con- 
cern was of about science: ‘the Pope believes that this involves many 
dangers for the Faith, not that we are dealing here with mathemat- 
ical matters, but about the Holy Scripture, about religion and about 
the Faith." What were those many dangers? 

In March 1633 the Pope met again with Niccolini, saying that 
Galileo would be interrogated. Then the Pope became ‘incensed’ 
and ‘infuriated’, insisting that ‘one should not impose necessity on 
God."*' And in April the Pope reiterated the gravity of Galileo’s 
crime: ‘it pains His Holiness that he [Galilei] has entered into this 
matter, which he [the Pope] still considers to be extremely grave and 
of great consequence for the [Catholic] religion." 

What was so dangerous to Catholicism about Galileo’s work? 
Historians have advanced various conjectures. For example, John 
L. Heilbron argues that maybe there were other considerations 
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indirectly connected to the Dialogue: maybe Galileo's support of 
atomism (in 1623) seemed incompatible with transubstantiation, 
or perhaps there were implications about astrology, or even the 
problem of salvation and grace. According to Heilbron, ‘Although 
Galileo's trial was not about atomism, astrology, freewill, salvation, 
grace, or divine attributes, many or all of them probably were in 
Urbans mind when he castigated Galileo’s doctrine as “the worst 
[menace] ever perceived". ? 

We do not know what Pope Urban had in mind, but we can 
understand his words if they referred to the central matter of 
Galileo's Dialogue and the Decree of 1616. If the Earth's motion were 
not merely hypothetical but actually true, then it would mean that 
some passages in the Bible were /izerally false. Cardinal Bellarmine 
had warned Foscarini that the doctrine of Earth's motion and Sun’s 
immobility ‘is a very dangerous thing’ because it would irritate 
all theologians and ‘harm the Holy Faith by rendering the Holy 
Scripture false". ^* Galileo was proposing a Pythagorean way to inter- 
pret scriptures, as if the Pythagorean notions were true. Galileo's 
work would then seem to undermine not just Catholic authority, 
but Christianity — in favour of what? A blend of Christian and 
ancient Pythagorean ideas? The intrusion of an alien pagan sect 
into Catholicism? That is precisely how Froidmont had recently 
described it. 

Members of the Inquisition were disturbed by Galileos Dialogue, 
partly because it offended the Pope but especially because it defied 
the personal injunctions of 1616 and the public Decree: his book 
taught and vigorously defended the ‘false Pythagorean doctrine’ as 
if it were true. Moreover, it was inadmissible to argue that a prop- 
osition was ‘probably’ true after the Church had declared it contrary 
to scriptures.!^ 

In February 1633, having failed to get sympathy from the Pope, 
the Tuscan ambassador approached the nephew Cardinal Francesco 
Barberini, to request support for Galileo. Cardinal Barberini was the 
head of the Inquisition. He replied that he esteemed Galileo and 
wished him well, ‘but that this matter was very delicate, because it 
could introduce some fantastical dogma into the world'.!66 What 
was that outlandish belief, ‘dogma fantastico’? 

Incidentally, in the passage in the Dialogue in which Galileo 
defended the idea of beings living on the Moon, Galileo began: ‘I have 
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many times been fantasizing | fantasticando] . . .'.'*" Coincidentally, 
in England Bruno had been described as a ‘fantastical’ man who 
was burned alive. At the time, in England and Italy such words 
were used to refer to falsehood, monstrosity, false worship, heresies, 
ridiculous inventions, absurd fables, deranged conceit, foolishness, 
satanic opinions, deceptive magic, insanity and awful lies.!? 

Those who appreciated Galileo’s revival of ancient ideas were 
distressed by the Inquisition. In March 1633 Lucas Holste com- 
plained to his French friend Nicolas-Claude Fabri de Peiresc about 
the ignorance of cardinals at the Index, and he became so annoyed 
by what they said that he decided not to attend their meetings 
anymore.'’° Holste wrote to his friend: 


It would take me a long time to review the cause of the 
hatred against the fine old man [Galileo]. Surely nobody 
saw without indignation that the men chosen to judge 
about Galilei’s book and about the entire Pythagorean or 
Copernican proposition are plainly dissonant, while it is 
principally about the authority of the Church, which will 
suffer vehemently from a less correct judgment. I earnestly 
advise them to realize that the first authors were great math- 
ematicians, and who were more excellent than others in 
investigating the truth; and those who in our century have 
brought their doctrine back into the light, to their credit 
their erudition has approached that of the ancients. 


Holste’s advice to the clergymen raises the question: who were these 
‘first authors’? Since he had just mentioned Pythagorean knowledge 
and ‘the ancients’, it seems that Holste referred to ancient philoso- 
phers, such as Pythagoras and Democritus. It also seems that the 
cardinals did not view such men as ‘mathematicians’, which moved 
Holste to describe them thus. Still, despite Holste’s tolerance for 
eccentric ideas, he like others lacked the courage to endanger himself 
by openly supporting someone who seemed guilty of heresy. 

On 12 April 1633 the Inquisitors first interrogated Galileo. I 
need not summarize his depositions since they have been widely 
published. Aside from discussing the publication of his Dialogue, 
he described at length his impressions about the events of 1616. 
However, I want to note a trace of important topics left unspoken. 
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Galileo said that there was something from 1616 that he preferred 
not to voice, except to whisper it to the highest authority. He told 
the Inquisitors: 


one morning the Lord Cardinal Bellarmine ordered that 
I be summoned, and he told me a certain particular that I 
want to say to the ear of His Holiness prior to anyone else; 
but the conclusion was that he told me that the opinion 
of Copernicus could not be held or defended, for being 


contrary to Holy Scripture.’ 


But the Pope would not meet with Galileo, so we don't know what 
unspeakable thing Bellarmine voiced in 1616, and why Galileo did 
not say it in 1633. 

To defend him, Campanella hoped to be appointed to the com- 
mittee that would evaluate Galileo's case. But no. Riccardi explained 
to Niccolini it was impossible to appoint Campanella, because 
Campanella had ‘composed a somewhat similar work, which was 
prohibited, and cannot defend him while being himself guilty’.’” 
Still, Riccardi ‘felt obligated’ to defend Galileo himself. So instead of 
Campanella he recommended a Jesuit (namely Melchior Inchofer) 
‘who is his [Riccardi’s] confidant, and guarantees that he proceeds 
with proper intentions’, along with the Pope’s theologian, Agostino 
Oreggi, who ‘truly had good will’.*”* 

The special committee, however, concluded that Galileo had 
defended the censured opinions in his Dialogue. The case fell to 
the Inquisition. In April 1633 three consultants analysed Galileo's 
book: Agostino Oreggi, Melchior Inchofer and Zaccaria Pasqualigo. 
They had to determine whether Galileo held, defended or taught 
that Earth moves and not the Sun. Oreggi concluded that Galileo 
indeed held and defended those censured views. Pasqualigo, a young 
professor of theology, reported likewise that Galileo transgressed 
the injunction against him because his book did ‘teach and defend’ 
it, and therefore also Galileo ‘is strongly suspected of holding such 
an opinion". ^? 

Finally, the longest reports against Galileo were submitted by 
the Jesuit theologian Melchior Inchofer, who was Riccardi's close 
friend.!”° Inchofer analysed Galileo’s Dialogue and reported to the 
Inquisition: ‘I am of the opinion not only that Galileo teaches and 
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defends the view of Pythagoras and Copernicus but also . . . that he 
is vehemently suspected of firmly adhering to it, and indeed holds 
it."77 Inchofer complained not only about many arguments ‘ad nau- 
seam that Galileo wrote in favour of such opinions, but about how 
Galileo argued: with arrogance, insolence and combative bitterness. 

Inchofer listed many instances where Galileo argued in an abso- 
lute, non-hypothetical and non-mathematical way about Earth's 
motion and the Sun's immobility. Since we are focused also on other 
Pythagorean beliefs, we may note that Inchofer mentioned another 
objectionable belief sometimes attributed to the Pythagoreans: the 
eternity of the world. This was one of the heretical propositions 
that Inquisitors brought up against Bruno. Inchofer didn't mention 
Bruno and he didnt say that Galileo made such a claim. Inchofer 
used it as an example of a belief to avoid: ‘Philosophers also inquire 
whether the world could have existed from eternity; yet no Christian 
says that it has existed from eternity." Inchofer also complained 
that Galileo ‘declares war on everybody and regards as dwarfs all 
who are not Pythagorean or Copernican’.’” 

I wonder whether members of the Inquisition were aware of the 
heretical connotations of the term ‘Pythagorean’. It is particularly 
striking that Lucas Holste authored an expansive work on Porphyry 
and Pythagorean ideas under the sponsorship of Cardinal Barberini. 
I have found no comparable book published by anyone anywhere 
in the preceding decades. It seems impossible to imagine that the 
consultants and Inquisitors, though having expertise on theology 
and heresies, were nonetheless indifferent to Pythagorean heresies 
about whether souls pre-exist bodies, transmigration, pagan gods, 
other worlds, the soul of the world or its eternity. Still, the available 
evidence does not show that all the consultants and Inquisitors were 
overtly moved by such concerns in 1633. However, the strongest critic 
among them — Melchior Inchofer — certainly was, as we will see. 

It is also noteworthy that one Inquisitor from the previous 
investigative proceedings against Galileo, in 1616, was present in 
Galileo’s trial in 1633: Bishop Felice Centino, known as Cardinal 
d’Ascoli.!° Historian Annibale Fantoli argues that it is conceiv- 
able that d’Ascoli played a significant role in the final opposition 
to Galileo.!8! 

During the trial Cardinal Barberini commanded consider- 
able power among the Inquisitors, yet he expressed some sympathy 
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for Galileo.'? Contrary to writers who construe Barberini as one 
of Galileo’s allies, however, I view him as duplicitous. Recall how 
annoyed he was in 1630 when he inferred that Galileo argued shat 
Earth is a star. And in 1633 he told Niccolini that the matter was ‘very 
delicate, because it could introduce some fantastical dogma into 
the world’. Barberini did not sign the final condemnation, so some 
writers speculate that this shows some disapproval. However, appar- 
ently he could not sign it because he was meeting with the Pope that 
day. Moreover, Barberini’s name was included among the authors 
of that final condemnation against Galileo. Barberini and Urban 
felt some sympathy for Galileo, but their allegiance to Catholic 
dogma was far greater than any sympathy for an irreverent friend. 
Remember that in the times of Bruno and Campanella, Inquisitors 
could be courteous, kind, patient, sympathetic and accommodat- 
ing — while at the same time they enabled obstinate suspects to be 
brutally tortured and burned alive. 

Likewise, I view Father Riccardi as duplicitous. It was his 
sacred obligation to defend scriptures. He chose his Jesuit confi- 
dant Inchofer because of his ‘proper intentions’, although earlier, in 
mid-1632, Riccardi had anticipated that ‘the Jesuits will persecute 
him [Galileo] most acrimoniously."*? 

In May or June the Inquisitors submitted a final report to the 
Pope. It reviewed the accusations and proceedings against Galileo 
from 1615 to 1633. It included not just the accusations about Galileo's 
belief in Earth's motion, but also the most spurious early accus- 
ations: that he said God is an accident, God laughs and cries, and 
his denial of the miracles of the Saints.?* Similarly, at the end of 
Brunos trial, the Inquisitors cited some of the earliest and spu- 
rious accusations against him: that Bruno allegedly had doubted 
transubstantiation and Mary's virginity — whereas actually Bruno 
wrote no such things, he denied such accusations, and therefore such 
accusations were not the focus of the proceedings. 

On 21 June 1633 the Inquisitors ordered Galileo one last time to 
admit whether he had ever believed that the Earth moves around 
the Sun. Galileo cautiously denied it, saying that before 1616 he 
merely thought the theory was 'disputable'. Unconvinced, the 
Inquisitors insisted that he ‘tell the truth, as otherwise one would 
have recourse to torture". ? Galileo denied it again — he lied — 
endangering himself. 
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Sopra Minerva, between the Pantheon ‘Rotunde’ and the Jesuit Church 
of St Ignatius. 


The next day, old Galileo was humiliated by being forced to 
wear sackcloth, the penitential garb of guilt, and publicly taken 
to the Dominican convent of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, in the 
centre of Rome, to face the cardinals and other members of the 
Inquisition.’*° They declared Galileo guilty of ‘vehement suspi- 
cion of heresy’, a grave and punishable offence.?" It is noteworthy 
that the first cardinal to sign Galileo’s condemnation was Cardinal 
d'Ascoli, the one who had been present in the proceedings of 1616 
and the only one who heard any comments by Sfondrato, Taverna, 
Borghese and Bellarmine — who had all judged both Galileo and 
Bruno. They knew that Bruno’s belief in the moving Earth per- 
tained directly to his heresies about the many worlds and the soul of 
the world. Yet no such issues show up in the extant trial transcripts 
of 1633. 

At this point, if Galileo had refused to abjure the ‘suspicion of 
heresy’ then it would become a proven heresy, and ‘the inevitable 
penalty in this case was to be burned at the stake."** To avoid being 
burned alive, the Inquisitors now compelled Galileo to kneel and 
recant his claims. 

He then said, ‘with a sincere heart and unfeigned faith I abjure, 
curse and detest the above-mentioned errors and heresies, and in 
general each and every other error, heresy and sect contrary to the 
Holy Church.' I suspect that Galileo was renouncing not just all 
sects in general, but one in particular: the Pythagorean sect. In late 
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Inside the Church of Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, where Galileo was 


condemned for ‘vehement suspicion of heresy’ in 1633. 


1631 the Catholic theologian Froidmont had accused Galileo of 
being a member of this awful pagan sect. 

Galileo was condemned to imprisonment for a period to be 
specified. He was required to repeat the seven penitential psalms 
once a week for three years. His sentence was commuted to live 
permanently under house arrest.!5? 

Froidmont soon heard about Galileo’s trial and humiliation. 
He immediately drafted a pamphlet to celebrate the victory of 
the Catholic faith and of his Anti-Aristarchus of 1631. Echoing the 
ancient account by Plutarch about the pagan Pythagorean temple 
of the central fire, Froidmont titled his new pamphlet Vesta, or 
Anti-Aristarchus Vindicated.?? It was approved for publication in 
September 1633 and published in early 1634. Froidmont proudly 
declared, ‘this year in Rome the Most Eminent Cardinals have 
judged and condemned the errors of Pythagoras and Copernicus, 
and all the subjects [members] of the Apostolic See are barred 
from this doctrine.’ And in the margin of one page, he succinctly 
summed up Galileo’ final judgement: ‘Galileo was forced to abjure 
2191 


his Pythagoreanism. 
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Inchofer Against the New Pythagoreans 


Historians have puzzled over the motivations of the individuals 
who led the case for Galileo’s conviction. The most damning testi- 
mony against Galileo was provided by Melchior Inchofer. But why? 
Riccardi and Francesco Barberini had been friendly towards Galileo. 
Why did they choose Inchofer? 

As early as 1623 Inchofer had been in contact with Francesco 
Barberini, requesting a copy of a letter that allegedly had been writ- 
ten by the Virgin Mary.” Historian Thomas Cerbu reports that 
members of Barberini's entourage were interested in the letter as 
early as 1622. In 1629 Inchofer published a book arguing that the 
letter was genuine, but an archbishop disagreed and so Inchofer was 
summoned by the Inquisition. Inchofer, however, quickly convinced 
them that his book could be readily modified. He then argued that 
the letter ‘seemed to be’ authored by the Virgin Mary. Most import- 
antly, Inchofer obtained the privilege of having his revised book 
published in 1631 by Ludovico Grignani, the printer who ‘specialized 
in works by authors attached to the Barberini papal court’.’”* Also, 
since one of Barberini's attendants had published a work on the 
letter, Cerbu remarks that it is plausible that ‘Francesco Barberini 
both sanctioned and funded’ the publication of Inchofer's book.!? 
Inchofer became friends with the Vatican librarian, who explained 
that Inchofer ‘ingratiated himself with many Cardinals of the Holy 
Congregation of the Index'.?* 

Cerbu conjectures that Riccardi and Barberini chose Inchofer to 
analyse Galileo's Dia/ogue 'to displace the scrutiny of Galileo away 
from scientific controversy". ?? Presumably, since Inchofer would 
focus on theology instead of astronomy, then his criticisms would 
not be as severe, since Galileo did not discuss theology openly in 
his Dialogue. If that were expected to soften the evaluation, then it 
would be surprising to receive Inchofer's utterly negative assessment. 

Inchofer himself elaborated his concerns in a book he drafted 
during the trial and promptly published.!? In 2006 Richard J. 
Blackwell fairly noted that Inchofer's lengthy tract had been "largely 
ignored by Galileo scholars’, so he published an English translation 
and analysis. Inchofer analysed the theological case against helio- 
centrism. Blackwell characterized its importance: “This tract was 
written while the trial was being conducted, and thus in a special 
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way it gives a direct insight into at least one participant’s view of 
the religious rationale behind the trial.”!?* No other publications by 
Inquisitors or consultants are as extensive and explanatory about 
their concerns. Instead of focusing on scientific issues, the theologic- 
al case against the heliocentric theory turned out to be very strong. 

In the summer of 1633 Inchofer published 4 Summary Treatise 
concerning the Motion or Rest of the Earth and the Sun, in which it is 
briefly shown What Is, and What Is Not, to be Held as Certain accord- 
ing to the Teachings of the Sacred Scriptures and the Holy Fathers. It 
justified the Catholic opposition to the heliocentric theory, ‘to rally 
everyone as soldiers of religion’. Among various objections, Inchofer 
complained ‘since the Pythagoreans have gradually come to oppose 
the faith, it must be shown that the truth is found in the scriptures, 
and as our major authors knew, is opposed to them’. 

The new Pythagorean sect argued that parts of the Bible were 
literally false, though lacking any authority to do so, which was 
intolerable to the clergymen. Inchofer required that ‘the Copernican 
theory and its related Pythagorean philosophy should not be taught 
acall 1 

Inchofer enumerated seven arguments that had been proposed 
to supposedly show that the Bible is consonant with the claims 
that Earth moves, not the Sun. I summarize all seven arguments, 
to note Inchofer’s worries about incorrect interpretations of biblical 
passages. 


Seven Arguments Criticized by Melchior Inchofer 


First Argument 

‘The passages of scripture on the stability or fixity of the 
Earth refer actually ‘to the situation and ordering in which 
the Earth remains in stable and perpetual motion’. 


Second Argument 
“The starry heaven is called a Firmament, only because it 
is stable and unmoving, therefore the Earth really moves.’ 


Third Argument 
‘Scriptures speak metaphorically and in the common ordin- 


ary way in many places, especially in Mathematics and in 
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Theoretical Truths; therefore the Earth’s stasis and Sun’s 
motion are said in the ordinary sense, from which it does 
not follow that this happens in Physics and Mathematics.’ 


Fourth Argument 

“That the Firmament rests and the stars in it, is not contrary 
to Scriptures, therefore by necessary consequence the motion 
of the Earth is not contrary to Scriptures.’ 


Fifth Argument 

‘Hell is in the Centre of the Earth, and in it is a fire tor- 
menting the damned; therefore it is absolutely necessary 
that Earth moves . . . Because fire is a cause of motion, 
therefore Pythagoras, who as Aristotle reports put the place 
of punishment in the Centre, felt that Earth is animated and 
endowed with motion.’ 


Sixth Argument 

According to Genesis 1, there are waters in heaven above the 
firmament and beneath it. “Therefore the Earth’s Water is not 
contained only in the solidity of the Earth, and consequently 
the natural place of the Earth is not the centre, but possibly, 
outside it and carried in circular motion in a Great Orb.’ 


Seventh Argument 

“This opinion of the Earth’s motion, and quiescence of the 
Sun at the Centre is most ancient, not first by Pythagoras, 
but had been conveyed by Moses from whom Pythagoras 
received it as a kind of Jew.’ 


Inchofer rejected these seven arguments. Since it was inappro- 
priate to discuss heretics, he did not mention Galileo or Campanella, 
or much less Bruno. Still, he criticized many claims Campanella had 
voiced: that the scriptures refer to the starry heavens as the ‘firma- 
ment’ because they are immobile, that Copernicus’s book had been 
approved by Pope Paul 111, and that recent astronomers (allegedly) 
had found it impossible to establish astronomical tables correctly 
without using Copernicus’s book.” Inchofer also criticized Bruno's 
beliefs, without naming him either. 
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Since Inchofer considered the Earth’s motion to be an ancient 
Pythagorean idea, and he described its advocates as ‘Pythagoreans’, 
then all of these seven arguments were Pythagorean, both to him 
and to his readers. But among these arguments, consider the two 
that explicitly mentioned additional Pythagorean notions: the fifth 
and the seventh. 

The fifth argument states that since the fires of Hell are in the 
Earth's centre, therefore Pythagoras argued that Earth is animated 
and moves. Whereas Aristotle has attributed to ‘the Pythagoreans’ 
the idea that the centre of the world is the place of punishment, 
Inchofer (like Thomas Aquinas) blamed this idea on Pythagoras 
himself. Inchofer agreed that Hell is in the centre of the Earth, and 
it contains fire. But he said that this would not necessarily cause the 
Earth to move, because ‘if the argument is valid, it proves also that 
lime kilns, baking ovens and hot fire-grates are animated and in 
themselves movable.’ He also argued that fire naturally goes upward, 
whereas ‘such a motion is conceded neither by Pythagoras nor other 
more recent followers’. Inchofer agreed that in some sense there 
is fire in animals that, affected by their soul, causes their bodily 
motions. But he disagreed that this applies to Earth: 


‘Thus if Pythagoras attributed soul to Earth because of fire 
contained within it, he did so in ignorance, and against his 
own principles, for elsewhere the stars are said to be fiery 
and animated, and even the Sun is animated by its fiery 
nature, and hence they would be endowed with motion; 
then how can the Sun be at rest in the Centre as the Earth 
moves around it? 


Inchofer cited Thomas Aquinas as having proven that Earth is 
not animated, ‘against the arguments of Alexander who followed 
the errors of the Gentiles, who thus attributed a cult of the Deity 
to the Earth’. Inchofer said the Earth is not moved by a soul: 


thus clearly the Earth is not animated, nor can its generator 
be a soul joined to the Earth, as Pythagoras wanted, rather 
it has a separate mover, which however is not sufficient for 
Earth in the opinion of the Pythagoreans and other ancients, 
but [allegedly] requires also a soul conjoined to the Earth as 
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a proximate mover; thus, if the Pythagoreans want it to be 
fire, they have to admit that this fire is produced by a separate 
form and again that Earth was produced by fire according 
to this same Philosophy; but everyone sees that all of this 
is ridiculous and absurd. 

‘Thus clearly, the Pythagoreans have clashed greatly against 
their own principles, especially in saying with Pythagoras 
that Earth is made of forty-eight angles, containing six tri- 
angles with equal sides, and similarly with the Cube; and 
as was said above in Chapter 3, giving a completely useless 
account of [Earth’s] motion; nevertheless they endow it 
with a soul, and affirm that it rotates with an extremely fast 
motion. This has led their followers into deceptive errors, as 
not undeservingly ridiculed by the philosopher Hermias in 
his Book on the Pagan Philosophers, and especially given their 
argument about the Cube and the Earth, they are laughed at. 


Inchofer thus cited Hermias against the Pythagoreans. He didn’t 
explain it, but Hermias had ridiculed claims about transmigration, 
that souls consist of ‘number in motion’, and many worlds. More 
importantly — Inchofer denounced the notion that Earth has a soul. 
Bruno had said this, not Galileo. 

Next, the seventh argument, criticized by Inchofer, claimed 
that the opinion of Earth’s motion was so ancient that Pythagoras 
derived it from Moses, and therefore it was true. Inchofer countered 
that philosophical opinions are not rejected because they are new 
or old, but because they are false. He said many old opinions are 
‘false and disproven’, including the claim that ‘the Sun is a prison 
for the souls of sinners.’ More to the point, Inchofer said that it is 
false that Moses originated the Pythagorean theory. He added that 
it is indifferent whether Pythagoras was really Jewish. He did not 
specify who said that, but Campanella had stressed it in Defence 
of Galileo. 

Inchofer insisted that if good astronomers use any statements 
that seem to contradict Scriptures, then they should proceed as 
if such statements are mere hypotheses, not truths. He therefore 
quoted astronomer Nicholas Mulerius, who in 1611 wrote that 
Sacred Scriptures should have such a great authority over us ‘that 
we would not dare to fall into the opinion of the Pythagoreans, 
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which is openly contrary to scripture’.?°! Elsewhere Mulerius called 
the Pythagorean astronomers ‘a sect"??? 

Inchofer construed the theory of Earth’s motion as an ancient, 
Pythagorean idea that had been revived and refined by Copernicus. 
His knowledge of Christian theology informed him that such ideas 
had been criticized centuries ago by thinkers such as Aristotle, 
Hermias, John Chrysostom, Augustine and Thomas Aquinas. 
Inchofer summarily explained: ‘Indeed before Copernicus came 
to light, the Philosophy of the Pythagoreans was contemplated by 
many, but it was not introduced into the [monastic] Schools, either 
because nature opposed it, or divine Faith.” 

Inchofer traced the infamous beliefs of Pythagoras to his sup- 
posed teacher, quoting Tatian: ‘the fictions of Pherecydes were 
followed by the dogmas inherited by the Pythagoreans, and followed 
by the imitations of Plato.’ Pherecydes of Syros apparently lived 
around 550 BCE and some writers claimed that at some point he lived 
on the island of Samos. Several writers claimed that Pherecydes was 
the first to teach the transmigration of human souls and their eternal 
existence. Cicero and Augustine, for example, both said that he first 
taught the ‘immortality of the soul’. Hence some writers said that 
Pherecydes had been the teacher of Pythagoras.” 

For Catholics not everything in scriptures had to be interpreted 
literally, but there were clear limits to interpretative liberties. In 
particular, any Catholic was required to accept the interpretations 
dogmatized by the Church. Thus it was heretical for Bruno and 
Galileo to wilfully reinterpret biblical passages as they wished, espe- 
cially to try to make such passages mean the opposite of what they 
literally state, or the opposite of what Church Fathers had explained. 

Heretics typically said, on the one hand, that they believe 
everything the Catholic Church teaches, while on the other modify- 
ing certain dogmas at will, say, to match pagan beliefs. In opposition, 
Inchofer complained: 


Christian piety does not conform with the precepts of error. 
Otherwise never was Philosophy taught better than to defend 
with clear reasons against these glorious errors: that in each 
man there are three distinct substantial souls; that the one 
in all is informed by a rational soul, as in each mortal; also 
that Angels are corporeal; that other Worlds exist in the Sun 
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and the Moon, with other creatures endowed with reason 
and humanity; and six hundred other monstrosities stirred 
up, introduced into the [monastic] Schools, and defended 
with obstinate speculations; when many [philosophers] of 
such kinds, excluding the Faith, dispute philosophically, and 
despite a certain verisimilitude, cannot prove even one such 


discourse.” 


Inchofer said that Thomas Aquinas had written, ‘it is not possible 
that there exists an Earth other than this one.”?% 

Inchofer’s critiques against Pythagorean ideas are remarkable 
for how much they echo ideas that the Roman Inquisition had 
denounced in the books of Giordano Bruno. Inchofer rejected the 
following Pythagorean ideas: 


5) There are many worlds, including the Sun and the Moon. 


) 
) 
) 
4) Souls transmigrate from body to body. 
) 
6) Such worlds are inhabited by rational, humanlike beings. 

) The Sun too is animated. 

) The stars too are animated. 
The Roman Inquisition had censured 4// of these ideas in the works 
of Bruno! No historian previously had pointed this out because they 
usually treat Galileo’ trial separately from Bruno’. This is revealing 
because it shows that many of the main and controversial concerns 
in Bruno’s trial were in fact part of the systematic critique against 
Galileo three decades later. Inchofer thought that such pagan false- 
hoods were intimately linked to the propositions Galileo defended. 
Although Inchofer mentioned the latter two notions only briefly, that 
‘the stars are said to be fiery and animated, and even the Sun is ani- 
mated by its fiery nature’, he rejected such ideas. In addition to these 
critiques, Inchofer also rejected other so-called Pythagorean ideas: 


(9) The Sun does not move. 
(10) The Sun is at the centre of the universe. 


(11) The Sun is a prison for sinners. 
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‘The propositions about the Sun being immobile and central had 
been affirmed by Copernicus, Galileo and Kepler, and denounced 
by the Inquisition as ‘Pythagorean and heretical. The claim that the 
Sun is a prison stems from Aristotle's early accounts of the beliefs 
of the Pythagoreans. It is essentially a religious proposition. 

The majority of these eleven Pythagorean propositions were 
not merely about astronomy or nature, they were about souls and 
the afterlife. Galileo, by attributing the Copernican theory to the 
Pythagoreans, had unwittingly pushed it closer to pagan doctrines 
that theologians rejected as profoundly perverse. 

Inchofer required that the ‘Pythagorean philosophy’ should not 
be taught. He ridiculed the Pythagoreans for believing that Earth 
has a soul and that hellfire causes it to move. As we have seen, 
the idea that Earth has a soul had been advanced by ‘Plutarch’, 
Origen, Philostratus, Plotinus, Abelard (allegedly), Ficino, Bruno, 
Campanella and Kepler. And the idea that hellfire causes the Earth's 
motion had been discussed by Campanella. 

The Imprimatur for Inchofer's book specifies: “Three theo- 
logians of the Society [of Jesus] . . . reviewed it and approved it 
for publication.”°” The Commissary General of the Roman Curia, 
Lucas Waddingus, promptly approved Inchofer’s book for publica- 
tion, remarking: “This theologian has given a Christian refutation 
of these Pythagoreans. And he shows rightly that mathemat- 
ics and the human sciences should be subordinated to the rule of 
Sacred Scripture"? This book too was approved for publication by 
Inchofer’s friend Riccardi. 

Like Holste's book on Porphyry and Pythagoras, Inchofer's 
book bears on its first page the official emblem of the Barberini 
family: three bees. The globe of the Earth is illustrated inside a tri- 
angle, and on each corner a bee holds the Earth in place with its 
front legs. Overhead, a banner proclaims: ‘Fixed by these, it rests.’ 
The emblematic bees show that Inchofer’s book was approved by 
the highest authorities. 

Thus I confirm that Inchofer’s Summary Treatise is a neglected 
but revealing window into the motivations of the most critical 
expert in the infamous trial against Galileo. Historians would be 
thrilled to have a comparable treatise by, say, Bellarmine, explicitly 
explaining his personal critiques and concerns in the earlier proceed- 
ings against Galileo and Bruno. We are fortunate to have Inchofer’s 
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account for the trial of 1633. Furthermore, it turns out that there 
exists a more extensive account by Inchofer, which historians have 
entirely neglected. 


No Life in Other Worlds, No Living Earth 


Galileo was perplexed when he heard about Inchofer’s Summary 
Treatise. In July 1634 Galileo complained about it to a close friend: 


Froidmont restrained himself to submerge just below the 
mouth that the mobility of the Earth is a heresy. But recently 
a certain Jesuit Father has printed in Rome that such an 
opinion is so horrible, pernicious and scandalous, that 
although we do allow in teaching, in [discussion] circles, 
in public disputes and in publications to convey arguments 
against the foremost articles of faith, against the immortality 
of the soul, the Creation, the incarnation, and so on, yet it 
cannot be allowed that there be dispute nor even argument 
against the stability of the Earth, such that only this article 
above all can thus be held as sacred, that in no way can there 
be anything against it, nor any dispute in any way, but for 
its corroboration. The title of this book is Summary Treatise 
of Melchior Inchofer, of the Society of. Jesus??? 


Galileo exaggerated, yet he realized that the Earth’s motion was far 
more disturbing to Inchofer than he could comprehend. 

Inchofers Summary Treatise consolidates a circumstantial 
argument about the role of Pythagorean notions in Galileo’s trial. 
Inchofer denied Earth’s motion while linking it to pagan beliefs 
known as ‘Pythagorean’. 

However, this is what his book does zo do: it does not specify 
whether this Jesuit knew that Church Fathers, Saints and theolo- 
gians had condemned such pagan beliefs as heretical. Like Giordano 
Bruno, Inchofer linked the Earth’s motion to the theory that Earth 
has a soul and that many worlds exist — but did he know those 
beliefs were heretical? Apparently Bruno himself did not know. So 
did Inchofer know? 

After all, we have traced an intricate web of developments in 
which numerous Catholic authorities denounced Pythagorean 
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beliefs across the centuries. Were such old pronouncements remem- 
bered in the 1630s? Did any of the consultants or Inquisitors in 
Galileo’s trial fret about the ancient judgements of Philaster, Isidore 
of Seville or Pope Zacharias? Did anyone connect the Copernicans 
to the heretical Gnostics or to Origen Adamantius? Did anyone 
worry about the pagan poetry of Orpheus, Ovid or Virgil? Did 
anyone care about the Spirit that nourishes within? 

If any of the consultants or Inquisitors had cared about such 
things at the time of Galileo’s trial we might expect that they would 
have actually written something about it. If so, such statements 
would constitute a ‘smoking gun’, evidence still simmering after 
having fired at Galileo. Does such evidence exist? Remarkably, it 
does — and I found it five years after beginning my research, right 
when I was nearly finished. 

While Inchofer was composing his Summary, he began writing a 
longer manuscript explaining why ‘the Holy Tribunal’ condemned the 
Copernicans. I first learned about this unique, unpublished manu- 
script in a book by Domenico Berti, published in 1876. I later noticed 
it mentioned in a footnote in Blackwell's translation of Inchofer's 
Summary. Blackwell later told me that he had never read it. 

Its title drew my attention: Vindication of the Holy Apostolic See, 
the Sacred Tribunal and Authorities against the Neo-Pythagoreans’ 
Moving Earth, and Stationary Sun.?™ This nearly 400-year-old 
manuscript is in an archive at the Biblioteca Casanatense, Rome, 
which houses the papers of many cardinals and clergymen. As far as 
I know, there exists no scholarly analysis or translation of this manu- 
script in any language, and I don't know why. The only account of its 
contents that I have found is the old, very brief summary by Berti, 
no more than a single paragraph. This is my translation of what Berti 
wrote; his text is in Italian with some Latin phrases (which I here 
render in italics). According to Berti, Inchofer argued: 


Mathematicians tread slippery terrain when they try to walk 
without theology by adopting the opinion of Pythagoras 
which was more than once rejected as impious and for so 
many ages buried in the grave, and which will never be recon- 
ciled with religion, with religion it can never cohere. There does 
not exist any other but only one world, the Earth, on which 
was created the first man, from whom all men are descended; 
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and by one man sin was introduced into the world. Since God 
ordered the apostles to teach all peoples, it is necessary that 
all peoples are contained on the Earth: conclusion, all the 
human race is in this world. But if there were more worlds we 
would not know how to determine which are the men who 
in those other worlds should be immune from original sin 
and to which of them extends the well-being of redemption. 
Therefore the things said by Kepler and Galileo about the 
similarity of the Earth to the other stars are nothing but 
dreams that will not take long to dissipate if they have not 
dissipated already. This refutes the opinion of Gilbert that 
the Earth is a magnet, and it studies with various arguments 
to prove that the Copernican doctrine is heretical, impious, 
philosophically and mathematically erroneous. In ending, 
the book provides the history of the prohibition of the same, 
the Decree of 5 March 1616, then that of 22 November 1619, 
in which the corrections are introduced in the book On 
the Revolutions of Copernicus, as requested by the Supreme 
Pontiff?" 


The Gospel of Matthew includes a statement whereby Jesus Christ, 
having resurrected, orders his apostles to take his message of salva- 
tion to everyone: ‘Go therefore and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all that I commanded you' 
(Matthew 28:19-20). Thus Inchofer concluded that all peoples really 
must live on Earth alone, because if anyone lived in other worlds, 
like the Moon or Jupiter with its moons, then such persons could 
not receive the apostles’ crucial message. 

Therefore, the Moon and planets were not worlds. Earth was 
the only world. This shows again that Inchofer knew that the theory 
of Earth’s motion entailed more offensive, ancient notions: mul- 
tiple worlds exist, they are inhabited, the Creation story in Genesis 
is challenged, and therefore the Christian doctrine of salvation 
becomes confused. These beliefs were associated with Bruno. 

Strangely, historians have not analysed Inchofer’s manuscript. 
In the recent literature the main instance in which it has been 
just briefly mentioned was in connection with two much shorter 
manuscripts. Famously, in 1982 Pietro Redondi discovered an 
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undated three-page manuscript in the Profocolli of the Index. That 
brief manuscript, known as ‘G3’ (a cryptic tag on its first page), 
denounces the doctrine of atomism in Galileo’s book of 1623, The 
Assayer. The anonymous author of the three-page manuscript argued 
that Galileo’s atomism was incompatible with the Catholic doc- 
trine of transubstantiation. On the basis of G3, Redondi famously 
developed a reinterpretation of Galileo trial, advocating a provoca- 
tive but very speculative conjecture that Galileo was accused of 
Copernicanism only because the Pope protected him against the 
greater accusation voiced in G3. Most historians rejected Redondi’s 
conjecture for lack of evidence, in addition to the Pope’s hostility 
towards Galileo. In 1999 Mariano Artigas discovered another docu- 
ment in the Archives of the Index, which were finally opened to 
scholars in 1998. This new document was just one and a half pages, 
immediately preceding G3 in the same archival volume.” This 
document, known as EE 291 (archival volume ‘EF’, plus its folio 
number), is also about transubstantiation, but it does not specify its 
author or date of composition.” EE 291 is a draft or an internal 
report in which someone recommends that the Inquisition conduct 
an investigation against Galileo. 

Artigas’s collaborator, Rafael Martinez (no relation to me), soon 
discovered that the author of EE 291 was Melchior Inchofer. The 
handwriting matches Inchofer’s manuscripts: two signed documents 
in the same archival volume EE plus two others at the Biblioteca 
Casanatense.?! Inchofer's neglected long manuscript Vindication 
... against the Neo-Pythagoreans has thus been used merely to con- 
firm his authorship of EE 291. Some historians conjectured (with 
no certainty) that the anonymous G3 was drafted around 1624 and 
that Inchofer composed EE 291 sometime between 1631 and 1632.7? 

In a survey of censures against Galileo, including EE 291 and 
G3, Francesco Beretta too looked at Inchofer’s long manuscript. 
Beretta mentioned this in an article, but gave even less indication 
of the manuscript’s contents than Berti had done in 1876. Beretta 
alludes to its contents in five sketchy sentences, noting: ‘Inchofer 
engages a series of questions pertaining mainly to biblical and 
historical controversies.”1° 

There has been much discussion about documents G3 and EE 
291, documents that constitute less than five pages of text. Ironically, 
the very long manuscript by Inchofer remains almost entirely 
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neglected: a fully finished and polished treatise explaining why the 
Inquisition acted against the Copernicans! 

To analyse Inchofer’s arguments in depth, I travelled to Rome 
in 2014 and 2015 to study his unique manuscript at the Biblioteca 
Casanatense. The handwritten but bound text is 210 pages long. 
It consists of two parts or ‘books’ bound as one. The title page 
shows that its original title was Vindication of the Sacred Tribunal 
and Authorities against the Neo-Pythagoreans Moving Earth and 
Stationary Sun. In the margin Inchofer subsequently added the 
phrase, the Holy Apostolic See, above the title, as if his work vindi- 
cates the views of the Papacy itself. Recall that his Summary Treatise 
had the image of the three Barberini bees. 

The title page lacks a date, but Inchofer finished the manu- 
script in 1635, because in the Preface he referred to his Summary 
as having been written ‘two years ago’, and because by January 
1636 the internal reviewers of the Jesuits finished reviewing it. The 
Summary has 94 pages of printed text, constituting roughly 33,000 
words. The Vindication is much longer, it consists of roughly 49,000 
words. The Summary does summarize some material contained in 
the Vindication, but each work includes much material that is not 
mentioned in the other. 

‘The sophistication of Inchofer’s manuscript warrants a full schol- 
arly analysis of its contents. However, I now confine myself only 
to discussing its primary contents, which remarkably are directly 
relevant to the historical developments and Pythagorean context 
that I have reconstructed at length. By the time I finally inspected 
Inchofer’s manuscript, my present book manuscript was virtually 
complete, so I am delighted that the Vindication connects directly 
to the issues at hand and unites them as a capstone. I have to discuss 
Inchofer’s manuscript succinctly, owing to space limitations, but this 
will still be at greater length than any works previously discussed. 


AS IN HIS Summary Treatise, Inchofer reiterated that it was necessary 
to ‘militate’ against the Pythagoreans because their vulgar arguments 
were 'temerarious' and embodied ‘manifest errors’. Inchofer com- 
plained about Pythagoras and his early followers, and their damned 
opinions that had been “buried in the grave for many ages’. But his 
main critiques were about the recent theorists whom he repeatedly 
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called ‘New Pythagoreans’. In almost every manuscript page, and 
sometimes even five times on a single page, Inchofer repeatedly 
wrote one damning phrase: New Pythagoreans. 

In his Summary Treatise Inchofer had not overtly named Galileo, 
Campanella or — God forbid — Bruno. After all, it was unseemly 
to discuss heretics, but I have pointed out how Inchofer clearly 
criticized their arguments. However, in his Vindication Inchofer 
did mention Galileo by name several times. At far greater length, 
Inchofer named other “New Pythagoreans’ who had not been for- 
mally declared to be heretics: Copernicus, Kepler, William Gilbert 
and Philippe van Lansberge, a Dutch minister who had authored 
a short treatise in favour of the Earth’s motion (1630), which was 
published in a 65-page Latin translation in Middelburg, the capital 
of the Dutch province of Zeeland?" By the time Inchofer wrote, 
all of these so-called New Pythagoreans were dead, except Galileo. 
Dr Gilbert had died in 1603, apparently of the bubonic plague in 
London; Kepler died in 1630; and Lansberge had died most recently, 
in 1632. All of the recent New Pythagoreans named repeatedly by 
Inchofer were Protestants, except for Galileo. He did not discuss 
Bruno, Foscarini, Zúñiga or Campanella. It is impossible to imagine 
that he was unaware of them — he just chose not to discuss them. 

Inchofer cited numerous ancient and authoritative theologians 
against the New Pythagoreans. For example, in his Preface he noted 
that St Augustine had criticized Manichaeus (or Mani) because 
‘his teaching concerning the heavens and stars, and the motions of 
Sun and Moon, was false.”"* Augustine said that the arrogance of 
Manichaeus was sacrilegious, by affirming things of which he was 
ignorant, and by perverting ideas with egregious vanity and pride, 
as if he were divine. Inchofer also cited St Epiphanius, Origen’s 
critique against Celsus, St Basil against Origen, and others. 

The primary importance that Inchofer attributed to very old 
ecclesiastical authorities is evident in his first chapter. That chap- 
ter discusses how Pope Zacharias had opposed and ‘condemned’ 
Virgilius in the year 748. For Inchofer, this was the very ‘First 
Argument’ against the New Pythagoreans. He avoided the interpret- 
ation that this ancient conflict had merely been a misunderstanding 
and disagreement about whether there are other people living on 
the opposite sides of the spherical Earth, the antipodes, specifically 
because Zacharias had also denounced the plural notion that there 
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are ‘suns and moons’.?!° This was directly relevant against the views 
of Bruno, Galileo, Kepler and others. It is very noteworthy that in 
his Dialogue Galileo had briefly echoed one of Bruno” beliefs in a 
comment voiced by Salviati, the character that spoke for Galileo 
himself, saying, ‘and as the fixed stars, which are so many Suns, in 


accord with our Sun are perpetually at rest’ (emphasis added).””° 


Inchofer said, “The postulate of many worlds is ridiculous."?! 
He said that the professor of theology at Leuven, Libert Froidmont, 
had piously and learnedly condemned the heresies of the ‘recent 
Pythagoreans’.””” Inchofer cited the accounts by Baronius and 
Aventinus about the dispute between Zacharias and Virgilius. 
Regarding the account by Aventinus, who had spoken favour- 
ably of the theory of Virgilius, Inchofer noted that Froidmont had 
rightly remarked that the book by Aventinus had been censured by 
the Congregation of the Index.^? Inchofer cited Lactantius and 
Augustine for having criticized the theory of the antipodes. In City 
of God, Augustine denied the antipodes as a ‘fable’ that had not been 
proved, because, he said, even if the Earth indeed were spherical, 
one would have to prove that it has lands throughout, not just bare 
waters, plus, one would have to prove that there were people there, 
and descended from Adam.” Augustine preferred biblical and 
historical evidence over scientific conjectures. Similarly, Inchofer 
argued that the Earth's motion was imaginary and false.??° 

In addition to citing Pope Zacharias as the principal author- 
ity against the notion that there exists more than one world, Sun 
and Moon, I was surprised to see that Inchofer also cited another 
pope (although not of Rome): Dionysius of Alexandria." (I men- 
tioned him earlier precisely because I found him cited in Inchofer's 
manuscript.) Around 260 ce Dionysius had criticized Epicurus and 
Democritus, partly for arguing that ‘infinite worlds’ are randomly 
created by the random interactions of atoms." Inchofer's arguments 
lead me to think that his title Vindication of tbe Holy Apostolic See 
referred not to Pope Urban vmi but to the popes of antiquity in par- 
ticular and to the Apostolic See or Chair in general. After all, the 
Pope was supposedly the designated representative of God on Earth, 
capable of making infallible pronouncements. The Inquisitors' rulings 
against Copernicus, Galileo and others had vindicated the Papacy. 

Next, Inchofer discussed the 'various opinions about many 
Worlds'. He discussed the beliefs of ancient philosophers, Talmudic 
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writers and ‘recent’ theorists. Inchofer affirmed that there exists only 
one world, as shown by faith in the scriptures and in the Holy 
Fathers. Inchofer cited the Pseudo-Plutarch’s Placita to name several 
ancient philosophers who in one way or another posited more than 
one world: Anaximander, Anaximenes, Aristarchus, Xenophanes, 
Leucippus, Democritus, Epicurus and Metrodorus.””* He noted that 
the Pythagoreans believed in many or infinite worlds. He also cited 
‘Cleombrotus, who in a triangular figure constituted three and eighty 
worlds’.””? Inchofer complained that ‘the recent Pythagoreans had 
readily adopted similar opinions. 

Against them, Inchofer cited various authorities, including 
Augustine, Theodoret and Tertullian. In his Cure of Greek Maladies 
(c. 430) Bishop Theodoret had ridiculed the opinion of many 
worlds, which he attributed to Anaximander, Democritus and 
others, adding that 'Heraclides among others of the Pythagorean 
sect said that each of the stars are individual worlds, which contain 
land and air.?9? 

Inchofer mentioned and dismissed Hebraic claims that there 
were ‘eighteen thousand worlds’.”** For example, according to trad- 
ition, in the first century CE, in ancient Israel, Rabbi Simeon bar 
Yochai allegedly composed the Zohar, the chief work of Kabbalah, 
and in that work we find the claim: “When the words come forth 
from the mouth to the lips to murmur in all the eighteen thousand 
worlds: until all are connected together in the twelve paths and 
roads.7?? Inchofer dismissed such notions as “Talmudic fables' 2? 

Inchofer cited Tertullian for having once said that change 
should not be construed merely as a mutation of garments, 'as 
when Anaximander made many worlds’.”** Inchofer also cited an 
ancient letter in which St Jerome criticized Origen for believing in 
many worlds. Jerome there explained a difference between Origen's 
conception and that of other philosophers: 


In his second book he asserts that worlds are innumerable, 
not according to Epicurus where at one time many similar 
[worlds] exist; instead, after the end of the world, another 
begins; and before this world of ours, there was another 
world; and after this one another will be in the future, and 


after it another; again another after another.??° 
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Moving along, Inchofer referred to the things that ‘Galileo’s 
observations’ with a telescope had allegedly revealed on the Moon: 
woods, fields, mountains, valleys, rivers and seas. Since Galileo him- 
self had not affirmed so much, Inchofer turned to criticize Kepler's 
Discussion with the Starry Messenger for having posited men who 
live on the Moon and hide in its shadows.?* Regarding Galileo 
and Kepler, Inchofer disdained 'their deviant imagination of many 
worlds', insisting that theologians rightly teach that there is only 
one world.”” He said that the deviant fictions were necessarily 
‘erroneous and temerarious’.”** 

To consolidate his argument, he said that the plurality of worlds 
had been declared absurd by St Philaster in his book on heresies, and 
in conflict with scriptures. And there it is! The explicit evidence that 
Inchofer knew ‘that worlds are innumerable’ had been categorized 
as heretical. In 1616, an important date, Bellarmine had similarly 
noted that he knew well about ancient pagan heresies thanks to 
the works of Philaster and others. And now Inchofer made an even 
more explicit statement. 

Inchofer added that St Isidore of Seville had also condemned 
the ‘postulate of infinite worlds’ as a heresy. He also cited Augustine, 
Thomas Aquinas and the apostles John and Paul. Echoing Augustine, 
Inchofer admitted that in a Christian sense it was admissible to say 
that there exist two worlds. Augustine had borrowed the expression 
from Plato: that there is a sensible world and an intelligible world. 
Like other writers, Inchofer justified this notion on the basis of John 
18:36, where Jesus said, ‘My kingdom is not of this world’, as if there 
exists another. Still, for Inchofer there existed only one physical, 
sensible and present world: the Earth. 

Inchofer argued: “Therefore, allow that it is a Catholic assertion 
that the world is one, to deter those who resolutely contend mul- 
tiple, from achieving heresy.”*’ Inchofer noted that Origen held 
the opinion of many worlds, although it was not easy to believe.” 
Inchofer further attacked the notion of many worlds and systems, 
and ridiculed those who ‘very stupidly’ affirmed it by misinterpret- 
ing scriptures. Right then he again dismissed ‘the imaginary wisdom 
of Galileo and Kepler’, elicited by the new telescopic phenomena, 
but which was actually just ‘trash and dreams’.”** Inchofer argued 
that we can 
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appreciate all errors acutely, as they do not understand 
this nonsense at all, because they [Galileo and Kepler] 
have trusted their imagination so much, that which others 
condemn from the sense of reasoning, about the Earth’s 
quiescence and the Sun’s motion, from sight and errant 
imagination daring to affirm many worlds, animals and 
lunar men.?” 


Inchofer then reiterated that such ‘New Pythagorean arguments’ 
had already been denounced as fallacious when Pope Zacharias 
condemned the notion of the antipodes. 

Moving along, Inchofer argued that the errors of the New 
Pythagoreans resembled the heresies of the Manichaeans and the 
Valentinians (Gnostic heretics). He mentioned questions about 
souls, the Earth’s magnetism and the generative power of the Sun’s 
heat. He touched upon whether ‘the universe has life and sense, the 
metempsychosis in the opinions of the Pythagoreans and of the 
Manichaeans, as thought commonly by the innovators, and also by 
the institutes of Kepler and Galileo that humans and other animate 
beings inhabit the orb of the Moon' ^? Thus Inchofer linked Galileo 
to the heretical theory of many worlds, and lunar beings, and even 
the transmigration of souls (metempsychosis) — but again, without 
mentioning Bruno or Campanella. 

Next Inchofer discussed an ancient confrontation between 
Pope Gelasius and the Manichaeans. Recall that the Manichaeans 
believed that Earth is infused by a soul and that there are many 
worlds. Many of the Manichaeans also refused to eat meat or 
drink wine. Hence Melchior Inchofer recounted that around 494 
cE Pope Gelasius had persecuted the Manichaeans by decreeing 
that everyone had to partake of communion by ingesting both the 
bread and the wine. Thus the many members of this sect who had 
infiltrated the Christian Roman community would be exposed as 
heretics. Similarly, Inchofer argued that now the Copernicans or 
New Pythagoreans had to be exposed. 

Furthermore, St Augustine had also criticized the Manichaeans 
for worshipping the Sun and the Moon as divine.” In one of 
his writings, Augustine replied to a Manichaean who claimed to 
believe in Mani because 'He taught us why there is day and why 
there is night. He taught us about the course of the Sun and the 
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Moon. Since we have not heard this in Paul or in the writings of the 
other apostles, we believe that Mani is the Paraclete.”?4 Augustine 
replied that God wanted to make Christians, not astronomers, and 
that knowledge about the Sun and the Moon did not pertain to 
Christian doctrine. Similarly, Inchofer warned about the misleading 
pronouncements of Pythagoras and the New Pythagoreans about 
the Sun and the Moon.?4 

Inchofer insisted that the Earth’s motion was false, just 
‘Pythagorean dreams, that are eternally false and imaginary, and 
plainly opposed by the true contents of divine Scriptures ^ The 
'doctrine of Pythagoras' seemed to be the product of a depraved 
intellect. Inchofer praised Tycho Brahe for having rightly asserted 
that there are five planets and that both the Sun and the Moon circle 
the central Earth.2# 

Furthermore, Inchofer complained that some of the New 
Pythagoreans had cast doubt on the traditional Catholic notion 
of how long the Earth had existed. He therefore pointed out that 
Philaster had listed, as heresy number 84, to be 'uncertain about 
the number of years since the origin of the world, and to be ignor- 
ant of the course of human time, from Adam to the flood, there 
being ten generations and two thousand two hundred and forty-two 
years "^? Still, Inchofer also cited various time frames specified by 
other ancient Christian authorities. 

Inchofer associated the New Pythagoreans to other heretics 
or heresiarchs, such as Jan Hus and John Wycliffe.” Like Bruno, 
Jan Hus had been burned alive, whereas Wycliffe was already dead 
when he was condemned, so the Catholics exhumed his body and 
burned it. Inchofer also accused heretics who had been condemned 
of pantheism, and he cited the Fifth Ecumenical Council of 553 
for condemning Origen for having believed that the heavens are 
animated.” 

Next Inchofer turned his wrath to Philippe Lansberge, the 
Dutch Calvinist minister who had published a booklet in 1630 
endorsing Copernicus. Although Lansberge had recently died, 
Inchofer criticized him as if he were still a major threat — after all, 
his book had become very popular. Inchofer associated Lansberge’s 
beliefs with those of Origen, and he wrote that ‘the mystical theo- 
logy of Lansberge is plainly ridiculous’ and vain. He praised Libert 
Froidmont for having derided Lansberge’s ‘barbaric speculations 
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and ‘inane New Pythagorean arguments"??? Inchofer then defended 
the traditional, literal interpretation of the miracle of Joshua at 
Gibeon and the valley of Aijalon. He also cited Job 26:7, that God 
‘suspends the Earth over nothing’.?° 

Inchofer tenaciously belittled Lansberge, Kepler and Gilbert, 


and he traced the pagan lineage of their Pythagorean heresy: 


Orpheus, then Aglaophamus, who Pythagoras follows, [and 
then] Plato’s teacher Philolaus [following] Pythagoras, 
and we omit others, but Pythagoras rather badly depart- 
ing from the example and doctrine of his teachers, with 
Philolaus, [was] the first of anyone who asserted the heresy 
of the Earth’s motion, certainly promoting impiety (just as 


Cleanthes of Samos later), unless he were wary.?94 


The expression ‘and we omit others’ leads me to think about who else 
taught the ‘heresy’ of the Earth’s motion. By now I instantly think of 
someone in particular: Bruno. Inchofer also discussed ‘the sermon of 
Hermes to Asclepius’. In that ancient work, Hermes Trismegistus 
claimed that 'the Spirit agitates or governs all species in the world, 
as distributed from God to each of them according to their natures 
... Therefore the world nourishes bodies, spirits, and souls.’ Inchofer 
did not quote these words, yet he rejected Hermes’s notion of the 
soul of the world, and complained that ‘other New Pythagoreans 
wonder and adore this, as with [David] Origanus, in their contempt, 
perhaps not laughing at their own heresy' 2? 

In case his passing allusions to the soul of the world were not 
enough, Inchofer further dedicated an entire chapter to attacking 
this notion. He argued that the notion that the Earth has a noble 
soul was defeated by scriptures, St Augustine and St Anselm. He 
said that Origen's notion of an animated heavens had been con- 
demned. Again, Inchofer knew well which ‘philosophical’ notions 
were theologically illegal for a Catholic person. 

Inchofer ridiculed Anaxagoras for having been cited by Gilbert 
as an ancient authority who claimed that magnets have portions 
of the soul of the world. Anaxagoras was also problematic because 
he, like Orpheus, had reportedly taught that the Moon is simi- 
lar to the Earth. In his biography of Anaxagoras, Diogenes had 
reported that: ‘Anaxagoras . . . was the first who attributed soul 
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to matter ... He said that the Sun was a mass of burning iron, 
and greater than Peloponnesus; but some attribute this doctrine 
to Tantalus; and that the Moon has dwellings, and also hills and 
canyons.””°° Hence Gilbert affiliated his own conjectures to those 
of Anaxagoras; but Inchofer complained that Gilbert’s philosophy 
was ridiculous. At length Inchofer ranted that the alien doctrine of 
the ‘New Pythagoreans was ‘absurd’, ‘a-Catholic’ and ‘contrary to the 
faith’. Inchofer listed and celebrated the foremost critics of the New 
Pythagoreans: ‘the Great Mersenne, Libert Froidmont, Christopher 
Scheiner, Joannes Costeus and others’. Inchofer complained that 
the ancients believed in a universal soul, and then he quoted disap- 
provingly the relevant passages from Gilbert's On the Magnet, which 
was published in 1600, the year the Roman Catholics killed Bruno. 

It should be recalled that Gilbert had not mentioned Bruno in 
that book, but he echoed several of Bruno’s beliefs, such as that the 
Earth moves because it is a living animal with a soul, and that it 
gives parts of its soul to humans, to vivify them, and that the Sun, 
Moon, planets and stars all have souls — and even that God is a soul. 
Gilbert was active in London at the same time that Bruno lived 
there, and therefore historians argue that Bruno helped to inspire 
Gilbert’s cosmology. Gilbert died in 1603, but he left a manuscript, 
On the World, in which he mentioned Bruno three times. He dis- 
cussed two kinds of motion that ‘the Nolan had attributed to the 
Earth ‘when he was younger"??? In this work too Gilbert wrote 
about the souls that animate the Earth and the heavenly bodies.””* 
None of this was orthodox Catholic doctrine. 

In his Dialogue, however, Galileo had discussed Gilbert at 
length.?? Galileo wrote about whether the Earth is really mag- 
netic. He then praised Gilbert for ‘the progress in his manner of 
philosophizing, with a certain similarity to my own’, and he urged 
that Simplicio (or the reader) should actually read Gilbert’s book.?99 
Galileo highlighted ‘Gilbert’s progress upon philosophizing’ in the 
margin of the page as well as in the index of his book. 

Instead, in his Vindication, Inchofer quoted Gilbert's awful claim: 
‘we think that the whole world is animated, all the globes, all stars, 
and also Earth, each have their own distinct souls to govern from 
the start, to maintain their motions."*! He also quoted Gilbert's 
claim that the Earth is an animal. Inchofer replied: “We laugh at 
him more than at the Stoics, as in a contradictory way he affirms 
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and denies that which is a soul, he identifies it with what has vigour 
or form."* Inchofer remarked that here readers could well see ‘how 
evil is impiety’.? Similarly, this was how Schoppe and Mersenne 
had disparaged Bruno. 

Again Inchofer cited more Christian authorities — St Hilary, 
Augustine, Gregory of Nyssa, St John of Damascus and John 
Chrysostom — all to argue that misinterpretations of scriptures had 
given rise to heresies and irrationality. For example, in his book On 
the Orthodox Faith, John of Damascus had discussed philosophers’ 
various opinions about the heavens, to show their confusion and 
uncertainty, and he there remarked: 


It must not be supposed that the heavens or the luminaries 
are endowed with life. For they are inanimate and insensible. 
Thus when the divine Scripture says, Let the heavens rejoice 
and the Earth be glad, it is the angels in heaven and the men 
on Earth that are invited to rejoice. For the Scripture is 
familiar with the figure of personification, and is wont to 
speak of inanimate things as though they were animate: for 
example .. . again, the heavens declare the glory of God, does 
not mean that they send forth a voice that can be heard by 
bodily ears, but that from their own greatness they bring 


before our minds the power of the Creator.?94 


Accordingly, Inchofer quoted multiple passages from scripture, 
which, to him, were also not meant to be taken literally, for example, 
‘Listen, you heavens, and I will speak’ (Deuteronomy 32:1) and ‘while 
the morning stars sang together’ (Job 38:7). Inchofer stressed that 
there are many other such phrases: ‘six hundred others of this kind, 
of which the explanation is so easy and obvious, and if the New 
Pythagoreans strongly oppose this, they should be ashamed of their 
ineptitude, but being guided by Hermes Trismegistus, Orpheus and 
Pythagoras dims the constitution ^9 Inchofer argued that if the Sun 
and the Moon have a soul and a mind, and if the Earth truly moves, 
then in the Joshua miracle the Earth would need to have hearing 
organs in order to obey. Inchofer pleaded, “Turn off the dementia.’ 

He quoted Origen for falsely asserting that the ‘heavens and 
the Sun and the Moon and the stars and the waters that are above 
the heavens, have a soul’. This falsehood, Inchofer said, had been 
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echoed by Gilbert, but rightly condemned by Augustine, Anselm 
and Ambrosius Boethius. Moreover, Inchofer quoted the reputedly 
official words of the Fifth Ecumenical Council of Constantinople 
condemning Origen for this very heresy, that ‘the heaven and Sun 
and Moon and stars and the waters that are above the heavens, 
are animated and have material powers.” Inchofer then pointed 
out the Copernican affiliation with Origen’s heresies, while quoting 
from the Fifth Ecumenical Council: 


‘Anathema to Origen who is Adamantius, who promoted this 
with his nefarious and entirely execrable doctrine, and anyone 
(note the New Pythagoreans) who claims or defends that state- 
ment, or presumes to protect it in any way or at any time. It’s 
all over for the New Pythagoreans, or as settled according 
to their own opinion, [they are] Heretics, for if through all 
philosophy, like heaven and the stars so too they think that 
the Earth is animated, not to say a monstrous animal, having 
a soul throughout its entire body, clearly to some degree or 
other they are refuted by positing an animated Heaven and 
even more so by affirming this about the Earth.^9? 


Furthermore, Inchofer complained about the theory that God 
is the soul of the world, which governs the motions of heavenly 
bodies. Inchofer said that St Basil, in his Hexameron, had rejected 
the claim that the heavens and the stars are animated, in Basil’s 
words, as ‘an ancient imposture, ruinous and rotting'.^*? Inchofer 
further supported this denunciation by citing John of Damascus, 
Cyril, Ambrosius and Lactantius.”” 

Inchofer continued to repeatedly attack Gilbert. He said that 
Gilbert's absurd New Pythagorean philosophy seemed to revive the 
ancient ‘Idolatry or Egyptian paganism’, in professing that the Sun is 
divine. Such beliefs waged war against Catholic philosophy. Inchofer 
said that Gilbert’s claim that magnets and the Earth have souls 
was clearly and plainly derived from the awful Hermetic philoso- 
phy. And right then Inchofer complained that Galileo had greatly 
supported Gilbert's philosophy.””° 

Inchofer said that it was absurd for a stone, magnetic or not, 
to have sense. He further complained about the notion that the 
magnetic Earth is animated by a spirit. He also ridiculed the role 
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of pagan poetry: ‘according to the fables of poets, we would think 
that rivers too are animated; [but] there is nothing very applicable 
that pertains to the New Pythagorean philosophy, which is so very 
similar to the fictions of poets.’ Inchofer said that since Gilbert had 
discussed the sounds of the ‘Pythagorean harmony’, hence ‘Gilbert 
is another Orpheus.”””* 

Once Inchofer had concluded his long chapter against Gilbert’s 
magnetic theory and the soul of the world, he presented a chapter 
titled ‘NeoPythagoreanism is Absurd in Mathematics’. He argued, 
for example, that it is false to feign that the poles and circles of 
motion belong to the Earth instead of the heavens. He argued 
that Lansberge’s attempted demonstrations of phenomena about 
the Earth and the planets were ridiculous, as well as his claims 
about the prime mobile. Inchofer also argued that nothing confirms 
that the New Pythagorean explanation of the phenomenon of the 
precession of the equinoxes is better than the geocentric account. 

Whatever might change about astronomy, Tycho Brahe’s scheme 
seemed much more credible than that of Copernicus. Inchofer 
explained that Brahe had rightly tried to detect any parallax in the 
orbit of Mars, that is, if indeed the Earth is moving then through- 
out the year one should observe apparent shifts in the orbit of Mars. 
But Brahe detected no such shifts, so he concluded that Copernicus 
was wrong. Similarly, at some point in the fifth century the educator 
Martianus Capella had proposed an astronomical system in which 
not all bodies circle the Earth. He had argued that most of them 
do, except for Mercury and Venus, which circle the Sun. Hence his 
system was similar to what Brahe proposed a thousand years later. 
Accordingly, Inchofer quoted Capella for having argued that ‘the 
Earth is not the centre of all the planets’, while retaining the Earth’s 
centrality overall.?” 

Again, instead of focusing his critiques on the Catholic 
Copernicans, Inchofer attacked the Protestants. For example, he 
wrote: “This is essentially Lansberge, who with his erratic mind pre- 
cipitated, I know not what apparently confused [him], this ridiculous 
man continued to exclaim that the Copernican hypothesis is true, 
and audaciously affirmed that not the Sun but the Earth moves.” 
Inchofer also discussed whether the world in Gilbert's account was 
finite or infinite. Like Bruno and Digges (and unlike Copernicus), 
Gilbert had claimed that the stars are not all in one sphere, but 
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extend outwards far beyond the planets. In his book of 1600 he did 
not specify whether the universe is infinite, yet Inchofer inferred 
that indeed ‘the philosophy of Gilbert has accepted, [that] the 
world is infinite.’ But Inchofer countered, “We say certainly finite, 
not denying that it can move.”?74 

Inchofer complained that the New Pythagoreans posited 
'six hundred other things' against the Ptolemaic System and the 
Tychonic System, but that all such things were not demonstrated 
but were merely assumed and postulated with their 'abortive 
imagination." He concluded that the notions that the Earth has 
magnetism, and various motions and inclinations were ‘figments’ 
that were just ‘not credible" 2" 

Next, he titled the last chapter of his manuscript "Ihe Censure 
of the Sacred Tribunal against the Propositions of the New 
Pythagoreans’. Inchofer wrote that they were ‘abusers of the sacred 
philosophy, who on the authority of Pythagoras try to vindicate the 
entire sect, contrary to religion 777 Inchofer then quoted the rele- 
vant passages from the Decree of the Index of 1616 that censured 
Copernicus, Zúñiga, Foscarini and the ‘false Pythagorean doctrine’ 
of the Earth’s motion and the stationary Sun. Inchofer commented, 
‘this was the first Decree after which the New Pythagoreans began 
to be heard about outside the [monastic] schools.’ He said that, 
however, this censure alone did not suffice to restrain the ‘evil wit’ of 
the false imagination that could lead some Catholics to being rash, 
having ‘temerity’, and that, consequently, the Church had to issue 
a second sanction.” He then quoted the ‘Warning’ or ‘Reminder’ 
of the Holy Congregation against the Copernicans published on 
15 May 1620, which Inchofer dated to 22 November 1619. That 
document not only required the censorship of specific passages in 
Copernicus’s book, but it reiterated a stern warning to the readers 
of Copernicus, as Inchofer quoted: ‘the principles about the location 
and motion of the terrestrial globe, which are repugnant to the true 
and Catholic interpretation of Holy Scripture (which is minimally 
tolerated in a Christian man)??? 

Next, Inchofer summarized the third official action against 
the New Pythagoreans: the Sacred Congregation's condemnation 
of Galileo in June 1633, and that the Index had decreed that his 
Dialogue should be prohibited in August 1634. Inchofer then quoted 
the key points of the proceedings against Galileo: 
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And from what has been said, the Judgment and decree of 
the S. Congregation, built upon the authority of the Supreme 
Pontiff, we have this about the NeoPythagorean opinion, ‘it 
is false’, in the first place, ‘and entirely opposed to the divine 
Scripture, slithering perniciously into the Catholic truth’. Then, 
‘Tt is repugnant to S. Scripture, and the true Catholic interpre- 
tation, [to be] minimally tolerated in a Christian man’, and 
finally, ‘totally prohibited’ 28° 


The quoted lines echo the Decree of the Index of 1616, and the 
subsequent rulings, but the wording is slightly distinct. 

Furthermore, Inchofer remarked that the author of the Preface 
of Copernicus’s book, namely Andreas Osiander, was a known her- 
etic. Recall that Bellarmine had listed Osiander as a heresiarch. 
Inchofer also accused Kepler of ‘strenuously cultivating impiety’, 
and a ‘hard and frigid heresy' ^?! Like Froidmont, Inchofer quoted 
the proclamation of Pope Sixtus v, to the effect that any propos- 
itions ‘which pertain to the dogmas of the Faith’ are reserved to 
being exclusively interpreted by the Holy See.?8? He also echoed 
Froidmont for saying that the Copernican theory had set a foot on 
the threshold of heresy, but Inchofer added that this was not just in 
part, but completely’.”* 

Inchofer ended his book by enumerating the various ways in 
which, in his expert opinion, the questionable theory transgressed 
Catholic considerations. He titled that last section “The Author’s 
Censure against the NeoPythagorean Opinion. He said that, first, 
it was ‘offensive’ to say that Earth moves and not the Sun. Second, 
he said that it was ‘scandalous’, for not having any justified ration- 
ale. Third, it was rash or ‘temerarious’. Fourth, he said that it was ‘ill 
sounding’. ‘Fifth, we think that it is erroneous. Affirming the false 
as if true.’ Sixth, he said that it was a ‘conscious heresy’. And lastly, 
‘Seventh, we think that without ambiguity it is openly Heretical: 
because it fights against the explicit truth in the S. Scriptures.’ All 
these terms — offensive, scandalous, temerarious, ill-sounding, erroneous 
and heretical — were standard Catholic categorizations for distinct 
kinds of transgressions.?84 

Did Inchofer's superiors agree with his critiques? A relevant 
piece of evidence appears in a page that Inchofer appended at the 
start of his manuscript. The Jesuits required that every Jesuit should 
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submit any manuscript to an internal review, before it was submit- 
ted to the Roman censors or possible publishers. Thus the Jesuits 
tried to secure a doctrinal uniformity within their works. In his note 
addressed to such Jesuit reviewers, Inchofer explained that he had 
described the theory of the Earth’s motion around the Sun as heret- 
ical only because he had consulted those to whom the right to make 
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that judgement belonge Hence, Francesco Beretta remarks, 


“This text by Inchofer gives us an important indication concerning 
the intention of Urban vm himself.’”*° 

Inchofer declared that the New Pythagorean beliefs were a 
‘Heretical depravity’. It all deviated from the ‘unanimous consen- 
sus’ of the Fathers and the Sacred Tribunal. Inchofer noted that 
he himself had submitted his opinion to the Holy Apostolic See 
and the Sacred Tribunal. He complained that some writers tried to 
accommodate scriptures to their own mathesi, that is, their math- 
ematics or science, and he noted that Philaster had denounced 
this practice as ‘Heresy 43’. Inchofer did not quote that heresy, 
but it denounces Colarbasus, an obscure heretic and follower of 
Valentinus and Pythagoras, who tried to use letters and numbers 
to pronounce about the stars and the lives of men. Inchofer then 
specified that it was very closely related to ‘the Valentinian Heresy’ 
and ‘the philosophy of the Gnostics’. It should be recalled that St 
Hippolytus had complained that Valentinus had derived his heresies 
from Pythagoras and Plato, and therefore was ‘a Pythagorean and 
Platonist, not a Christian’. Inchofer did not explain this at length, 
but it was said that the Gnostics boldly committed a typical error of 
heretics: while purporting to be Christians they modified orthodox 
Christian beliefs by adding notions that were foreign to Christianity, 
such as the transmigration of souls. Accordingly, Inchofer also cited 
the Manichaeans once again. 

Finally, on the very last page of his long manuscript, Inchofer 
again emphasized the offensive core of the Pythagorean heresies: 


but even if the pagan Heathen wanderers degenerate, attrib- 
uting perceptions and comprehension to degenerate the 
mute nature of things, affirming that the universal world 
possesses a soul, even the Earth on which we walk, not 
knowing what kind of strange soul, latching onto the more 
ridiculous or stupid. Such truly impious arguments, and just 
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as formerly the heads of the Church already condemned 
it in sacred laws, and even in Councils, as we show here, 
amply repeating it, we do not seem to exaggerate the case, 


we think not.??? 


Summing up, Inchofer’s manuscript Vindication is a striking docu- 
ment for clearly showing how Galileo” judges could and did link his 
seemingly particular indiscretions with greater pagan heresies. It was 
their obligation to know well the realm of Catholic improprieties, 
and to study the standard canons and history of heresies. 

Inchofer finished his manuscript in 1635. Did he already know 
in 1633 that these pagan beliefs were offensive? Yes, because he men- 
tioned them in his Summary Treatise. He there quoted Augustine's 
brief work on heresies, which includes the heresy of many worlds. 
Moreover, in a book published in 1629 he had already criticized the 
'deliriums' and ‘madness’ of philosophy, including ‘that stars are ani- 
mated’, and ‘that in the immensity of things many seeds exist, which 
can constitute immense worlds, according to Anaximander’.”** 
Inchofer also blamed Anaxagoras for saying that 'animals arose 
from the seeds falling from the heavens.' He mentioned also Thales, 
Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, Democritus, Epicurus, Valentinus and the 
Gnostics.^?? Inchofer thus quoted Irenaeus’s book Against Heresies, 
and referred also to Jerome, Theodoret and Epiphanius — all before 
Galileo” trial.?”° 

Galileo's philosophical or scientific concerns, despite his pre- 
cautions, were easily linked with pagan beliefs contrary to Catholic 
beliefs. Moreover, Galileo's beliefs seemed to be a subset of the her- 
esies of Giordano Bruno. We must be careful when trying to analyse 
topics about which individuals chose to remain silent, yet it is neces- 
sary to identify tacit knowledge, because it too influenced Galileo's 
judges. In writing, Inchofer did not mention the heretic from Nola, 
but Bruno shadow seems to infuse his manuscript text. Inchofer 
rebuked many notions that appear prominently in Bruno’s writings, 
trial and condemnation, including the plurality of inhabited worlds, 
the soul of the world, the Earth's motion and the eternity of the 
world. Remarkably, Inchofer even quoted phrases that had a deep 
significance in Bruno's world view. 

For one, Inchofer mentioned Ecclesiastes to deny the notion 
that the world is eternal, ‘as asserted by some’. He then specified 
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his reference to Ecclesiastes by adding these words in the margin, 
‘what is it that was, that which the future is. Then in the main text 
he added Solomon's words ‘there is nothing new under the Sun' 7?! 
Remarkably, these are the very lines from Ecclesiastes 1:9 that Bruno 
had edited into his personal motto about Pythagoras, which to him 
signified the immortality of the soul and the eternity of primal sub- 
stance. These lines previously had also been appropriated by Origen, 
who construed them as referring to the succession of many worlds. 
Bruno had praised Origen as the only theologian who had dared to 
voice the truth of eternal transmutations. 

Also, in the midst of his long diatribe against Gilbert’s theory of 
magnetism and souls, Inchofer briefly touched upon the key phrase 
of pagan poetry that for decades had inspired some eccentric phil- 
osophers and astrologers, including Bruno, Kepler and Campanella. 
Inchofer briskly quoted and disdained the infectious words of Virgil: 


But really, the animating power of the Earth, and as the 
Poet says, spirit nourishing within, to ennoble, and never- 
theless it is always fixed in place, clinging like an oyster or a 
sponge, benumbed, this implies several more things contrary 
to nature, more than can be easily explained. Since all of this 
lies open to inspection, we need not pursue it more here.” 


Thus Inchofer abruptly and strangely quoted the words that seemed 
to convert ancient poetry into subversive secret knowledge about 
God or polytheism. The cryptic allusion to an oyster or sponge 
seems reminiscent of an argument voiced by Campanella in his 
book of 1620, Sense of Things and Magic. Campanella had there argued 
that the human soul cannot be transmitted into oysters or sponges 
because they are utterly different from humans.??? Campanella and 
Inchofer both critically departed from Bruno, who in one of his early 
discussions of transmigration had specifically said that the substance 
of human souls ‘is the same in essence specifically and generally with 
that of flies, marine oysters and plants, and of whatever thing that is 
animated, or having soul" ??* Bruno boldly affirmed the equivalence 
of human souls with those of very different beings. The same soul 
of the world inhabited all living things. 

Inchofer’s attacks against the pagan religious notions show that 
indeed he was not merely concerned about philosophy, astronomy or 
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physics. Instead, he was most upset about a clear and present danger: 
an apparent heretical challenge to Catholicism. It was what Inchofer 
called the ‘NeoPythagorean theology’. 

I suspect that other consultants and Inquisitors in Galileo’s trial 
were similarly aware of how Galileo's views seemed akin to pagan 
claims that saintly Catholic authorities had repeatedly denounced 
in the Pythagoreans, Democritus, Porphyry, Origen, Virgilius, 
Abelard and Bruno. We have already seen that Cardinal Barberini 
was very annoyed by what Galileo’s work implied: that the Earth is 
a star — a Pythagorean belief denied by Aristotle but which Bruno 
and Foscarini had defended, and which the cardinals had censored 
in Copernicus. To find out whether other participants in Galileo's 
trial criticized Pythagorean notions, it would be necessary to inspect 
all of their extant writings. For example, soon after Galileo” trial, 
another one of the critical consultants, Zaccaria Pasqualigo, did 
reject the ‘vain’ opinion of Pythagoras about the transmigration of 
souls, and he echoed Aristotle’s argument that ‘there cannot exist 
another world.””° 

Furthermore, I wonder which censors, consultants and 
Inquisitors associated the Galileo affair with the transgressions of 
Giordano Bruno. At the time the documents from Bruno’ trials were 
still available to the Inquisitors. I should point out one intriguing 
trace of evidence. In the 1920s Enrico Carusi found new documents 
from Bruno’s trial in Rome. Between two sheets of “The Decree of 
the Congregation of the Holy Office’ regarding Giordano Bruno, 
dated 20 January 1600, Carusi found a slip of paper that reads ‘From 
the sheets of F. Mo ... of this Congregation there remains only to 
add the 2nd decree of friar Giordano Bruno, all the others have 
been posted.””” Luigi Firpo conjectured that this referred to a com- 
pilation of documents prepared for the ‘Father Monster’, Niccolo 
Riccardi. This sliver of evidence showed that Riccardi had consulted 
the proceedings against Bruno. Unfortunately, as Luigi Firpo notes, 


the slip of paper found by Carusi is now missing.^?? 


Campanella’s Exile and Death 


Meanwhile, Campanella’s hyperbolic explanations of Pope Urban's 
poems failed to win the approval of the Curia for publication. 
Protestant reformers had argued that Urban’s Roman ideas were 
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proof of his perversion, so Campanella’s emphasis on classical 
sources would hardly help the Papacy, as historian Peter Rietbergen 
remarks: “The Pope, afraid he himself might fall under suspicion of 
harbouring Copernican, and worse, Pythagorean and neo-Platonic 
views, resignedly accepted the fact that the Campanella-edition of 
his poems would not be after all’??? 

Soon after Galileo was sentenced to live under house arrest, 
Campanella too was discredited. Members of the Spanish govern- 
ment complained about his presence in the Vatican, because they 
suspected his involvement in acts of insurgency in Naples.°” In 
addition he was subjected to persecution by the Master of the Sacred 
Palace, Riccardi. In 1634 Campanella fled to France, at least with the 
apparent support of letters from the Pope. Campanella then stayed 
at a convent in Paris with fellow Dominicans. Fortunately he was 
also well received by some French savants and by Cardinal Richelieu, 
and even received a few kind words from King Louis xm. 

Campanella then tried to retaliate against Riccardi by attacking 
his writings, unsuccessfully. He promptly published new books and 
second editions of his works in Paris and Lyon. These were initially 
sanctioned by the Catholic faculty of the Sorbonne. However, one 
of the Pope's emissaries in France and Cardinal Francesco Barberini 
both warned in letters that Campanella's theology was dangerous, 
requesting that he be discredited before Cardinal Richelieu and 
the French court, and that the publication of his works should be 
opposed.?? Francesco Barberini stressed that it was important to 
monitor Campanella with vigilance because he was ‘temerarious, and 
presumes to know much’, he was prone to ‘writing extravagances’, 
and worse — capable of ‘being a Heresiarch'.??? In another letter 
he warned that Campanella was 'volatile, inconstant and cannot 
be trusted’, because he might wilfully make himself the leader ‘of 
some pernicious doctrine’, and therefore that it might even be neces- 
sary to remove him from Paris.” Hence the initial, warm welcome 
that Campanella had received in France, from Richelieu, the liberal 
Sorbonne and even the King, quickly crumbled. Early in May 1636 
the faculty of the Sorbonne retracted all of the approbations it had 
inscribed in Campanella's recent books.??^ His request to publish 
Theologica, his new manuscript, was also denied.??? 

For years Campanella had heard complaints about his book Oz 
the Sense of Things and Magic. He had planned to publish a second 
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edition, which would include an addendum defending his claims. 
Although the Sorbonne had retracted its authorization to publish 
his books, Campanella had previously secured permissions to pub- 
lish his Defence of On the Sense of Things in Rome, in 1631, and also in 
January and April of 1636 in Paris. Therefore his Defence was finally 
printed in 1637, with such permissions, together with a full copy of 
On the Sense of Things. Campanella opened the book with a dedica- 
tion to Cardinal Richelieu, exhorting him actually to build the City 
of the Sun that he had written about many years ago.?96 

In his Defence Campanella tried to prove several controversial 
propositions, as if many great authorities clearly supported them. 
His main two theses were that things have sense and that the world 
has a soul! Campanella waged an attack on many fronts, which 
he called ‘phalanges’. He gave dozens of arguments to insist that 
things really do have sense, quoting profusely from the works of 
many authorities, including many saints, such as John Chrysostom, 
Ambrose, Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, Clement, Irenaeus, Augustine, 
Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. He also quoted sev- 
eral other Christian authors, including Lactantius, Clement of 
Alexandria, Eusebius of Caesarea and even Origen. Contrary to 
Melchior Inchofer, Campanella construed any authors metaphor 
about things or parts of the world somehow perceiving as literally 
true. Hence the world was alive. 

The ‘corporeal world’, Campanella wrote, is an image of God or, 
more exactly, ‘a living statue of God’. He said that in articulating this 
view he was following Orpheus, Timaeus and Origen.* He noted 
that Orpheus believed that the world is a rational animal, with sense 
and reason, as reported by Eusebius.??? Then Campanella added a 
very eccentric and wilful ‘conclusion’, as he wrote: “Therefore it is an 
error, and at least a material heresy, to deny the soulful life of mat- 
erial things. But a formal heresy against all the Scriptures to deny 
life, and sense in every way.?? He then claimed to be following the 
rules of Augustine, Thomas Aquinas and the Sacred Canon, yet none 
of those sources attributed soulful life to material things. 

Years earlier, in his original edition of the Sense of Things, 
Campanella had said that Copernicus ascribed both motion and 
sense to the Earth. Now that the Copernican or Pythagorean doc- 
trine was clearly heretical, however, Campanella did not repeat 
or elaborate his earlier claim. In that first edition, Campanella's 
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comments on the soul of the world appeared in only six pages, 
in subtle and understated ways. But in his Defence he added fif- 
teen more pages discussing this thesis openly and vigorously, and 
articulating it in detail. To Varro, Anaxagoras and the Stoics he 
attributed the opinion that God actually is the soul of the world.?!? 
He contrasted their opinion to the notion that, instead, God cre- 
ated an intelligent soul of the world, and Campanella credited 
this notion to "Timaeus the Pythagorean’, and to Plato, Porphyry, 
Plutarch, Plotinus, Proclus, Iamblichus, Virgil, Calcidius, Numenius, 
Ficino, Christopher Landinus, Pico della Mirandola, St Basil and 
Gregory of Nyssa. He could have added Giordano Bruno to the list. 
Furthermore, Campanella quoted the ringing lines from the sixth 
book of Virgil's Aeneid, which he wrote as: 


In the beginning, the Sky and Lands, and regions of water, 
Shining globe of the Moon, and Titanic stars 
the Spirit nourishes within; the totality infused through 
the limbs, 
a Mind agitates the Mass, and intermixes itself with 
the great body?" 


Campanella remarked that Virgil rightly said ‘that a mind is infused 
in the limbs of the world, totally agitating the mass, which forms 
all bodies, and animates, and produces for its own ends’.*”” He also 
quoted the alleged words of Pythagoras, as reported by Clement of 
Alexandria, that God is not outside the world, but is within every- 
thing, and is the mind and mover of all. Campanella immediately 
explained the alleged words of Pythagoras, saying: “Therefore God 
did appoint the world intrinsically to give; and in his light, and 
contemplation, and it produces the vivification of souls. ^? 

To justify his belief that the Earth somehow vivifies all organ- 
isms, Campanella also quoted passages from the Bible. For example, 
he quoted that God commanded: ‘waters produce living reptile 
souls, and volatile’ (Genesis 1:20), and that God commanded: ‘Earth 
produce living souls’ (Genesis 1:24).?^ Thus Campanella construed 
many biblical statements very literally, wherever it suited his pur- 
pose, and contrary to orthodox Catholic interpretations. Campanella 
insisted that souls do not come from nothing nor from a substance, 
but from the soul of the world. He argued that heat animates all, 
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that there is a spirit in the bodily humours, a kind of animal heat: in 
humore spiritus (calor animalis). He quoted Aristotle on how animals 
are generated from solar heat. He did not mention that others such 
as Kepler and Julius Caesar Scaliger had echoed the same argument. 
Campanella clarified that although the universal mind animates the 
world, animals gain their senses from the etherial heat. Again, to 
substantiate his argument that the soul is conceived in the air and 
diffused in the body, he cited passages from ancient and religious 
authorities, including Moses, Augustine, Lactantius, Aristotle, Pliny, 
Averroes and Galen.3!5 

By stressing the sense and soul of all things, Campanella 
claimed to oppose atheism. Meanwhile, still in 1637, a Greek 
priest living in Paris, Athanasios Rhetor, drafted a book attack- 
ing Campanella’s ‘errors’. Rhetor promptly sent his manuscript to 
Rome for approval and publication. He also extracted an abridged 
version, which the Sorbonne approved for publication in 1638, 
titled Anti-Campanella, A Summary Written against the Book On the 
Sense of Things and Magic. Rhetor explained that he had written his 
tract to defend the Catholic truth and to warn Christians against a 
nefarious doctrine. He argued that the thesis that ‘things have sense’ 
was a heresy. His main complaint was against the notion of the soul 
of the world. He complained that this was a dogma ethnicum, that 
is, a pagan doctrine. 

Campanella had said that the conscious and intelligent world 
was ‘the most noble, the best, and the most beautiful of beings’, and 
that it was ‘the son of the sovereign good’, and even the first instru- 
ment of God's wisdom.?'6 Therefore Father Rhetor argued that this 
doctrine was heretical, because it conflated the world with Christ, 
the only true son of God?" It was also heretical to claim that the 
world was a being with a soul superior to those of humans, he said, 
because humans were the only beings who had been created in the 
image of God. Ihe Greek priest further argued that God, in order to 
create and act, did not need any mediator or instrument such as the 
soul of the world.?!? Bellarmine had made that argument. Rhetor 
also criticized Campanella's City of the Sun as indecent and impious, 
and noted the disrespectful way in which the author had named 
Jesus Christ and the Prophets merely in a list containing impious 
and atheist legislators. Rhetor said that Campanella actually taught 


atheism while pretending to do the opposite.3!? 
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In his dedicatory preface to the Chancellor of the Sorbonne, 
Father Rhetor asked the Chancellor to rage against Campanella’s 
pestilent doctrine potentially capable of dragging many souls to per- 
dition. Rhetor demanded that Campanella be punished, and that the 
reading, printing and sale of his books be rigorously prohibited.*”° 

Meanwhile, despite all misfortunes, old Campanella remained 
optimistic. One of his Parisian friends, Nicolas Chorier, wrote down 
an anecdote that conveys Campanella’s positive outlook and his 
notion of the soul of the world as the warm, divine breath: 


He [Campanella] was a joyful and festive man: when he 
walked in the farmland or in the garden, all he did and said 
was that he was glad to have remissions from serious labours, 
which relax the mind. He chased birds, trying to run, with 
the heavy mass of his old and obese body, tossing his hat 
into the air, he turned to them and said, ‘Inhale, inhale, life 
from the life of the world. Air is the life of the world’, he 
said, ‘which is the soul of nature. ??! 


In May 1639 Campanella suffered colic pains for three weeks. He 
then died, long before Rhetor’s critique was finally printed. 
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WORLDS ON THE MOON 
AND THE STARS 


with Pythagorean beliefs. In 1638, while Galileo was living 

under house arrest, an Anglican clergyman and Fellow of the 
Royal Society, John Wilkins, published a treatise titled The Discovery 
of a World in the Moon. Wilkins sought to prove that the Moon was a 
habitable world. He explained that many ancient and modern math- 
ematicians had defended this thesis. He noted that some attributed 
this belief to the very ancient Greek poet Orpheus, followed by 
Xenophanes, Anaxagoras, Democritus and Heraclitus. Wilkins then 
added ‘unto these agreed Pythagoras, who thought that our Earth was 
but one of the Planets which move round about the Sun, (as Aristotle 
relates it of him) and the Pythagoreans in general did affirm, that the 
Moon also was terrestrial, that she was inhabited as this lower world.” 

Then Wilkins echoed ‘Plutarch’s’ account in the Placita, about 
the creatures and plants living there. Wilkins wrote that Plato too 
had agreed with ‘this opinion of Pythagoras’, and that Aristotle 
had opposed it but that it had never been refuted with any solid 
reason. Wilkins said that Nicholas of Cusa and Giordano Bruno had 
asserted that every star is a world, but that the narrower proposition, 
about the Moon being an inhabitable world, had been more directly 
substantiated by Maestlin, Kepler and Galileo. 

Wilkins argued that although some readers dismissed Kepler’s 
and Galileo's remarks about the Moon being another world, by con- 
struing them as jests, such comments were really meant seriously, 
because otherwise Campanella would not have had to apologize for 
Galileo, and ‘Galileo would never have suffered so much for it as 


L« Inchofer and Campanella, other writers associated Galileo 
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afterwards he did.’ Wilkins celebrated the invention of the telescope, 
he praised Galileo as ‘the new Ambassador of the Gods furnished 
with this perspective to unfold the nature of the Stars, and awaken 
the ghosts of the ancient philosophers’. 

Furthermore, Wilkins tried to prove the proposition that ‘a plur- 
ality of worlds does not contradict any principle or reason of faith.’ 
To do so, he attacked Aristotle’s inferences and he listed alleged 
reasons why ‘some say’ that such a proposition is contrary to scrip- 
tures: that Moses spoke only about one world, that St John had said 
that God made the world, in the singular, as Thomas Aquinas had 
argued, and that "Ihe opinion of more worlds has in ancient times 
been accounted a heresy, and Baronius affirms that for this very 
reason, Virgilius was cast out of his Bishopric, and excommunicated 
from the Church’, and hence he was ‘condemned’.? But Wilkins 
thoroughly disagreed, giving multiple arguments, even clarifying 
that Pope Zacharias had actually been concerned about there being 
a habitable world within the Earth. 


How Heretical, Really? 


In the end, the Pythagorean claims of the Copernicans are note- 
worthy in light of the pagan heresies that early Christian authorities 
had damned. An intriguing question remains: to what extent were 
the so-called Pythagorean beliefs considered heretical in the 1610s 
and thereafter? This broad question is difficult to answer mainly 
because there were disagreements about what constitutes a heresy. 
There was no single inquisitorial list that comprehensively itemized 
all propositions that were deemed heretical by all Catholics. Multiple 
compendiums had different lists, and individuals disagreed about 
which departures from orthodoxy were grave enough to be heretical. 
Yet we can get a sense of the answer by first discussing a narrower 
question: to what extent was the Earth’s motion around the Sun 
viewed as heretical? This question is a subset of the first, since the 
Inquisition and the Index had called it a ‘Pythagorean doctrine’. 

It was not merely a notion from astronomy. Instead, it was also 
a part of an eccentric religious conception that the Earth has a soul, 
and therefore it is a living animal that moves like other animated 
beings, as argued by Ovid, Origen, Ficino, Bruno, Gilbert, Kepler, 
Campanella and others. 
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Here are some of the disagreements, the wide spectrum of opin- 
ions, on whether this Pythagorean doctrine was heretical. In 1584 
Diego de Zúñiga said that ‘the statement of the Pythagoreans’ could 
be used to explain Holy Scriptures. Yet in 1597 the Catholic Consultors 
censured the proposition that Earth moves in the works of Giordano 
Bruno. In response, Bruno insisted that Earth spins and moves but 
the firmament does not, and he denied that this undermines divine 
scriptures. However, any Catholic who refused to abandon an opinion 
that contradicted the Bible was considered a heretic. 

Catholic writers referred to claims about Earth’s motion and 
the Sun’s immobility in various ways. The Jesuit Serarius said that 
it was heretical. Ihe astronomer Nicholas Mulerius wrote that ‘we 
would not dare to fall into the opinion of the Pythagoreans, which is 
openly contrary to Scriptures’. Fathers Zufiiga and Foscarini argued 
instead that the ‘Pythagorean opinions’ actually do not disagree with 
scriptures. But then Cardinal Bellarmine warned Foscarini that 
actually it ‘is a very dangerous thing, likely not only to irritate all 
scholastic philosophers and theologians, but also to harm the Holy 
Faith by rendering Holy Scripture false’. In private Bellarmine 
seems to have held an even stronger opinion, as Prince Cesi wrote 
to Galileo: ‘Bellarmine told me that he considers it heretical, and 
that the motion of the Earth, without any doubt, is contrary to 
Scripture.’* Galileo disagreed. In a deposition, Father Caccini said 
that it was ‘nearly heretical’. But in private he too was apparently 
more critical: Giannozzo Attavanti reported that Caccini had told 
him that the Sun’s immobility was indeed ‘a heretical proposition? 
Father Ferdinando Ximenes said that it was ‘false and heretical. 
The Tuscan ambassador Piero Guicciardini wrote that Bellarmine 
and Pope Paul v had called it ‘erroneous and heretical.” Alessandro 
Tassoni said ‘heretical’.* The official Notice from Rome ‘to be pub- 
lished everywhere’ said that the Congregation of the Index ruled that 
‘the Pythagorean opinion by which the Earth moves and the Sun 
stays fixed is contrary to Sacred Scripture.’ Father Antonio Querengo 
said that the opinion ‘manifestly dissents from the infallible dogmas 
of the Church"? In 1631 Froidmont and Jean Morin hesitated to con- 
demn it as heretical, pending Pope Urban’s explicit judgement, but 
they called it ‘temerarious’, and entering ‘the threshold of heresy’.”° 
By 1635 Melchior Inchofer judged that this Pythagorean opinion 


was offensive, scandalous, temerarious and heretical. 
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From this sample of more than fifteen Catholic individuals we 
see that there were various disagreements, describing the Earth’s 
motion and Sun’s immobility as consonant with scriptures, or 
temerarious, erroneous, false, contrary to scriptures, nearly heretical 
or heretical. Likewise, other so-called Pythagorean doctrines were 
variously viewed. 

Consider the thesis that multiple worlds exist. In 1631 Froidmont 
cited Pope Zacharias at length to finally say that the notions that 
there is another Sun, another Moon or another inhabited Earth 
are ‘heretical, or are nearly so’."* Inchofer referred to the idea that 
there are worlds in the Moon or the Sun as monstrous ‘errors’. 
In his long manuscript he condemned it as ‘heretical’, following 
Philaster, Zacharias and others. Previously, in his Defence of Galileo, 
Campanella too had noted that St John Chrysostom had said that it 
is ‘heretical and contrary to scriptures’ to assert that there are ‘many 
heavens and orbs’. Campanella was not the only one; for example, 
the Jesuit Nicolas Caussin also cited Chrysostom to note that her- 
etics believe in ‘other starry heavens and worlds’. But Campanella 
and Wilkins disagreed with them and celebrated what they admired 
as a great discovery by Galileo. 

Domenico Gravina voiced a critical and authoritative opinion. 
Gravina was a consultor of the Inquisition, and in 1630 he published 
the Catholic Prescriptions against Heretics of our Times. Gravina listed 
and denounced many heresies, and among those he argued that ‘it is 
very clearly against the orthodox faith to dogmatize’ that ‘matter is 
coeternal with God’, and to ‘defend the transmigration of souls’, and 
‘to dream of many worlds preceding the formation of our first par- 
ents.! Bruno had been accused of these very claims, but as usual he 
was not mentioned in this book. Gravina denounced such claims right 
alongside heresies about adultery, being re-baptized, having sex with 
demons, and denying that souls were created by God.'^ As a consultor 
of the Inquisition, Gravina knew the Inquisitors in Galileo’s trial, 
Inquisitors whom he named and praised in his writings.” 

Likewise, in a book of 1629, an authoritative Spanish jurist 
rejected the plurality of worlds by referring to St Augustine's work 
on heresies, along with the writings of Aristotle, Tertullian, St 
Isidore and Justus Lipsius.!9 Similarly, editions of St Jerome's works 
also denounced the notion as heretical.!” Another book of 1631 cited 
Augustine to argue that it is false that the world is eternal and that 
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‘innumerable worlds’ exist.!* New editions of Augustine’s author- 
itative and selective list of heresies continued to include the ‘77th 
heresy’: that innumerable worlds exist." Furthermore, the ‘opinion 
of innumerable worlds’ was also listed as a heresy in the authorita- 
tive compendium of Canon Law issued by Pope Gregory xii, which 
was printed in 1582, 1591, 1605 and 1622 — which was still the official 
code of law in 1633.7° 

Furthermore, the Jesuit theologian Antonio Rubio had decried 
the belief in many worlds in a book first published in 1617 and 
reprinted in 1620, 1625 and 1626. Rubio identified it as a heresy and 
cited critics of this belief, including Augustine.” As noted before, 
Rubio did not attribute this belief to Pythagoras. But multiple writers 
attributed the theory of more than one world to Pythagoras or the 
Pythagoreans, including ‘Plutarch’, Hippolytus, Lucian, Iamblichus, 
Theodoret, Bruno, Piccolomini, Kepler, de Nancel, Lagalla, Galileo, 
Jean Tarde and Campanella. 

Moreover, when the Calvinist minister Johann Heinrich Alsted 
authored a ‘Chronology of Heresies, Sects and Schismatics’, in the 
1620s, he listed ancient and recent heresies, including ‘inventing 
innumerable worlds’. Did Alsted know about Bruno? Yes, and he 
had studied Bruno's art of memory.? Some other books, though, 
were not as explicit. One theologian in 1624, for example, discussed 
the notions of pagan philosophers such as Thales, Pythagoras, Plato 
and Anaximander, and noted that ‘even in the Church the errors of 
such philosophers have induced heresies.’ Among the various ques- 
tionable philosophical views, the author included the claim that 
‘innumerable worlds’ exist.” Here the claim of heresy was ascribed 
to philosophers in general, not overtly to the one thesis in ques- 
tion in particular. Regardless, other more authoritative works did 
categorize it as a heresy, as we have seen. 

Next, consider the thesis that Earth has a soul. Bruno affirmed it 
as compatible with scriptures, calling it a ‘Pythagorean doctrine’ and 
he advocated this ‘Pythagorean way’ of reading the Bible in order 
to understand what Christians mean by ‘the Holy Spirit’. Bruno’ 
Inquisitors disagreed with his departure from the Council of Trent: 
only the Holy Church had the right to interpret or explain scrip- 
tures, not the Pythagoreans and not Bruno. Apparently Bruno did 
not know that it was a heresy to say that the Holy Spirit is the soul 
of the world.” 
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By 1611 Campanella cited Origen to support ‘the Pythagorean 
dogmas’ that Earth is alive and soulful, like the stars. Yet any 
Inquisitor who knew Origen’s infamous heresies knew that, ‘If 
anyone shall say that the Sun, the Moon and the stars are also 
rational beings’, that person is a heretic.”° Bishop Tempier too had 
censured the belief that the heavenly bodies have souls. Hence, in 
1613 one of Galileo critics, the clergyman Francesco Ingoli, declared 
(in a dinner hosted by Prince Cesi) that the opinion 'that the heavens 
are animated’ had been ‘condemned as erroneous by the Sorbonne of 
Paris’.”’ Yet Galileo secretly thought that a vivifying spirit emanates 
from the Sun. 

Accordingly, in 1627 one theologian warned that Christians 
should approach Plato's doctrines with caution, rejecting the belief 
that the world is a soulful animal, ‘that which is denied by our law’, 
because ‘if it were allowed, it would give the opportunity to Heretics 
who hold (wrongly) that the heavens and the elements are animated, 
an opinion that is false & heretical and is legally condemned & 
reproved."? That same year the Index of Forbidden Books prohib- 
ited a treatise by Robert Fludd (who had been physician to King 
James 1 of England), which argued that the world has a soul that 
emanates from the Sun, by the Trinity, which is how God becomes 
ubiquitous.” Fludd argued that this world soul animates and 
vivifies beings and he attributed this belief to the Platonists, the 
Pythagoreans and others, and he quoted Virgil's line 'Spirit nour- 
ishes within’.*° Hence, in 1631 Froidmont dismissed Kepler's claim 
that the Earth has a soul as a delusion. Father Rhetor said that it 
was heretical. Inchofer categorized it as an ‘error’ that leads to other 
‘deceptive errors’. In addition, in his manuscript Vindication he duly 
quoted the Fifth Ecumenical Council and declared that it was a 
heresy to believe that Earth or the heavenly bodies have souls. 

Next, the doctrine of the transmigration of souls was not 
merely heretical: it was anti- Christian. Irenaeus had denounced the 
Gnostics for this belief. Theodoret said that Mani and the Gnostics 
had copied it from Plato and Pythagoras. It was also often attrib- 
uted to Empedocles and Simon Magus, to Basilides, as an alleged 
punishment for sinners, and to Carpocrates and his followers. 
Hippolytus, Tertullian and Epiphanius denounced this notion in 
Pythagoras, Marcion, Valentinus, Elchasai, Colarbasus, the Gnostics 
and the Manichaeans. For centuries it continued to be criticized 
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as a common ‘error’ of the heathen or even the ancient Hebrews.*? 
In 1599 it was condemned again in the Synod of Diamper. Any 
Catholics who asserted this error, especially against fair warn- 
ing, were regarded as heretics.?^ Accordingly, in 1620 Campanella 
referred to Pythagorean transmigration as a heresy.” 

Next, some notions that were often attributed to the 
Pythagoreans were also classified as heretical even though they were 
too widespread among various religious and philosophical groups 
to be identified simply as Pythagorean. In particular the notion that 
souls are immortal had been frequently attributed to Pythagoras 
since antiquity. But it was also attributed to other philosophers, such 
as Plato and Empedocles, both of whom were said to be follow- 
ers of Pythagoras. Christian writers denounced this notion because 
it claimed that souls pre-exist human bodies or are themselves 
corporeal. Instead of naming it in relation to any particular phil- 
osopher, this heresy became associated with prominent Christian 
heretics, such as Origen and Tertullian. Thus the ‘Origenists’ and 
‘Tertullianists’ appeared in St Isidore’s list of heresies, and conse- 
quently also in the Corpus of Canon Law published by Pope Gregory 
x11, which states, for example, that the Tertullianists are those who 
proclaim that ‘the soul is immortal, but preaching that it is corporeal, 
and they think that the souls of men who are sinners are converted 
into daemons after death’.** Like other entries, this heresy does not 
specify the Pythagoreans by name but such beliefs had often been 
attributed to them. 

Consider finally the French scholar Gabriel Naudé. He had been 
a prominent librarian in Paris, until in 1629 he became the librarian 
for Cardinal Giovanni Francesco Guidi di Bagno in Rome. In 1640 
Naudé wrote a letter to the astronomer Ismaél Boulliau, in which 
he argued: 


I'm afraid that the old theological heresies are nothing by 
comparison to the new ones, which the Astronomers want to 
introduce with their worlds, or rather the lunar and celestial 
Earths. Because the consequence of these will be much more 
perilous than the previous ones, and will introduce some very 
strange revolutions. God help, above all, those who would 
say about Lucian that what he gave us as extravagant fables, 
and which he professed to not exist and to not be true, that 
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it would be verified to be the truth itself, what do you think 
that he would say? This reminds me of the Antipodes, which 
nobody could believe for some two or three hundred years 
without being declared a Heretic." 


It should be recalled that Bruno himself had said that Lucian had 
made the mistake of not realizing that the Moon and planets really 
are inhabited. Like Inchofer and others, Naudé thought that the 
belief in other worlds was a heresy. In a previous book, Naudé had 
complained about recent ‘innovators’ who followed Telesio, Bruno 
and Campanella, *who truly have no other intention but to strike 
this Philosophy with an elbow, and to ruin this great building that 
Aristotle and more than twelve thousand others who have inter- 
preted him have struggled to build over a long span of years'.? When 
his employer Cardinal Guidi di Bagno died, in 1641, Naudé became a 
librarian for Cardinal Antonio Barberini, brother of Francesco, head 
of the Inquisition. As we will see, other members of the Barberinis’ 
entourage shared the same concerns. 

Summing up, from the 1590s until the 1640s there were vari- 
ous opinions about the acceptability, error or gravity of several 
so-called Pythagorean beliefs. Since we presently have more anec- 
dotal evidence that some individual clergymen explicitly described 
the Earth's immobility and the Sun's motion as heretical, it might 
seem that such views were stronger than the opinions against other 
‘Pythagorean doctrines. But no, on the contrary, the opinion that 
many or innumerable worlds exist was more objectionable pre- 
cisely because it had been explicitly listed as a heresy for centuries, 
whereas the former opinions had not. Galileo, in particular, was not 
accused of such a belief because unlike Bruno and Kepler he had 
specifically abstained from elaborating such notions. Immediately 
after the proceedings of 1616 Galileo wrote to Cardinal Muti's 
nephew, to clarify statements Galileo had made in front of the 
Cardinal, insisting now that it was 'absolutely false and impossible" 
that there are plants, animals and intelligent human beings living 
on the Moon. Galileo was covering his tracks, intentionally moving 
away from the kinds of claims that could get him in trouble. It was 
to Galileo advantage that he did not assert that human souls are 
reborn in other worlds, or that the Earth has a soul, or worse, that 
its soul is the Holy Spirit. 
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According to standard practice, if an Inquisitor informed a 
Catholic person that their opinion was an error, by its opposition to 
scriptures, that person had to abandon that error or else be treated 
as a heretic: one who wilfully chooses false beliefs. The belief of a 
moving Earth was dangerously connected to heretical notions. For 
Inchofer the cause was false: that Earth has a soul, and therefore its 
alleged effect was also false: that therefore it moves. 

Thomas Aquinas had defined heresy as a kind of infidelity in 
men who profess the faith of Christ, yet corrupt its dogmas. In 1616 
the Congregation of the Index had described the Pythagorean doc- 
trine of the Suns immobility as being ‘formally heretical’. Such a 
heresy was ‘formal in that any Catholic who asserted it was wilfully 
departing from scriptural truth. Obstinate adhesion to false beliefs 
constituted formal heresy. Or, if instead someone asserted a heretical 
proposition out of mere ignorance of the true creed, that is, if they 
could reasonably be excused of not knowing the truth, then such a 
heresy would be described merely as ‘material’ or ‘objective’. 

Since the Earth’s immobility was not expressly defined as an art- 
icle of faith, some Catholics described the opposite view, the Earth’s 
mobility, as being a ‘nearly heretical proposition’. The Sun’s mobility 
was more directly connected to an article of faith, inasmuch as it 
seemed to be necessarily implied by the Joshua miracle. How could 
it stop moving if it were always immobile? 

Galileo’s attempt to interpret the Joshua miracle as meaning 
the opposite of what it literally said was just one among several 
ways to interpret the Bible, in so-called Pythagorean ways. Another 
such interpretation was Brunos effort to construe the Holy Spirit 
as the soul of the world. A further Pythagorean interpretation was 
to construe the Resurrection of Jesus as a kind of transmigration 
of his soul. Furthermore Galileo’s eccentric advocate, Campanella, 
insisted that Catholics should use a better philosophy (instead of 
Aristotle) for interpreting scriptures, arguing that the Bible should 
be interpreted ‘according to the philosophy of Pythagoras’. All 
such Pythagorean interpretations violated the Council of Trent. 
Inquisitors viewed heresy as one of the worst possible crimes and 
their obligation was to purify the faith. Therefore both Bruno and 
Galileo were condemned as heretics. Whereas Cardinal Bellarmine 
was converted into a saint. 
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Bellarmine’s Innumerable Suns 


Cardinal Bellarmine did not believe in Bruno’s innumerable worlds, 
but he did believe in the world of the afterlife, Paradise, complete 
with ‘innumerable angels’. Echoing the Bible, he described it as a 
kingdom, a city and ‘a house full of mansions’. The year when he 
confronted Galileo, 1616, Bellarmine published a book about that 
heavenly kingdom. In 1584 Bruno had written that ‘innumerable 
suns’ exist, and now Bellarmine also said that they certainly do, but 
in heaven itself. He mentioned the biblical miracle in which Jesus 
Christ shone with the brightness of the Sun. Bellarmine then said 
that in God’s kingdom all persons who are blessed and just will 
also shine like the Sun. And he said that all the saints, the Virgin 
Mary and Christ will also shine gloriously: “What then will it be, to 
behold innumerable Suns, he asked — and he replied that one’s eyes 
would be blessed, ‘so that they may observe without injury not one 
Sun, but innumerably many’.*’ At the time, the expression innumer- 
abiles Soles was extremely rare: I have found only one earlier instance 
of it, in Bruno’s book of 1584. Therefore I suspect that Bellarmine 
appropriated the phrase from none other than the heretic from Nola. 
According to both Bruno and Bellarmine, the innumerable suns 
‘glorified’ God.** 

Bellarmine also mentioned the superior pleasure of eventually 
and ultimately, in death, learning directly from God about nature and 
astronomy, instead of from one’s feeble observations and thoughts 
during life. He wrote: 


But not only is the sight of God promised to holy men in 
heaven, but also of all things which God has made. Here 
on Earth we observe by our eyesight the Sun, & Moon, 
& stars, & lands, & seas, & rivers, & animals, & trees, & 
metals. But our mind observes nothing, that is, it does not 
perfectly know any created substance, no essential differ- 
ences, no properties, no powers; man does not even see his 
own soul, but like the blind it [the mind] palpates the effects, 
and by discoursing by reason it acquires some knowledge. 
Therefore, what a joy will it be, when to our intelligence will 
be revealed, manifestly, the nature of all things, differences, 
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properties, powers? And with what great exultation, amazed, 
will we see the army of innumerable angels, none of whom 
resembles each other, and shall clearly see the differences and 
singularities of all! For such a theatre will be, how desirable, 
how lovable, when holy men from the beginning of the 
world until the end will all be congregated with Angels, 
and we will be allowed to see each of their merits, palms [of 
victory] and crowns! Not without delight and pleasure will 
we see the crimes and torments of the damned; in which the 
sanctity of the pious, and God’s justice, marvellously shines; 
then His hands will be washed in the blood of the sinners, 
as the Prophet predicted so long ago.” 


In Bellarmine’s vision of heaven, he would finally enjoy seeing the 
bloody torments of heretics such as Bruno. 

The founder of the Jesuits, Ignatius of Loyola, had encouraged 
them to meditate on the great fires of Hell, to hear the wailings, 
smell the filth, taste the sad tears of the damned, and feel how the 
fires burn the soul.*° 

During the last years of his life Bellarmine was head of both 
the Inquisition and the Congregation of the Index. His last days 
were described by an English Jesuit who witnessed his death.“ 
Bellarmine became very ill in late August 1621, when he was almost 
79 years old. After days of illness, he prepared the last confession of 
his life, but as that English Jesuit reported, ‘such was the innocency 
of the man, that albeit he were in his perfect sense, yet could he 
hardly find what to confess.’ Bellarmine found a few minor defects, 
for which a Father absolved him. The next day the Pope visited him 
and Bellarmine reportedly spoke: ‘nothing troubles my conscience; 
for God (His goodness still be thanked therefore) hath so preserved 
me hitherto, as that I do not remember in the whole course of my 
life to have committed any scandalous action.’ Was his memory 
clear? He said that he felt no weakness of mind yet. 

Bellarmine was notified that he would soon die, so he requested 
the sacraments. He then ate ‘the body of Christ’, the wafer, and 
tasted His blood, the wine, and was anointed. Many men visited 
him — cardinals, bishops and clergymen — ‘not only to see him, but 
to kiss his hands, his head, or some other thing about him; and 
when therein they had satisfied their devotion, they would touch his 
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body with their books, their beads, handkerchiefs, crosses, medals 
and other similar things, and that very reverently on their knees’. 
Many cardinals asked for his blessing, ‘and they seized his hand, 
and blessed themselves with it’. While he was unconscious or unre- 
sponsive, the cardinals, bishops and prelates sent many little caps of 
silk, which they would wear, and such caps were placed one by one 
on Bellarmine’s head, ‘and with them they sent also little crosses of 
gold and silver, reliquaries, prayer books, and other things to touch 
him, and that in such multitude, as there were more than one hun- 
dred and fifty red, white and other caps put on and taken from his 
head during this time’, and more afterward. Medical attendants 
applied leeches to reduce his inflammation, and ‘they used clean 
white handkerchiefs whereon the creatures might disgorge, and car- 
ried them away, stained with sacred blood, for distribution among 
their friends.’ 

The Pope then gifted a plenary indulgence to frail, old Bellarmine 
to cancel any and all temporary punishment due to sins, to thus send 


The embalmed corpse of Cardinal Bellarmine, at the Church of St Ignatius, the 
chapel of the Collegio Romano. His body wears the red robes, hat and shoes of a 
cardinal, displayed behind glass and under bright lightbulbs. 
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The golden mask of 
Bellarmine’s corpse. 
Beneath the mask, 


one can see the back 
of his skull. 


‘the hammer of the heretics’ straight to heaven. Finally they laid ‘a 
great crucifix’ upon his lips, and let it rest upon his shoulders. 

On the morning of 17 September 1621 Bellarmine was dead. 
Allegedly some people in the city miraculously heard his voice that 
morning, saying, Addio, adesso me ne vado in paradiso, ‘Farewell, I am 
now going into paradise.’ Many people kneeled before his body and 
kissed his fingers. The Pope’s physician took the body to embalm it, 
and he distributed towels, handkerchiefs and sponges stained with 
Bellarmine’s blood. The physician carved out and kept a piece of 
bone from the back of the skull, esteeming it ‘a peerless jewel and 
inestimable treasure’. The embalmed corpse was then displayed in a 
church for veneration, guarded by soldiers. Yet the clergymen and 
the adoring mob stole nearly all of its clothing. Marvellous tales 
spread through the city about the miracles done by his relics. 

In 1627 Pope Urban vini nominated Bellarmine to be canonized. 
Three centuries later, in 1930, he was finally canonized as St Robert 
Bellarmine by Pope Pius x1. Can he now tell the innumerable angels 
how the noble Romans treated saints? Can he finally delight in 
seeing the innumerable suns? But not everyone agreed about his 
saintliness. In 1853 one Protestant commentator criticized him for 
sins that Bellarmine did not confess on his deathbed: 


‘Such was the innocency of the man! Aye, such was his 
self-satisfaction. No misgiving as to the tendency of his 
teaching troubled him. No doubt as to the lawfulness of 
the rebellions and civil wars that he had promoted. Two of 
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his disciples had assassinated two Kings of France; but he 
did not hear the voice of their blood crying from the ground. 
Victim after victim had he seen bound, weeping, racked, 
burning; but no image of anguish or death came before 
his eyes. Prayers from Syrians of India, remonstrances from 
invaded churches, groans from the pits of Minerva, depre- 
cations of the dying, curses of the living, troubled him not 
while searching his memory for sin, just for something to 
be pardoned. Neither cruel deaths nor treasons were sins to 
his apprehension, if only the victims were heretics. He said 
that he had no sin. He was a liar, therefore, and the truth 
was not with him.” 


Critiques after Galileo's Death 


In 1641 a professor at Pisa, Paganino Gaudenzi, managed to publish 
a book that censors had first sequestered until it could be corrected. 
They worried that it seemed to endorse pagan ideas. Its title was On 
the Pythagorean Transmigration of Souls. In his manuscript Gaudenzi 
took the opportunity to mention Galileo, whom he praised as c/aris- 
simus: most enlightened. One of Galileo” friends at Pisa, Vincenzo 
Renieri, then informed old Galileo in a letter: 


Finally I end by telling you a beautiful fact. Paganino, in 
the book he published On the Pythagorean Transmigration 
of Souls, named Your Excellency at a certain point; he had 
written most enlightened Galileo, but the Father Inquisitor 
did not allow that most enlightened, and with difficulty he 
[Gaudenzi] managed to obtain at least well-known Galileo. 


The following year Galileo died, in January 1642. Gaudenzi promptly 
composed sonnets about him.“ In a later book Gaudenzi returned 
to the topic of transmigration, to defend Tertullian's claim that the 
Pythagorean theory that souls take new bodies is false.“ 

Galileo’s body was deposited not in his ancestors’ tomb, but in a 
modest chamber under the bell tower of the Church of Santa Croce, 
Florence. The Grand Duke of Tuscany, Ferdinando 11 de’ Medici, 
wanted to transfer the body to an impressive monument that would 
be a counterpoint to the monument of Michelangelo in the great 
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Galileo’s body was initially entombed in this small chamber, located at the back 
wall of the chapel of the novices at the Church of Santa Croce in Florence. 


nave of Santa Croce. But when Pope Urban vini heard about the 
plan he summoned Niccolini and voiced objections: 


he [the Pope] wanted to tell me that it would not be a good 


example to the world for Your Highness to do that [monu- 
ment], because he [Galileo] had been here before the Holy 
Office for an opinion so very false and so very erroneous, 
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with which he had also impressed many others there, and 
had given such a universal scandal to Christianity with a 
doctrine that had been damned.^ 


The same day Cardinal Francesco Barberini gave a message to the 
Florentine Inquisitor to be delivered directly to Ferdinando 11: ‘Tt 
is not good to build mausoleums for the cadaver of someone who 
has been punished by the Tribunal of the Holy Inquisition, because 
it might scandalize good people, with prejudice toward the piety of 
His Highness.* 


WEEKS AFTER Galileo died, a commentary on the Book of Joshua 
was published. Cornelius Lapide was a Flemish Jesuit who had 
lived in Rome since 1616 and had written long commentaries on 
almost all the books of the Bible. In the 1630s he was working on 
his commentary on Joshua, but he died in 1637, almost sixty years 
old. When it was finally published in 1642 it was with the approval 
of Riccardi. The published version has an interesting passage about 
the biblical miracle by Joshua: 


[Joshua 10:12] ‘Sun, do not move over Gibeon, and Moon over 
the valley of Aijalon.’ In Hebrew is: Sun settle down, by which 
Solomon understood the Pythagorean harmony of heaven. 
That is, ‘Sun I cannot hear the suns, orders are given to be 
quiet and listen to the voices; mine, and pause a degree.’ But 
truly this is ridiculous and futile: Sun settle down, thus being 
the same as Sun be quiet, do not move.” 


Father Lapide argued that this Pythagorean interpretation is ridicu- 
lous, and that instead the true, literal meaning is that by God's 
omnipotence the Sun really did stop moving. 

Was Lapide aware of Galileo’s Pythagorean interpretation of the 
Joshua miracle? Yes, Lapide did not mention Galileo, but he suc- 
cinctly rejected Galileo’s main argument. In his Dialogue Galileo had 
focused on one argument that he obstinately thought was the best 
evidence in favour of Copernicus: Galileo argued that the Earth’s 
motion causes the tides. Kepler and others had explained that this 
is false, that instead the tides are caused by the Moon. Accordingly, 
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Lapide explained that when the Sun and the Moon miraculously 
stopped moving, the tides also stopped, because, he said, the tides 
are really caused by the Moon’s motion. In one brief passage, with- 
out even mentioning Copernicus, even this biblical scholar thought 
that he could easily refute Galileo. One way or another, the Catholic 
clergymen rejected Pythagorean interpretations of Sacred Scriptures, 
whether pertaining to a moving Earth, a stationary central Sun, the 
immortality of souls, the harmony of the spheres, or many worlds. 

Meanwhile, Galileo's last assistant, Vincenzo Viviani, sought 
a suitable memorial for his master. When his requests too were 
denied, he constructed the monument in his own house. It seems 
that Viviani himself cultivated questionable beliefs. In November 
1646 Viviani met with a French scientist, who summarized their 
conversation in his diary: ‘I went for a walk with Mr Viviani who 
had been three years with Mr Galilei. He told me his opinion 
about the # [sun] that he believed is a fixed star, the necessity of all 
things, the nullity of evil, the participation of the universal soul, the 
conservation of all things.” 

The margin of the published version specifies that these were 
the ‘Opinions of Mr Viviani’, yet historian David Wootton con- 
jectures that such beliefs came from Viviani's mentor, given that 
in 1615 Galileo had privately written about the spirit that spreads 
throughout the universe, accumulates in the Sun and vivifies all 
beings. Wootton argues that since Galileo ‘never’ wrote about Christ, 
Galileo did not accept Christ, except perhaps in 1639.°' Wootton 
conjectures that Galileo really was not a Christian, but secretly 
believed in the soul of the world. 

Viviani voiced three Pythagorean beliefs that Bruno had 
defended: that the Sun is a star, that there is a universal soul, and 
the conservation of all things, or in Bruno' words, that nothing is 
really new because primal matter is eternal. Furthermore, Viviani 
embellished his biography of Galileo with a Pythagorean fiction: he 
misreported the date of Galileo’s birth as being not 15 February 1564, 
but four days later. Thus, it seemed to immediately follow the death 
of Michelangelo: 18 February 1564. Readers could surmise that the 
soul of the great artist had transmigrated into Galileo. 

When later writers referred to Galileo's death, they often said 
(some still do) that Newton was born in the year Galileo died. 
Consider one account: 
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It is singular that Galileo died in the year (1642) in which 
Newton was born. It was almost as if the soul of the one had 
transmigrated into the other, as if Galileo's spirit, spurning the 
leaden laws of Italy's faith, and leaving, with a sigh, its golden 
climate, had sprung unsaddled to the more congenial land.” 


But the dates are confused. Ihe mistake stems from using the 
Gregorian calendar to date Galileos death while using the Julian 
calendar for Newton's birth.” 


AFTER GALILEO’s death some Catholics continued to denounce 
Pythagorean heresies. In November 1642 the Jesuit Pierre La Cazre 
wrote to Pierre Gassendi warning him to reject Galileo theories. 
Gassendi had discussed the Earth's motion hypothetically. La Cazre 
complained that such a belief entailed that the stars are inhabited, 
which was dangerous to Christianity: 


Now consider not what you might think, but what others 
will conjecture, who on your authority or reasons will be 
persuaded that the Earthly globe moves among the Planets. 
First they will conclude that without doubt Earth is one 
of the Planets, which since it has inhabitants, then it will 
be easy to also believe that in the other Planets too, and 
even in the fixed Stars, inhabitants are not lacking, and 
how much preferable, if the other Stars exceed the Earth 
in magnitude and perfection. Here Genesis would become 
suspect, for saying that Earth was made before the other 
Stars, established only on the fourth day [of Creation], to 
illuminate the Earth, to measure times and years. Thus the 
entire Economy of the Incarnate Word and the truth of 
the Gospel would become suspect, indeed and the whole 
Christian faith, which presupposes and teaches that all Stars 
are not dwellings [habitationem] for men, or other creatures, 
but only to illuminate the Earth with their light, fertilizing, 
to be produced by the creator God. You see therefore how 
dangerous it is to divulge this in public, and especially by 
men whose authority seems to generate faith; and how not 
undeservedly since the time of Copernicus the Church has 
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Marble statue of Pope Urban vini, by Gian Lorenzo Bernini and his assistants, 
at the Musei Capitolini, Rome, c. 1635-40. 


always opposed itself to this error, even very recently, not 
only some Cardinals (as you say) but the supreme head of 
the Church, condemned Galileo in a Pontifical decree, and 
that teaching it be solemnly prohibited in future words 
or writing.** 
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This Jesuit thus explained that the Pope and cardinals had con- 
demned the theory of the Earth’s motion because it led to dangerous 
anti-Christian ‘absurdities’, such as that the stars are inhabited. 

In a manuscript published in 1658, posthumously, Gassendi dis- 
cussed whether many worlds exist. He credited such views to many 
authors, from the Pythagoreans to ‘Jord. Brun.’, and he quoted cri- 
tiques by Hermias and Augustine.” Gassendi also discussed the 
notion of the soul of the world. He said that Pythagoras and the 
Stoics believed that if anything is warm it absolutely has a soul, a 
mind that penetrates all.°° And Gassendi quoted Virgil: 


Spirit nourishes within, totally infused in the limbs 
a Mind moves the mass, and intermixes itself with the 
great body? 


Gassendi argued that it was permissible to think of God as the 'soul 
of the world’ only inasmuch as God is the powerful presence that 
penetrates all things, governs and thus animates them, but not as 
a material component. Gassendi tolerated the expression 'soul of 
the world' also to describe the heat that propagates throughout the 
universe. But Gassendi noted that these two meanings were just 
'an improper sense, as an analogy; but to be willing to properly say, 
or admit that in the whole World there is a soul, without abusing 
the word soul, namely which is vegetative, or sensitive, or reason- 
ing, it does not seem easy, wherein lawful.” Two centuries later, 
Christian readers debated whether Gassendi believed in the soul of 
the world, ‘the monstrous doctrine’ that embodied ‘the fatalist and 
immoral pantheism that weighed upon antiquity from Pythagoras 
to Plotinus’, or whether this was a ‘deplorable calumny’ against 
Gassendi, that ‘in the 17th century, a proper savant, a Christian, 
a priest, Gassendi . . . will remain plunged into one of the most 
shameful errors of paganism.”” 

Meanwhile in 1633 the Jesuit astronomer Christopher Scheiner 
finished a manuscript of a book criticizing Galileo's errors, but it lin- 
gered unpublished for many years until 1651.9? Similarly, Inchofer's 
Vindication . . . against tbe Neo-Pythagoreans was never published. 
In January 1636 the internal reviewers within the Society of Jesus 
at the Collegio Romano did not approve it for publication.®* Most 
importantly, they claimed that the subject seemed to require a 
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mathematical approach, but that Inchofer had instead provided 
a theological and historical argument, which might not meet the 
potential readers’ expectations. The Jesuit reviewers also com- 
plained that the proposed book title suggested that Inchofer officially 
spoke for the institutions that he defended, whereas it was just his 
own work. Finally, the Jesuit reviewers complained that Inchofer had 
not written with the ‘dignity’, ‘seriousness’ and ‘solidity’ used by other 
writers in their Society. Inchofer promptly responded. He offered 
to shorten the title to Vindication of the Holy Authorities.’ Inchofer 
acknowledged that his arguments were theological and historical, 
not mathematical. He said that his new book would vindicate the 
claims made in his Summary Treatise, which for the most part was 
not mathematical either. He explained that he followed ‘the Holy 
Fathers, Augustine, Jerome, Justin and others’, as well as historical 
writers such as Cardinal Baronio, and writers against heretics, such 
as Bellarmine. Inchofer denied that there was any lack of solidity in 
his historical and theological accounts. He expected that ‘matters of 
faith’ should trump alleged mathematical demonstrations. 

Despite his command of theology and Church history, Inchofer 
was out of his depth in the area of mathematical astronomy. In addi- 
tion, his tone was too bitter and combative. For whatever reason, 
Inchofer did not edit and resubmit his long manuscript. Regarding 
the difference between Inchofer and some of his fellow Jesuits, 
historian Michael Gorman remarks that ‘Inchofer’s style of argu- 
mentation from scripture and the Church Fathers’ deviated from 
astronomy and logical demonstrations and thus threatened ‘to place 
the mathematicians of the Jesuit order outside a global republic of 
astronomical practitioners that they had helped to create’. 

Still, Inchofer became increasingly close with Cardinal 
Francesco Barberini, who consulted him on several occasions.9 
Between 1637 and 1647 Inchofer served as ‘one of the Cardinal's 
intimate advisors on two matters: Spanish intrigues in Sicily and 
the Jansenist movement in Belgium.” 

Meanwhile Inchofer became increasingly disgruntled with some 
fellow Jesuits. In 1645 an anonymous volume criticizing the Jesuits 
was published in Venice. For one, it accused them of indulging in 
excessive freedom in matters of philosophy. In 1648 the Jesuits put 
Inchofer on trial for having co-authored or contributed to that 
offensive book. He confessed to some of the charges and was 
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incarcerated. He died a few months later. Blackwell writes: “This 
story could hardly be more ironic. Galileo’s foremost critic at his 
trial, who was the sharpest and most damaging in his denunciation 
of the Dialogue, was fated himself fifteen years later to undergo a 
trial, condemnation, and sentence which had eerie similarities to 
269 


what happened to Galileo. 


CATHOLIC ORTHODOXY extended also to the Spanish portions of 
the New World. Perhaps nothing is quite as compelling in show- 
ing that a particular belief was truly heretical as to find the record 
that someone was executed for such a belief. For decades writers 
have mistakenly downplayed the importance of Bruno’s belief in 
many worlds in leading to his execution. Thus it is essential not 
only to know that this belief was in fact heretical, but that appar- 
ently another clergyman in Rome had been previously executed for 
believing in ‘many suns’, as we saw. But furthermore, subsequently, 
the theory of the plurality of worlds was involved in the execution of 
yet another heretic. It happened in 1659, in a faraway land: Mexico. 
Just as the Catholics had denounced the transmigration of souls in 
distant India, they also denounced it in Mexico City. 

The case in question involved Sebastian Alvarez (or Albarez), 
born in Bayona de Galicia, Spain, but residing in Mexico. The record 
of 1659 stated that he was then ‘more than sixty-three years old’, so he 
had been born around 1595. He had been incarcerated allegedly ‘for 
being a sectarian of Luther, the Sacramentarians, and other heretics, 
and for inventing many and new heresies’. In his third deposition, 
Alvarez said that thirty years earlier (roughly around 1629) he had 
written some texts that had many errors; but that once he finally read 
the Bible he realized that he himself was actually Jesus Christ. The 
Inquisitors inferred that sometimes he was possessed by the Devil. 
On the night before his auto-de-fé, the Inquisition’s public ritual of 
penance, Alvarez insisted that he truly was Christ and would resur- 
rect in three and a half days to judge both the living and the dead. 
And then immediately, as the Inquisition’s report notes: 


He said that there exist thousands of worlds, and that in each 


of them Jesus Christ would die twice; and that having once 
died on the cross, it was now his turn to die a death by fire, 
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and he added: ‘Look, fathers, if after three days you do not 
see me resurrect, then dont believe me’, and that he rejoiced 
to die in order to be resurrected. He insisted on the heresy 
of the transmigration of souls from some bodies to others, 
and for the many heretical blasphemies that he said, the 
clergymen asked that he wear a gag even while in prison.”° 


Alvarez claimed that God had given him the ability to interpret 
scriptures, and that he actually had within him the soul of Solomon. 

Like Bruno, Alvarez was turned over to the government so that 
he would be burned alive without using a garrotte to first kill him. 
This was the most severe kind of execution, for the gravest heresies. 
However, when Alvarez was being taken to the funeral pyre, he was 
moved by seeing a priest who cried for him. The priest then said that 
Alvarez was ‘walking toward Hell’. Alvarez asked him: ‘Father, why 
are you crying?" The priest replied that it was for the loss of his soul. 
Alvarez then said: ‘Well, what do you want me to do, Father?’ The 
priest begged him to recant his errors. So finally Alvarez agreed, and 
retracted and confessed everything that they asked him. Afterward, 
the executioner killed Alvarez with a noose, and then threw him 
into the bonfire.” 

Records show that from 1540 until 1700 the Spanish Inquisition 
executed a total of seventeen individuals in Mexico, out of the 950 
who were put on trial for heresies. In the same time period, the 
Secretariat of Aragon (which included Mexico), plus the Secretariat 
of Castille, both constituting all of Spain and its distant lands, exe- 
cuted a total of 826 persons, out of more than 44,000 who were 
put on trial."? The case of Alvarez holds remarkable similarities to 
that of Bruno. Both men allegedly voiced blasphemies about Jesus; 
both were accused of being possessed by the Devil or by demons, 
and of being Lutherans. They both spoke about many worlds and 
transmigration, both reportedly accepted their sentence fearlessly, 
and both were gagged and sentenced to execution by fire. Whether 
in Rome or in distant lands, the Catholic Inquisition suppressed 
impenitent heretics. 

In the 1680s Daniel Morhof was a German professor of his- 
tory and the chief librarian at the University of Kiel. He wrote an 
authoritative historical encyclopaedia in which he included a chap- 
ter on Bruno and other ‘recent innovators’. Morhof’s first paragraph 
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Statue of 
Giordano Bruno, 
in Mexico City, 
Mexico. Sculpted 
by José Ortiz and 
Josafat Chavez 
and unveiled 

1 February 1991. 


plainly stated why the Romans killed Bruno, and he linked Bruno 
with Galileo: 


Giordano Bruno, asserted a multitude of innumerable 
Worlds and Suns, and he paid for this opinion by being 
burned alive. A plurality of Worlds, and Moons, other 
Planets, homogeneous to the Earth, was defended before 
him by Nic. of Cusa and Nic. Copernicus, and after him by 
Galileo Galilei (forced to voice a Recantation), Johannes 
Kepler, Athan. Kircher, Tomm. Campanella and other 


mathematicians."? 


Also, while discussing the followers of Epicurus, Morhof noted 
again and again that Bruno was burned for his belief in other worlds, 
'although there are not lacking some who think that he was executed 
for some other reason'."^ After summarizing Bruno’s opinion that 
many worlds exist, Morhof immediately remarked: 
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Everywhere Galileo subtly argued and presented this opin- 
ion, as other Mathematicians too who, although they do 
not voice all the words of the speaker, tacitly conspire with 
him. But this miserable man [Bruno] paid for his audacious 
opinion by burning alive; which greatly injured that belief; 
for it made his writings become suspected of the crime of 
Atheism.” 


Morhof noted that Campanella had written an Apology to defend 
Galileo, in which he tried to use scriptures to prove the existence of 
men on the Moon.” 

In a book of 1705 a German librarian and theologian, Johann 
Albert Fabricius, also discussed the claim that the Moon and the 
stars are inhabited. He said that Orpheus was the first to assert this 
belief, followed by the Pythagoreans and others. Fabricius noted that 
Philaster, Augustine and Praedestinatus declared that this belief was 
a heresy, and he added that, ‘in the [Corpus of] Canon Law, Cause 
24, question 3, column 39, it is ascribed as a heresy, the Ophic heresy 
which some write as Orphic’. Fabricius added that Praedestinatus 
‘called this the heresy of the Ametritarum, namely that which to 
an infinite power attributes infinite effects, introducing infinite 
worlds. The same was taught by the Manichaeans, about which see 
Archelaeus with Epiphanius, vol. 1, p. 645.7 

Immediately Fabricius listed the ‘recent writers who in some 
sense said that the stars are inhabited’, namely, ‘Nicolas of Cusa, the 
miserable Giordano Bruno, Tycho Brahe, Tommaso Campanella, 
William Gilbert, René Descartes, and those who follow him, and 
Johannes Kepler, Galileo Galilei, and David Fabricius, those who 
with their own eyes have dared to see the inhabitants of the Moon’. 
About Bruno, he added a footnote: ‘Burned in Rome on 9 February 
Year 1600. His teachings were first expounded in his eight books 
on the innumerable, the immense and shapeless or the universe and 
the worlds."? 

Finally, in 1829 and 1830 an English antiquarian, Algernon 
Herbert, published historical conjectures that included alleged links 
between the heresies of the Pythagoreans and the Copernicans. 
Herbert, who was Dean of Merton College at Oxford University, 
argued that Pythagoras was ‘a charlatan who travelled widely to 
learn mystic secrets, including the idea that Earth moves around 
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a central fire; he was a ‘corrupted mystic’ who pretended to be the 
god Apollo.” 

Herbert wrote that ‘Melchior Inchofer was privy to all the 
hidden motives which had animated Galileo and his friends, in 
republishing (at the time they did) the doctrines of Pythagoras; and 
from thence conceived such a hatred of those doctrines as he evinced 
in his Treatise de terrae solisque motu.?? Furthermore, Herbert 
denounced Campanella for being ‘addicted to atheism and magic’, 
he called him ‘the Anti-Christ’, inspired by an ‘infernal muse’.** 
Herbert criticized Campanella’s dream of a Philosophical Republic: 


it superabundantly shows how justly the schemes and doc- 
trines of the Solipses are reprobated by Father Inchofer; 
and how closely those impious and immoral notions were at 
the time interwoven with the Galilean astronomy. It avows 
that they intended to worship the Sun, inculcate the law of 
nature, and renew the demonolatrous atheism of the city 
and tower of Babel. And moreover that a certain man was 
to reign over all nations, calling himself, and pretending 
to be, the Sun, as Pythagoras pretended to be Apollo; not, 
however, to be the Sun circumvolving but the Sun central, 
which was also the secret of Pythagoras.” 


Herbert used the name ‘Solipses’ to refer to those mystics accused of 
being Mithraics, that is, worshippers of the Pythagorean Sun, atheists 
and alchemists like Pythagoras, who believed in the transmigration 
of souls.*° 

Thus ends my account of how the Copernicans used Pythagorean 
ideas, not entirely to their own advantage. By the 1590s such ideas 
seemed very offensive to Catholic censors who struggled against 
the tide of Protestant beliefs. In 1616 the Inquisition denounced the 
Pythagorean doctrines about the Earth and the Sun. Later, some 
prominent writers, including Rusca, Campanella, Holste, Froidmont 
and Inchofer, knew well the questionable or heretical beliefs of the 
Pythagoreans, including the beliefs that Bruno had tried to defend. 
But Galileo seems mostly oblivious to the questionable ideas that 
were blamed on Pythagoras and his followers, pagan ideas that 
Christians had damned for more than a thousand years. 
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Conclusion 


Eventually the Catholic Church changed its views on Galileo.** 


All censures against books discussing the Earth’s motion were 
removed. Yet the Church did not forgive Giordano Bruno. Even 
nowadays most astronomers hardly appreciate Bruno’s importance 
in the history of cosmology. Likewise, most historians of science 
dont mention Bruno when discussing Galileo's troubles with the 
Inquisition. Likewise, astronomers and historians discussing the 
Copernicans sometimes mention Pythagoras merely as an ancient 
mathematician or astronomer who pioneered the theory that the 
Earth moves. That story is fiction, like many other claims about 
Pythagoras. But historical fictions exert powerful effects on people. 

By pulling together accounts by Aristotle, Diogenes, Porphyry, 
Hippolytus, Macrobius and other ancient writers, we can now sketch 
an ancient Pythagorean cosmology and theology: 


The universe is eternal. It was not created by God. Many 
gods exist — the Sun, Moon and the stars are all gods. The 
stars are worlds in infinite space. Ihe Earth has a soul. It 
is alive. It moves around a central fire: the guardhouse 
or prison of Jupiter. Ihe Sun is the Creator and a Great 
Geometrician, and the Moon and planets are worlds like 
the Earth. Human souls descend from the Moon and are 
reborn successively, even in animal bodies. Souls spend 
time on each planet, and those who philosophize rise to 
a kindred star. Finally, souls go to the Sun. The infernal 
regions start at the Milky Way, where souls have with- 
drawn from the heavens, but can slip into Earthly bodies. 
Pythagoras was related to the Sun god Apollo. Pythagoras 
was the first philosopher. His soul was reborn multiple 
times, and he remembered his past lives: he came from 
Jupiter and also lived on the Moon, on Earth and in Hell. 
He performed miracles and spoke to gods and the dead. 
He practised silence to teach that philosophy's treasures 
should be kept secret. Measures and numbers can be used 
to predict future events and to explain religion. Knowledge 
by reason is superior to knowledge by faith. Apollo exposed 
the corruption of the Christians, a confused and vicious sect 
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that suffers for its emphasis on faith and unreason. Jesus of 
Nazareth was not God incarnate. 


It is important to note that this synthesis is not found in any one 
source, and that these beliefs evolved over time. Nevertheless, 
this aggregate of Pythagorean views conveys a sum of ancient 
accounts that, for the most part, were available and widely read in 
the Renaissance. Hence parts of it came together in the minds of 
readers back then. 

Had it not been for the Protestant Reformation, we might 
imagine that such pagan notions could have remained as fanci- 
ful, harmless legends, much as they sound to our ears today. But 
Rome in the 1590s was a very different world. Similarly, the times 
of the early Church Fathers, around 200 to 400 CE, were tumultu- 
ous. Pagan notions threatened Christianity so they were vigorously 
suppressed. 

Those early confrontations between Christians and the 
Pythagoreans were not forgotten in the Renaissance. Catholic cler- 
gymen adhered to many writings by the ancient Church Fathers, 
including Irenaeus, Tertullian, Athanasius, John Chrysostom, 
Jerome, Augustine and Isidore. The Church Fathers had vehe- 
mently denied that the soul of Pythagoras had been reborn or had 
lived in Hell. They accused Pythagoras and his disciples of faking 
their deaths and resurrections. They denied the ‘Pythagorean doc- 
trine’ that living men are formed from dead ones, and that souls 
are imprisoned in bodies. Such lies ‘were sent forth by Satan to 
bring dishonour upon the Church’. They complained that the belief 
in transmigration was shameful, indecent, and had caused ‘profane 
corruptions of Christianity’ contrary to the Christian promise of 
Resurrection. Such ‘perverse falsehoods’ threatened people’s faith 
in Jesus Christ. 

Tertullian blamed philosophers as ‘the patriarchs of heretics’, 
saying that every heresy originates from them. The Church Fathers 
complained that pagan philosophy was full of contradictions and was 
the source of all mischief. Allegedly, philosophers disparaged faith 
by seeking knowledge from too many sources, rather than having 
complete faith in the words of God and Christ. The Church Fathers 
denied the powers of numbers and monads, along with the supposed 
eternity of the world, and the belief in unconditional immortality. 
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The alleged feats of the Pythagoreans were false imitations of the 
miracles of Christ. 

The Christians denied the claim that souls travel between the 
planets, the Earth or the stars. They vilified the claim that there 
are many worlds, some with suns and moons, some inhabited. 
Epiphanius scorned Pythagoras for saying that the Sun, the Moon, 
stars and planets are parts of God’s body. John Chrysostom reviled 
Pythagoras as extremely evil, saying that Pythagoras ‘practised ten 
thousand kinds of sorcery’, to deceive fools with false doctrines 
about the soul: ‘this is the snare of the Devil.’ 

Still, Porphyry defended Pythagoras as divine, saying that he 
was the most eminent man ever. Porphyry believed that many gods 
and demons exist, and that the universe was eternal, not created. 
He said that human souls spend time on the Moon and the planets 
before finally going to the Sun. He said that Pythagoras taught that 
the people of dreams are souls collected in the Milky Way. By com- 
parison to his combative Fifteen Books against the Christians, it might 
seem that Porphyry’s Life of Pythagoras was less poisonous to the 
early Christians. However, one historian made the opposite point. 
By the 1830s the English Reverend George Waddington explained 
that by contrast to Against the Christians, 


that which being more insidious, may have been more per- 
nicious was his [Porphyry’s] ‘Life of Pythagoras’. Early in 
the third century, one Philostratus, a rhetorician at Rome, 
had composed a fabulous account of Apollonius of Tyana, 
a celebrated philosopher and magician; and so wrought out 
the supposed extraordinary incidents of his life, as to estab- 
lish a close resemblance between them and the miracles of 
Christ. Porphyry imitated this example; and he represented 
the peaceful Pythagoras as having worked by his own power 
many stupendous prodigies — and having, moreover, imparted 
the same power to his principal disciples, Empedocles, 
Epimenides and others. Such is the weapon, which as it pro- 
ceeds from the imagination, and eludes the grasp of reason, 
has proved at all times the most dangerous to Christianity.” 


To the early Christians, the fictions of Ovid, Virgil and Porphyry 
were not as harmless as they now seem. St Augustine criticized 
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Pythagoras for being a necromancer who tried to divine the future 
by communicating with the dead or with demons pretending to 
be gods. Augustine repudiated Porphyry for communicating with 
demons, for believing in transmigration and for being the bitterest 
enemy of the Christians. 

Such were the extensive religious accusations against the 
Pythagoreans. It was against this background that Catholic clergy- 
men in Renaissance Italy assessed claims about the confirmation 
of Pythagorean doctrines. To say that Pythagoras was right about 
the Earth’s motion or the existence of other worlds was intimately 
connected to heresies that had been denounced by the Church 
Fathers. 

Copernicus said that the Pythagoreans knew that the Earth 
moves, he wrote as if planets are worlds, and for decades abstained 
from publishing, arguing that philosophy’s secrets should be shared 
only with friends, following Pythagoras. Copernicus was impressed 
by the ancient letter of Lysis the Pythagorean, which portrayed 
Pythagoras as godlike. The views of Giordano Bruno were even 
closer to those of the Pythagoreans. He praised ‘saintly’ Pythagoras 
as the first philosopher, and argued that knowledge is superior to 
faith, and that a new science should be created based on Pythagorean 
principles. Bruno argued that infinitely many stars exist, and that 
stars and planets are worlds. He said that the universe is spatially 
infinite and eternal; that it has a soul, and that it was not created. He 
wrote that stars have souls, the Earth is a star, and it moves because it 
has a soul. Apparently Bruno believed that human souls are repeat- 
edly reborn, even in animal bodies. Thus Bruno defended ancient 
heresies, and he died for his Pythagorean convictions. 

In 2008 I drafted an account titled ‘Galileo's Pythagorean 
Heresy’, which became a chapter in a book published in 2011. 
Back then I did not know the many interconnections between 
Pythagorean topics and the Copernican Revolution. I knew some 
relevant points about Kepler and Galileo, but I had not analysed 
Bruno’s case at all. Later, I was stunned to discover the extent to 
which so-called Pythagorean notions featured in Bruno’s works 
and trial. It led me to three important findings. First, that the ten 
propositions the Inquisition censured in Bruno’s works during his 
trial were not a disorganized assortment of eccentric beliefs; they 
were actually a coherent body of claims tightly interconnected 
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by so-called Pythagorean notions. Second, that among dozens of 
accusations, the ones that Bruno refused to recant were known as 
Pythagorean beliefs. Third, that such beliefs had been officially listed 
as heresies for centuries. 

For a long time Bruno’s trial has intrigued writers in regard to 
the Copernican theory. Historians know that Bruno’s partial sup- 
port of Copernicus was not the principal point that irritated the 
Inquisition in the 1590s. Still, the doctrine that Earth moves was 
one of ten censured propositions in Bruno's works. Surprisingly, 
nearly all of those censured propositions were widely viewed as 
Pythagorean: that nothing is created (all transforms), that primal 
substance is not vanity but is eternal like God, that the world has 
an eternal soul (it was not created), that the universe is infinite like 
God, that human souls are derived from a general principle, souls are 
not form (but are captives in bodily prisons), even the Earth has a 
soul and is alive, so it moves, and that there are many worlds. I know 
of no evidence that such beliefs were originally held by Pythagoras — 
so in that sense they were not really Pythagorean at all. However, by 
the 1590s each of these beliefs had been prominently and repeatedly 
characterized as Pythagorean, by writers, philosophers and clergy- 
men, even by Bruno himself. Because so little about Pythagoras was 
known, the evolving misrepresentations became far more influential 
than the real man. 

Some of the final accusations against Bruno are unknown, five or 
six of eight heresies selected by Cardinal Bellarmine. But we do know 
which beliefs Bruno repeatedly refused to recant: the Pythagorean 
beliefs about souls and the universe. Since he again refused to repudi- 
ate the next and final list of heresies, it seems that it included some of 
those Pythagorean beliefs. Indeed, after Bruno’s execution Schoppe 
reported the heretical doctrines of which Bruno had been accused, 
starting again with five Pythagorean beliefs: worlds are innumerable, 
souls transmigrate to such worlds, one soul can take two bodies, the 
Holy Spirit is the soul of the world, and the world exists eternally. 
Therefore Bruno's crime was that he obstinately advocated pagan 
heresies that earlier Christians had denounced. 

Other writers also entwined the Copernican and Pythagorean 
beliefs. Kepler conjectured that the Pythagoreans truly knew the 
structure of the heavens. He poetically wondered whether the soul 
of Pythagoras had transmigrated into Copernicus or into himself. 
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Kepler too imitated the Pythagoreans by keeping his opinions pri- 
vate. He too believed that the Moon and the planets are worlds like 
the Earth, and that beings live in such worlds. Writing to Galileo, 
he praised Pythagoras and Plato as ‘our true masters’. Kepler tried 
to decipher the Pythagorean harmony of the planets. He believed 
that mathematics contains hidden divine knowledge, and he said 
that Geometry is God, similarly as Hippolytus had said that the 
Pythagoreans saw God as a Great Geometrician. 

Campanella agreed that Earth and the planets orbit the 
Sun. He conspired to establish a similar heavenly order in soci- 
ety, in the Italian province of Calabria, which included the ancient 
Pythagorean city of Croton. Campanella envisioned a city in which 
citizens would worship the Sun, without fearing death because souls 
are immortal, and some are reborn. Such ‘Solarians’ would have only 
one book: Wisdom, to read it like the Pythagoreans. 

Galileo’s stunning discoveries gave credibility to the 
Pythagoreans. His telescope provided evidence of other worlds. 
Galileo noted that mountains and valleys on the Moon seemed 
to revive the ‘Pythagorean’ belief that the Moon is another world. 
Kepler speculated about its inhabitants. Galileo wrote that ‘with 
absolute necessity’ the Pythagoreans were right that the planets 
orbit the Sun. While Copernicus had credited some Pythagoreans, 
Galileo took it a step further: he gifted credit to Pythagoras. Galileo 
also saw that there are countless many more stars than previously 
seen, which led some thinkers to theorize that innumerable stars 
exist, as the Pythagoreans and Bruno had claimed. Galileo also 
found that Jupiter might be another world, because it has moons. 
Philostratus had described Pythagoras as the man who came from 
Jupiter. Bruno had asserted that Jupiter is another world, and now 
Kepler agreed. 

Like Porphyry, Bruno, Foscarini and Campanella, now Galileo 
too argued that the Church is not infallible in philosophical mat- 
ters. Galileo argued that the Bible is not all literally true, like ancient 
pagans and recent Protestant reformers, along with other advocates 
of Pythagorean doctrines: Copernicus, Zúñiga, Bruno, Kepler, 
Foscarini and Campanella. They all transgressed Catholic authority, 
committing the same ‘vanity’ that the Church Fathers had con- 
demned in the Greek philosophers: they believed that philosophy 
can independently yield true knowledge. 
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Some believers in the Earth’s motion also believed that the 
Earth has a soul that is nourished by a universal spirit that vivifies 
all beings. Versions of this belief were advocated by Gemma, Bruno, 
Gilbert, Kepler and Campanella. Even Galileo secretly held some 
such notion. Pagans and heretics had in fact or allegedly advocated 
this belief, including Pythagoras, Porphyry, Origen, Novatian and 
Peter Abelard. Many drew inspiration from Virgil’s Aeneid. Hence 
the Copernicans faced a staggering opposition, including critiques 
by Jerome, Augustine, Anselm, William of St Thierry, the Council of 
Sens, Pope Innocent 11, Alfonso de Castro, Thomas Aquinas, Bishop 
Tempier, Petreto, Piccolomini, Padiglia, Bellarmine and Inchofer. 

Against Catholic authorities, the Copernicans thought that they 
could uphold the Bible alongside the Pythagorean doctrines. They 
thought that the ancient wisdom of Pythagoras could explain the 
true meaning of God's Word. This sinful lack of piety resembled 
the heresies of the early Gnostics, who dared to set a portrait of 
Pythagoras alongside the portrait of Jesus. But the Catholic Church 
required that the Bible should be interpreted in light of the writ- 
ings of the ancient Church Fathers. The Copernicans thought that 
they could choose whichever authorities best suited their interests. 
Catholic theologians and censors had denounced this very practice 
in the Protestants.*° 

Bruno and Galileo committed the kind of brazen acts that the 
Bishop of Paris had condemned in 1277 as ‘manifest and execrable 
errors, or rather vanities and false insanities'.?7 The Bishop warned 
that anyone trying to speak wisely should exercise great care to not 
‘disrupt the unity of his listeners’, especially when supporting appar- 
ently convincing pagan beliefs. He complained that philosophers 
disguised their claims: 


For they say that these things are true according to philosophy, 
but not according to the Catholic faith, as if these were two 
contrary truths, and as if against the truth of Sacred Scripture 
were the truths voiced by the condemned pagans, of whom it 
is written, I will destroy the wisdom of the wise [1 Corinthians 
1:19], because true wisdom destroys false wisdom.** 


Bruno and Galileo both claimed that philosophers and mathemat- 
icians had a special dispensation from theologians’ authority, that as 
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experts on nature they could ascertain the true meaning of scriptures. 
Thus Bruno interpreted the Holy Spirit as the soul of the world, 
in accord with what he called ‘the Pythagorean doctrine’. Such 
temerity offended the Inquisitors who required that all Christians 
should submit to Catholic authority on any subject. Bruno wil- 
fully transgressed the limits of philosophy to make pronouncements 
about God's creation, scriptures and souls. Galileo wilfully trans- 
gressed the limits of mathematics and astronomy to subvert the 
literal meaning of scriptures, in favour of Pythagorean interpret- 
ations. By refusing to abandon their beliefs after such notions had 
been pinpointed as serious ‘errors’ by Catholic authorities, both 
men became heretics. 


REGARDING THE Galileo affair, a traditional story is that: ‘In ancient 
times, Pythagoras argued that the Earth and the planets orbit the 
Sun; his theory was later adopted and refined by Copernicus, and it 
led Galileo to clash with the Church.’ This story is wrong because 
half of it is fictitious. Instead we can say that Galileo attributed the 
heliocentric theory to Pythagoras — but this association entailed 
pagan connotations that increased its offensiveness among Catholics. 
For centuries theologians construed the Pythagorean outlook as 
overtly anti-Christian. In 1616 the Index ‘completely prohibited and 
condemned’ Foscarini’s scriptural defence of the ‘New Pythagorean 
System of the World’, a rejection more forceful and damning than 
the injunctions against Copernicus, Zúñiga and Galileo. Thus it is 
understandable that some Jesuits decried Galileo’s Dialogue as more 
vile and harmful than the writings of Luther and Calvin. At least the 
Protestants did not defend a heretical, pagan cosmology. The ancient 
Pythagoreans offered a polytheistic or pantheistic world view. 

Pope Urban vin bitterly complained that Galileo dared entering 
into ‘the most severe and dangerous matters’ involving ‘great harm 
to religion’, ‘the most perverse subject-matter that one could ever 
handle’. The Pope specified that he did not refer to mathematical 
theories about astronomy, so his words make sense if he worried 
about the implications of supporting a pagan world view at the 
time of the Reformation, the splintering of Christianity. Compared 
to Catholicism, the ancient Pythagorean cosmology was far more 
radical than any heresies by Luther or Calvin. 
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If this is the case, then some writers should have actually noted, 
explicitly, that the Pythagorean heresies, say those by Bruno, were 
worse than those of the Protestants. Some did, such as Schoppe, 
Emmius, Mersenne and Naudé. While describing Bruno’s trans- 
gressions, Schoppe explained that the Inquisitors viewed Bruno’s 
heresies as far worse than those of the Lutherans and the Calvinists, 
who were actually treated well by Catholics in Rome. Bruno’s un- 
usually ‘horrendous’ beliefs included that worlds are innumerable, 
souls go from body to body, souls migrate to other worlds, the world 
has a soul, the world is eternal, and magic can produce miracles such 
as those of Jesus. These beliefs had been voiced by the Pythagoreans 
and criticized by Church Fathers. Schoppe was a Catholic con- 
vert who ruthlessly criticized the Protestants, yet he explained that 
most people did not recognize that the impenitent Bruno was not 
‘a Lutheran’, but something far worse, a ‘Monster’. 

Galileo seems unaware that, by attributing the heliocentric 
theory to Pythagoras, he connected it to heresies. It is amazing that 
the one person who most strongly linked Galileo’s transgressions 
with the heresies of the Pythagoreans was not a distant commen- 
tator, gossiper or a courtesan — instead it was the Jesuit theologian 
and consultant for the Inquisition who had rendered the most 
damning expert testimony against Galileo: Melchior Inchofer. The 
Pythagorean thread goes right through the eye of this most prickly 
needle. 

To what extent were other clergymen in the proceedings against 
Galileo concerned with such connotations? That remains a direction 
for future research, to seek concerns such as were voiced by Inchofer. 
But at least it is clear that some individuals, such as Inchofer, 
Froidmont, Waddingus, Dormeuil and Riccardi, sensed that the 
new Pythagoreans were not just philosophers or mathematical 
astronomers — they were a dangerously heretical ‘sect’. 

Evidence has turned up far more abundantly than I ever 
imagined. I should note that in my search for sources I found 
Holste’s book on Porphyry and Pythagoras only late in my research, 
so it was startling to find not only that a work published in the 
Vatican, in 1630, discussed the old critiques of Pythagorean heresies 
by Tertullian, Eusebius, Augustine, Lactantius and others, but that 
it had been authored under the sponsorship of Cardinal Barberini, 
of all people, and that it had been approved for publication by 
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Riccardi, the same censor who one year later delayed the publica- 
tion of Galileos Dialogue. Likewise, I afterward found Campanella's 
relevant second edition of On the Sense of Things, which remarkably 
highlights and connects many of the key themes. I was finally able 
to examine Inchofer’s manuscript Against the Neo-Pythagoreans even 
later. My book ends not because I have run out of sources, by no 
means, but because it is already too big, editors told me to cut it, and 
I have told my long story. 

The evidence reviewed does not show that the Pythagorean reli- 
gious notions were the major factor in Galileo’s trial of 1633, but it 
reveals that such connotations and concerns persisted strongly at 
the time. These associations were of crucial importance in the long 
proceedings against Bruno, and they constitute a long-suspected 
missing link between the proceedings against Bruno and Galileo. 
The connection was not merely because Inquisitors censured both of 
them for affirming that the Earth moves, but because Galileo's advo- 
cacy of Pythagorean notions seemed to support Bruno’s heretical 
views. 

As I have shown, there is a neglected continuity between Bruno's 
trial and Galileo’s admonition of 1616, given the subject-matter 
and the important participation of influential Inquisitors in both: 
Bellarmine, Sfondrato, Borghese and Taverna. Bellarmine was a 
relative latecomer in the protracted proceedings against Bruno, as 
his participation seems to have begun in March 1597 (not all the 
names of the previous consultors were specified). He first served as 
Consultor and then as cardinal Inquisitor, enacting in both capaci- 
ties important roles in Bruno” trial: composing a list of principal 
heresies and approving his final sentence. Sfondrato, a longstanding 
cardinal Inquisitor, participated in the trial in Rome from 1594 until 
Bruno” sentencing in early 1600. Taverna was trained as a lawyer 
and served as Consultor in the proceedings from late 1593 to early 
1595. He became governor of Rome in 1599 and therefore presided 
over Brunos final imprisonment and brutal execution. 

By 1616 Sfondrato had become head of the Inquisition, and it 
was he who first received the earliest complaints against Galileo. It 
was Sfondrato who initially sensed their gravity and who convened 
Inquisitors to investigate. Ihe proceedings promptly involved Pope 
Paul v, who likewise had served for four years (1596-1600) during 
Bruno’s trial. Galileo then met with Bellarmine, Taverna and other 
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Inquisitors in 1616. Bellarmine gave him the official warning and 
order to stop believing in Earth’s motion and the Sun’s immobility, 
under threat of imprisonment. 

‘Thus at least four of the most important Inquisitors in the early 
proceedings against Galileo knew well the heresies that previously 
Bruno had refused to recant. They knew that Bruno had obstinately 
defended what he called the Pythagorean doctrine that the universe 
is infused by a spirit, such that the Earth itself is a soulful animal 
and therefore it moves. They knew that Bruno claimed to follow 
Pythagoras in the belief that the Earth is a wandering star, like the 
planets, and therefore such stars are worlds. Bruno defended the idea 
that there are countless stars, suns or worlds, to his death. 

Those four Inquisitors learned that Galileo entertained ‘the 
old opinion of Pythagoras that the Moon is another Earth’. They 
saw that he too rashly claimed that the Earth moves — a theory 
that he attributed to ‘Pythagoras and all his sect’. And Galileo pro- 
claimed that he had discovered uncountably many stars with his 
telescope. Furthermore, Galileo declared that we must conclude that 
the planets orbit the immobile Sun ‘in agreement with the theo- 
ries of the Pythagoreans’. Thus Galileo himself canonized the Sun’s 
immobility as a Pythagorean doctrine. 

Galileo and his readers did not distinguish clearly between 
recent conjectures and the ancient claim that Earth orbits a cen- 
tral fire. Clergymen such as Campanella likewise claimed that it 
was Pythagoras who had first taught that the Earth circles the 
Sun. Hence in 1616 the Congregation of the Index prohibited the 
‘false Pythagorean doctrine’ that Earth moves and the Sun does 
not. The consultors of the Inquisition concluded that the ‘foolish’ 
idea of Earth’s motion was ‘at least erroneous in faith’ and that the 
Sun’s immobility was ‘formally heretical’ for literally contradicting 
the Bible. 

A problem with some old interpretations of Bruno’s trial is that 
writers tried to make sense of it in terms of the subsequent trial of 
Galileo. However, we should proceed in the opposite direction, fol- 
lowing chronology: analyse the proceedings against Galileo in terms 
of the previous case against Bruno. Doing so, I find that the two 
proceedings were more closely connected than I have anywhere read. 
If we disregard the many sundry accusations against Bruno that he 
denied, along with the many spurious accusations against Galileo 
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that the Inquisitors promptly dismissed, it turns out that the doc- 
trine of Earth’s motion as censured in 1616 was essentially a subset 
of Bruno’s heretical beliefs. 

There is an interesting phrase in the Decree of the Index of 
1616: the books of Copernicus and Zúñiga would be suspended and 
Foscarini's work would be banned ‘in order that such an opinion 
[the "false Pythagorean doctrine"] does not slither further to harm 
Catholic truths’.” This phrase makes sense if the cardinal Inquisitors 
feared that the potential harm of allowing one or two Pythagorean 
claims might entail the proliferation of others, such as those advo- 
cated by Bruno. By 1635 Inchofer quoted, in his Vindication, this 
complaint against Galileo: that the Pythagorean opinion was 
‘slithering perniciously into the Catholic truth . Thus I suggest that the 
strong critiques against Galileo claims in 1616 and 1633 were partly 
motivated by the knowledge that such claims had arisen before. They 
were part of the ‘philosophical’ and heretical world view of Bruno. 
It makes perfect sense that the Inquisitors in 1616, some of whom 
had served in Brunos trial, judged that it was necessary to censure 
the Pythagorean doctrine that the Earth moves, so that such errors 
would not creep or ‘slither’ towards other related, graver Pythagorean 
heresies, such as that the Earth is a rational, soulful animal, that its 
soul is the Holy Spirit, that the stars too have rational souls, that 
the universe was not created, and human souls are reborn in other 
worlds (such as the Moon or Jupiter), and that worlds are innu- 
merable. For years, when Bellarmine systematically attacked the 
‘horrendous, terrible effects’ of the plague of heresy, he had stressed 
'the great speed with which this venom diffuses into the heart', and 
‘how rapidly it slithers; what invades one home today, soon fills an 
entire city with corpses.’ 

Bellarmine instructed Galileo to not hold or defend the 
Pythagorean ideas. Galileo promised that he would acquiesce. 
Nonetheless, he patiently waited and schemed until he finally 
betrayed the agreement, subverting his promise. But as St Thomas 
Aquinas had argued, 'It is a more serious sin not to perform what 
one has promised.’ 

In 1633 Galileo lied to the Inquisition. He said that he had writ- 
ten his Dialogue to demonstrate that the Earth does not move, and 
that he had never believed in Earth's motion — whereas his own writ- 
ings and letters admitted that he did. His judges were unconvinced. 
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His behaviour was visibly short of what they expected from a pious 
Catholic. To show this, we can try to characterize Galileo’s trans- 
gressions in terms of the sins of which clergymen were mindful. 
The Book of Proverbs 6:16—19 specifies seven things or sins that 
are ‘an abomination unto God. Of these, we might say that Galileo 
had committed five: pride, lying, having ‘a heart that devises wicked 
plots’, being ‘a deceitful witness that utters lies’, and sowing discord 
among others. The Epistle to the Galatians 5:19—21 specifies more 
sins, including four more that Galileo committed: variance, emula- 
tion, sedition and heresy. The apostle Paul there warned, allegedly, 
that persons who enact such sins ‘shall not inherit the Kingdom 
of God’. Yet Galileo pretended to surpass or emulate the Church 
Fathers in the ability to understand scriptures. He wilfully departed 
from the intellectual unity of the Church. Galileo excelled at boast- 
ing and hubris; his self-esteem led him to ridicule those whose 
intellects he deemed inferior. His friends admired Galileo as bril- 
liant, bold and sincere, but to his enemies he seemed arrogant and 
full of vainglory. Among the ‘seven deadly sins’, pride was often 
regarded as the worst one, the root of the others. In his Defence of 
Galileo, Campanella said that one critique against Galileo was that 
those who taught unusual ideas were viewed as guilty of ‘pridefully 
placing themselves above others’, whereas Proverbs 22:28 cautioned: 
‘Do not go beyond the limits set by your fathers.” 

The Inquisitors recognized these underlying motives: intellectual 
pride and excessive reliance on individual insight, the exaggerated 
pretence of religious zeal. Thus in 1616 Galileo grandiosely bragged: 
‘my own behaviour in this affair has been such that a saint would 
not have handled it either with greater reverence or with greater zeal 
toward the Holy Church.” Likewise in 1635 Galileo wrote: 


I have two sources of perpetual comfort: first, that in my 
writings there cannot be found the faintest shadow of any- 
thing to diminish piety and reverence for the Holy Church; 
and second, my own conscience, which only I completely 
know on Earth, as God in Heaven, for He well knows that 
in this cause for which I suffer, many may have been learned, 
but none, not even the Saintly Fathers, have spoken or pro- 
ceeded with more piety or with greater holy intention for 
the Holy Church than me.” 
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Most of his indiscretions were minor compared to Galileo’ 
greatest sin, for which he was judged: the sin of heresy. According to 
most authorities, any Christian who wilfully departed from Catholic 
dogma, especially after having been instructed not to do so, was a 
heretic. As St Thomas Aquinas emphasized, ‘the sin of heresy is the 
greatest sin in the whole range of human perversity.’ It was viewed 
as the act of an evil will, one who knowingly chose to oppose the 
will of God. 

In Catholicism, true believers were those who accepted all the 
dogma formulated by the Church, in its entirety — especially during 
the Reformation. Any Catholic who instead accepted only the parts 
of Catholic dogma that he or she personally selected or modified 
was a heretic. And that was what Bruno and Galileo did. They each 
selected at will the particular parts of Catholic dogma that they 
disliked: those that they thought were insufficient, ambiguous or 
misinterpreted. They philosophized as if they could rightly ascer- 
tain knowledge without the guidance of the Catholic Church. As 
St John Chrysostom had complained, philosophers disparaged faith 
because they obstinately tried to figure things out by themselves and 
therefore found nothing.” 

In the Renaissance it was a common practice to justify estab- 
lished or innovative beliefs on the basis of ancient authorities. Thus 
Galileo ascribed the theory of Copernicus to Pythagoras, a mystic 
philosopher that could hardly help his case. Galileo’s rhetorical 
devices failed to convince the Catholic clergy; the questionable 
pagan sage did not give enough prestige to the idea of Earth’s 
motion. 

Eventually, however, Galileo” rhetoric had an unforeseen effect: 
it served to canonize Pythagoras as a great scientist and mathem- 
atician. In his Dialogue Galileo not only claimed that Pythagoras 
was a great astronomer, but he included an imaginative claim that 
Pythagoras proved the so-called Pythagorean theorem: 


‘There is no doubt that a long time before Pythagoras had 
discovered the proof, for which he did the hecatomb, he was 
sure that the square on the side opposite the right angle of 
the right-angled triangle was equal to the squares on the 
other two sides; and the certainty of the conclusion helps 
not a little in the discovery of the proof.?° 
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In the previous two thousand years, writers mainly noted the alleged 
finding. It was not common to claim that Pythagoras proved the 
hypotenuse theorem. Galileo was not the first to make such a claim, 
but through his famous work this assertion spread and became a 
pervasive myth in scientific and mathematical education for the 
following centuries. 

Galileo’s Dialogue of 1632 stands at the middle point in the 
historical, mythical transformation of Pythagoras: the ancient phil- 
osopher’s fame as an eccentric mystic and pagan cult leader gradually 
diminished, while at the same time he became increasingly portrayed 
as a pioneering scientist. While Galileo inadvertently succeeded in 
canonizing Pythagoras as a mathematician and astronomer, we have 
now seen how the esoteric image of Pythagoras contributed to the 
converse: Galileo, mathematician and scientist, was converted into 
a heretic. 

In hindsight, the Pythagorean improprieties of Bruno and 
Galileo were nothing compared to the crimes of the Church. The 
God-fearing urge to create a Christian empire of souls led the Popes, 
bishops and cardinals to implement a repressive state, as if it would 
be a utopia where good Catholics would all live by piety and faith. 
We might well say that the Roman Inquisition was totalitarian inas- 
much as it not only prohibited Catholics from expressing certain 
thoughts, or from thinking them, but it dictated what individuals 
should think. It sought to control the thoughts of its subjects by 
controlling their actions. Philosophy and science could not grow 
freely in that environment. Instead, writing became constrained by 
the kind of hypocrisies and measured silences that we see in Galileo's 
writings and depositions. 

Totalitarian regimes treat writers as dangerous. The Catholic 
authorities seized, censored and destroyed certain books. Librarians 
such as Agostino Steuco, Cardinal Baronio, Gabriel Naudé, Lucas 
Holste and even Francesco Barberini noticed ancient heresies that 
were not known by everyone. Militant fanatics such as Bellarmine 
and Inchofer responded sternly to such beliefs. Ancient philoso- 
phical ideas became scorned as dangerous heretical novelties. The 
Inquisitors criminalized and persecuted such opinions, as if para- 
noid that such fictions might possibly overpower their own. The 
miracles of Pythagoras were denied as devilish lies, while the mir- 
acles of Jesus Christ were hailed as ennobling truths. Hence the 
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Inquisition imprisoned and murdered Catholics who openly dared 
to disagree with its prescriptions for what to believe. By banning 
books and imprisoning heretics, they tried to suppress freedom of 
thought. Thus the Catholic clergymen won, in Rome, for at least a 
while. But many years later they finally lost in the court of public 
opinion, the open society, by failing to obliterate every trace of the 
arguments of Bruno, a martyr for freedom of thought. 

Bruno and Galileo earned our admiration because they dared to 
disobey the rules of the Church. No matter how deeply the clergy- 
men were offended by relatively imaginative ideas — that the Earth 
is alive, that it has a soul, that it moves in the heavens, that the stars 
are worlds — the courage of heretics became an inspiration for those 
who seek to find the truth about anything, rather than obey the 
instructions of institutions. 
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